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The family of Daniel Hanmer Wells, in this year of our Lord 
1914, are celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Upon the first of January a New Year’s card bearing a portrait 
and the following inscription was issued: “1814 October twenty- 
seventh 1914 Greeting—From the Wells Family to all its mem- 
bers.” About two hundred and fifty of these were sent out to 
members of the family, near relatives and a few friends. Follow- 
ing upon this, measures were taken to further commemorate this 
notable anniversary. These culminated on the twenty-seventh of 
October in the family reunion. It has been the annual custom 
since 1874, now forty years, for the family to assemble in honor 
of their founder’s birthday. I think perhaps we were the pioneers 
in this practice, which is becoming more and more general among 
the patriarchal families of the Latter-day Saints. 

It is the desire of the family and has long been the hope and 
ambition of the writer—when the time and favorable conditions 
shall come,to prepare and have published a reasonably complete bi- 
ography of Daniel H. Wells, whose life encompassed a period and 
events of the highest historical importance, and was itself crowded 
with incidents of great significance and intense dramatic interest. 
That time and the conditions have yet to come. For the present 
we shall be content in gratefully accepting the courtesy of the 
Editor and publishers of the UrAH GENEALOGICAL AND HistTor- 
1cAL MaGaziIne for space, for such historical sketches and gene- 
alogical records as are appropriate to its columns, That his Life 
should be so dealt with appears to have been foreseen, for in fill- 
ing out a printed form of biographical information, in 1874, for 
use in the “History of the Welles Family,” by Albert Welles, of 
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New York, he barely mentioned incidents prior to his thirty-second 
birthday and added the following in his own handwriting: 

“Daniel Hanmer Wells. 

Occupation: farming and lumbering. 

Mayor Salt Lake City. 

Place of birth: Trenton, Oneida County, New York. 

Date of birth: October 27, 1814. 

Place of residence 1874: Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Place of marriage: Commerce, afterwards Nauvoo, Hancock 
County, Illinois. 

Date of marriage: March 12, 1837. 

Maiden name of wife: Eliza Rebecca Robison. 

Her father’s name: Charles Robison, 

Of what place: Commerce, afterwards Nauvoo, Hancock Coun- 
ty, Illinois. 

“Daniel H. Wells was baptized for the remission of sins and 
joined the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, called 
“Mormons,” August 9, 1846. He was ordained to the Priesthood 
and received his patriarchal blessing under the hands of the patri- 
arch, Father John Smith, in the Camp of Israel, on the south side 
of the Missouri river, near where Omaha now stands, September 
27, 1846. 

“Daniel H. Wells removed to the mountains, since Utah Terri- 
tory, in 1848, his family entirely refusing to accompany him. Now, 
having left all for the Gospel’s sake, and become lost in a manner 
to the world, his history from thenceforth and his acts and subse- 
quent career are only found in the archives of the Church and 
Kingdom of God, where they will be kept in honorable remem- 
brance and where perchance some future historian may glean in- 
teresting and useful material for further historical and biograph- 
ical sketches.” 

With singular directness he thus puts his finger upon the turn- 
ing point of his life. He indicates the time and circumstance of his 
being “born again,’ when he began the new life in which he at- 
tained a name and fame and honorable distinction that shall last 
forever, growing brighter with the ages, as the Cause to which he 
then dedicated himself proceeds in its unfolding and development ; 
until It shall be fully empowered and recognized as the kingdom 
of God on earth, come again to save and bless forever all the chil- 
dren of men. 

Nevertheless Daniel H. Wells had, prior to this time, 1846, 
performed with patient industry the full part of an energetic youth 
and early manhood. He was among the foremost of the pioneers 
and early settlers of the West, when the Mississippi River was re- 
garded as the western boundary of his country’s permanent settle- 
ment and civilization, and Illinois was the westernmost northern 
state, lowa and Wisconsin being territories. He had already ac- 
quired considerable property in land that had scarcely more than 
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been run over, by the restless, adventurous prospectors and land- 
grabbers that have always been the vanguard in crowding the ab- 
originals into the western wilderness and laying down the new 
frontier. He had helped in establishing and rectifying local bound- 
aries in Hancock County, in laying out the town of Commerce and 
neighboring settlements, in securing civil government and schools. 
Fe had won the confidence and good will of his neighbors, and 
been elected to positions of responsibility and trust by them. He 
was chosen constable before he became of age, in 1835, and after- 
wards justice of the peace for successive terms, thus acquiring the 
title “Squire.” He made this so honorable that it clung to him 
throughout his life, though he afterward held many offices of 
higher distinction. 

He was the only son of Daniel Wells, by the second marriage of 
his father, to Catherine Chapin (daughter of David Chapin, a sol- 
dier of the Revolution), who was the mother of his only own 
and younger sister named for her. By his father’s first mar- 
riage, to Honor Francis, there were five elder sisters. Their mother 
- died in 1812. His father died in 1826, when Daniel H. was twelve 
years of age. 

Daniel Wells was a pioneer of western New York. Born at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1773, being of the sixth generation 
in the long line of descendants from the first American progenitor, 
Governor Thomas Welles, who was the fourth governor -of that 
colony, to which he came from England in 1636. 

As early as the year 1798, Daniel Wells made the first break 
away from “the land of steady habits” and his ancestral home, 
going as far as Marietta, Ohio, which was then “way out West,” 
in search of broader lands and opportunity to make a home for 
himself and the young woman he was then courting. We have a 
love letter written in that year and sent back to her, where she was 
waiting for him in Wethersfield. In this he speaks bravely of his 
aspirations to fortune in the wild Indian country and to happiness 
in her loving companionship. He, however, was not over well 
pleased with the location, and upon returning to the eastward de- 
cided to join the small company of friends and neighbors, who 
made purchase of land in the Holland patent, located in the Oneida 
country, on the Black River, twelve miles moral ox (Uline, IN We. 
When Daniel Wells first passed through Utica, there were but two 
log houses there. These Connecticut farmers laid out their lands 
in the adjoining towns of Trenton and Holland Patent and named 
the highway passing through them Wethersfield street. The Wells 
farm was divided by this street, just over the line in Trenton town. 
Upon the upper side of the street,on high woodland overlooking as 
fair a landscape as the human eye ever gazed upon, he built his 
house and made his home. Here he lived and labored and raised 
his families. He never left it, except for a short period at the call 
of his country to serve as a soldier in the war of 1812. Here he 
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died suddenly, in 1826, and his body was laid beside that of his 
first wife, in the village cemetery at Holland Patent. 

Upon his father’s death, Daniel H. Wells at once became the 
man of the family and head of the house. He had been the pet and 
darling of his elder sisters, who threw about him an atmosphere of 
modest culture and refinement. They assisted him in his schooling 
and combed and curled his great shock of brilliant red hair. But 
he was the chore boy, the farmer lad who pastured the cows and 
milked them too. He always worked. As he grew he developed 
rapidly, attaining a man’s stature at seventeen—a man of large 
bone, long, stout arms and legs, conscious of his strength and 
proud of it—defender of his red head against the whole school. 
As harvest hand he swung his scythe as deep and clean as the 
best of them, keeping up with the men, though getting only a boy’s 
wage for it—fifty cents a day—because he was under eighteen. 

He rebelled at such injustice, and as his elder half sisters, now 
grown to charming womanhood, were being wooed and won, all 
married or engaged to be except one—he resolved not to wait until 
he became of age to share their patrimony, but to discount his por- 
tion of it, and follow the example of his father and go out west, 
pioneering on his own account. 

Thus in his nineteenth year, taking his mother and younger 
sister, he set out, to buy land in Ohio, not far from Cleveland. 
But when he got there he found the land dear in price and not 
especially good. He spent one winter, taught school and moved 
on in the following spring to the Illinois country, locating at Com- 
merce. This was in the spring of 1835. 

In 1837, he married the daughter of Charles Robison—who 
owned the adjoining farm and at about the same time his widowed 
mother accepted this neighbor’s attentions and was happily mar- 
ried to him. The families thrived apace and “Squire Wells” 
quickly became one of the most prominent men of the place. 

Then came the “Mormons” in 1838-39, being driven from Mis- 
souri under the mobocratic exterminating order of Governor 
Boggs. The better class of people of Illinois living along the 
eastern banks of the Mississippi, sympathized with these persecuted 
‘people forced upon them by their relentless enemies during that 
winter and the following spring. None gave them more hospitable 
treatment than the substantial citizens of Commerce and among 
these Daniel H. Wells was in the lead. He assisted the new- 
comers in finding temporary homes and in making permanent lo- 
cations. He subdivided eighty acres of his farm on the bench or 
highland above the river bottom on which Commerce was located 
and sold building lots to the new settlers at low prices and on easy 
terms. The Nauvoo temple was built on one of these lots. 

Commerce was soon crowded with people. It was renamed 
Nauvoo—the beautiful—by Joseph Smith the prophet, who, re- 
leased from the Missouri jail, came to lead and direct his people 
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in laying it out and establishing institutions and industries, upon 
which it rapidly attained a name and fame that was world-wide. 

In this work, more especially in that part pertaining to the 
organization and maintenance of civil government, Squire Wells 
was called upon to assist and was the conspicuous non-“Mormon” 
honored with the confidence and trust of the “Mormon” leaders 
and people. He was chosen to be one of the first aldermen of 
the city under its new. and remarkable charter and served as such 
until the end. He became intimately acquainted with Joseph 
Smith—and was attracted to the man and listened to his teach- 
ings for the reason that he discovered in him a spirit and power 
that could not be accounted for, except by the inspiration of 
God. He often said: “Joseph Smith had an understanding of 
civil government and the rights of men under the constitution 
of our country that he never derived from reading books. He 
went all around the best lawyers that confronted him. He had an 
influence and exerted a power over his followers and even with 
his enemies that could not be accounted for by his natural endow- 
ments or personal attainments. He taught correct principles that 

~ were broad as humanity and high as heaven, and I became con- 

vinced, that he was an inspired man, sent with a message of sal- 
vation to his fellowmen from the Almighty.” Thus believing, 
Daniel H. Wells accepted the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as he learned 
it from Joseph the prophet, and was baptized in the Mississippi 
River, by Elder A. W. Babbitt on Sunday, August 9, 1846. 

He forever after bore a constant and faithful testimony to the 
truth of the doctrines he had espoused. His favorite expression, 
which has become an adage among those who remember him, was 
this: ‘No matter what your trials and troubles may be or what 
ever the world may think or say or do about it, don’t ever forget 
this: ‘Mormonism’ is true just the same.” 

The principles that particularly appealed to him and that finally 
wrought his conversion were the Divine authority of the living 
Priesthood; the eternity and unchangeableness of fundamental 
principles, including that of celestial marriage with its assurance 
of endless increase; the baptism for the dead, by which salvation 
is extended to all those who have died without an opportunity of 
receiving it while in the flesh. When he had thoroughly learned 
these great truths he declared: “Eternity reaches as far back 
as it does forward and there is not one of the children of men 
that ever have lived or that now live or that ever shall live but 
may become partakers of salvation through obedience to these 
laws, which God designed in the beginning for the salvation and 
exaltation of His children.” 

He always told his family upon the annual birthday reunions, 
that it was for the above reasons that he had accepted ‘““Mormon- 
‘ism” and cast his lot with this people, hated and despised as they 
were by the world. It was for this purpose that he married his 
wives and had children, that they with him might lay an indestruc 
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tible foundation for eternal increase in the kingdom of God; and 
while working out their own salvation labor in sacred places for 
the redemption of their dead. He enjoined this duty upon his 
children and had them commence the work in the old endowment 
house and in all the temples, officiating therein for several thou- 
sand names during his lifetime. His children and grand-children 
have to some extent observed this injunction and officiated in 
October, the birthday month of this centennial year ,for upwards 
of three thousand additional names. 

As this initial sketch is intended to record the genealogy rather 
than the history of Daniel H. Wells himself, we shall finish it 
with such an account as we have of the origin of the family. 

The history is authentic from the first American progenitor, 
attested by the public records of Connecticut, and that he should 
have been well born and probably connected with as distinguished 
a lineage as the name could claim in England and back to the 
remotest period in which it is known, is no unfair presumption. 
We shall therefore quote the account given by the author above 
mentioned of the only exclusively Family History that has been 
published ; merely observing that it is not established by any known 
records who Governor Thomas Wells’ father was, or whether he 
was connected with the Lincolnshire or Essex or Northumberland 
lines. In these lines there were many notable names. Among 
them crusaders to the Holy Land, Barons, Bishops, Archdeacons, 
Sir Knights and Lord Chancellors of England. One of the latter, 
Hugo de Welles, was Bishop of Lincoln (his body is buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral.) He was Lord Chancellor in the time of 
King John, and according to authorities quoted by Albert Welles 
was chief among those who obtained the Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede, A. D. 1215. It being stated that this instrument was pre- 
pared by his own hand in 1207 and his seal and that of his brother 
Jocelyn Bishop of Bath and Wells being affixed to it among the 
sureties of the King. 


“ORIGIN OF THE DE WELLES FAMILY. 


“The origin of the De Welles family of Lincolnshire, Barons by 
summons to Parliament, was in the Vaux (or Baux, or Bayeux, 
or de Vallibus) family of France, one of the most illustrious fam- 
ilies known in history. The derivation is traced to the year 794, 
from which period they held the highest rank, personally and by 
royal intermarriages. It was founded in England after the Con- 
quest, by Harold de Vaux, (a near connection of William the Con- 
queror ), and his three sons, Barons Hubert, Ranulph, and Robert, 
who were all surnamed de Vallibus. The descent is through the 
younger son, Robert, whose grandson, William, had four sons— 
Robert de Dalston, Baron; Adam and William de Welles, of Lin- 


colnshire, 1194; and Oliver de Vallibus, Prior of Pentney Abbey- 


Adam de Welles died s. p. and his brother William thus became 
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founder of that long line of noblemen of Lincolnshire, whose his- 


tory is given in full by Dugdale in his standard work on the 
“Baronage of England.’ 


“THE WELLES FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


“Among the different branches of the Welles family in this 
country are traditions of origin, varied, but not contradictory, nor 
inconsistent with each other. Thus the descendants of George 
(afterwards of Southampton, L. I.), Richard (afterwards of Salis- 
bury, Mass.), and William (afterwards of Southold, L. I.), known 
as among the first settlers of Lynn, Mass., 1638, claim that there 
were three brothers came over together. Also those from Isaac 
(of Barnstable, Mass.), Edward (of Boston), and Thomas (of 
Ipswich), have the same tradition; also those of Hugh (of Hart- 
ford), contemporary 1636 to 1650 with Gov. Thomas, and John 
(his son); whilst the descendants of Joseph, of Boston (1636), 
thence into Rhode Island about 1640, at Wickford, state that he 
was the first emigrant of the family, fled about 1629 from London 
_ to avoid religious persecution and to save his life, and was soon 
followed by his seven sons or brothers, who may reasonably be 
supposed to be all named above; viz., Isaac, Edward, Thomas, 
Richard, George, William, and Hugh, although there is no evi- 
dence of their consanguinity. 

“Governor Thomas Welles, of Connecticut, a lineal descendant 
of the Essex branch of the Welles family in England, was born in 
Essex County, England, in the year 1598. 

“He appears for the first time of record in Hartford in 1637, 
in which year he was chosen one of the Magistrates of the Colony. 
This office he held every successive year from this date till his de- 
cease in, 1659-60, a period of twenty-two years. In 1639 he was 
chosen the first Treasurer of the Colony under the new Constitu- 
tion, and this office he held at various times till the year 1651, at 
which time being in the place of Magistrate, and finding the exe- 
cution of the duties of both burdensome, he himself moved the 
General Court ‘to be eased of the Treasurer’s place,’ and the Court 
granted his motion, and ‘did think of somebody else-to be Treas- 
urer in his room.’ In 1641 he was chosen Secretary of the Colony, 
and this office he held at various times. In 1649 he was one of 
the Commissioners of the United Colonies. In 1654, Governor 
Hopkins, being in England, and Deputy-Governor Haynes being 
dead, he was elected by the whole body of freemen, convened at 
Hartford. Moderator of the General Court. This year he was 
also appointed one of the Commissioners of the United Colonies, 
but his duties at home prevented him from serving. This year 
also he was chosen Deputy-Governor, in 1655 Governor, and in 
1656 and 1657 Deputy-Governor ; in 1658, again, Governor; and 
in 1659, again, Deputy-Governor. 

“Thus, then, stretching over a period of twenty-three years, 
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from his first appearance in the Colony to his decease, we find 
Thomas Welles perpetually enjoying the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, and occupying the highest post in the Colony.” 

As to the spelling of the name, it appears in all the records back 
to the remotest times as frequently without as with the second “e.” 
That any distinction or benefit attaches to one form, over the other 
is simple nonsense. We employ the styles found in the quotations 
respectively. 


THE FAMILY LINEAGE. 


1. Gov. THomas WELLs, the American ancestor of the family 
was born in England, 1598, and died in Wethersfield, 
Conn., 14 January, 1659-60. He married in England (1) 
a Miss Hunt and (2) about 1646, Elizabeth Deming, widow 
of Nathaniel Foote. She died 28 July, 1683. Gov. Thomas 
Wells was the ancestor of three distinct lines of the Wells 
family: by his eldest son, John, the Stratford-Wethersfield 
family; by his second son, Thomas, the Hartford family; 
by the third son, Samuel, the Glastonbury family. 


Children, all but one born in England by the first mar- 


riage: 
2. ANNE, b. about 1619. m. (1) 14 Apr., 1646, Thomas Thomp- 
son of Far.; m. (2) Anthony Hawkins. 
X3. JoHN, b. about 1621. 
4. Robert, b. 1624. 
5. THomas, b. 1627. m. Hannah Tuttle, widow of John 
Pantry. He d. 1668. 
6. SAMUEL, b. about 1630. m. (1) Elizabeth Hollister. m. (2) 
Hannah Lamberton. He was drowned 15 July, 1675. 
7. SaraH, b. 1631-2. m. Feb., 1653, Captain John Chester of 
Wethersfield. Sie ek ail Dec., 1698. 
8. Mary, b. 1634. 
9. JoserH, b. 1637. 


3. Joun®? WELLS, (Gov. Thomas') b. about 1621; removed to 
Stratford; m. Elizabeth Bourne; died at Stratford 7 Aug. 
1659. 


“? 


Children: 


10. Jon, b. 1648; m. Mary Hollister of Wethersfield. 

11. “Deacon” Tuomas, b. 1651; resided in Stratford; inherited 
lands from his grandfather; m. Elizabeth 5 ds Zeehame 
1720, without children. 

X12. Ropert, twin to Thomas. 

13. TEMPERANCE, b. 1654; m. 21 Nov., 1681, Jona Pitman of 
Stratford. 

14. SamueEL (Ser’gt), fn ne m. (1) Abigail ; (2) —— (3) 
Abigail 1729 

15. Saraw, b. 28 Scak: 1659; m. (1) Benjamin Beach; m. (2) 
Ambrose Thompson. 


a2: 


18. 


28. 
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CapTain Rosert* WeEtts (JoHN,? Tuomas?) b. 1651; m. 
(1) 9 June 1675, Elizabeth Goodrich, daughter of “En- 
sign” William and Sarah Marvin Goodrich; she died 17 
Feb. 1697-8. He m. (2) in Boston 13 Oct. 1698, Mary 
Stoddard. He died in Wethersfield 22 June 1714. 


Children, all by the first wife: 


16. Tuomas, b. 1676; m. 28 Sept., 1699, Hannah Warner who 
died 18 Sept. 1738; m. (2) Sarah, widow of Captain 
Joshua Robbins. He died 21 Sept., 1741. 

17. Joun, b. 16 June, 1678; d. unmarried. 


X18. Mr. Josrepu, b. Sept., 1680. 


19. PRUDENCE, b. ; m. 20 Oct., 1700 Rev. Anthony Stoddard 
of Woodbury, Conn.; she died May, 1714. 

20 “Captatn” Ropert, b. 1684; m. Dec. 1706, Sarah Wolcott of 
Wethersfield. (Record has been found of two other 
“Captains.” Robert Wells, the first baptized 29 Dec., 
1700, the second baptized Aug., 1702). 

21. “CapTarn” Gmeon, b. 1686; m. 30 Nov., 1716, Hannah 
Chester of Wethersfield; he died 28 March, 1740. (Both 
Captain Wells and his wife were great grand children of 
Gov. Wells). 


Mr. JosepH* Wetts, (Captain Robert,’ John? Gov. 
Thomas') b. 1680; settled at Wethersfield; m. 6 Jan. 
1708-9, Hannah Robbins, daughter of Captain Joshua 
Robbins, who was the son of John Robbins and Mary Wells. 
He died 1744. 


Children : 


22 JOEL Dy lo) Nove, 1710) 

23. Pruvence, b. 12 Feb., 1712-3. 

24. Esruer, bap. 20 May, 1716. 

25. Hanna, b. 5 Aug., 1718. ‘ 

26. - JosrpH, b. 17 Sept., 1720; m. March, 1744, Mary Robbins. 
He died 1 April, 1788. 

97. Eunice, b. 25 March, 1723. 

X28) JOSHUA, be Sept., 1726. 
29. CuristopHeER, bap. 14 Dec., 1729; died young. 


JosHua® WELLS (Joseph,t Captain Robert,’ John,’ Gov. 
Thomast) b. 1726 m. 1757. Experience Dickenson, 
daughter of Elihu Dickenson [probably son of Thomas, 
son of Nathaniel] and Lucy Deming, daughter of Thomas 
son of Jona, son of John. She died 27 June WES 


Children: 


30, Experience, b. 14 Aug., 1758; m. Noah Stanley. 

31. Hannau, b. 26 Oct., 1759; m. Simeon Goodrich. __ 

32. Josuua, b. 28 March, 1761; d. 4 March, 1804. His wife died 
6 Dec., 1783. : 

33. Levi, b. 7 Oct., 1762; m. Sarah Deming. 
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Gipeon, b. 15 July, 1764; m. 28 Feb., 1790, Emily Hart. He 
d. 19 March, 1810. 

PRUDENCE, b. 30 Oct. 1766; m. Justus Griswold. 

PAMELA, b. 30 Aug. 1768; m. James Francis. 

AzicaiL, b. 20 Jan., 1771; m. James Hanmer. 

Daniel, b. 15 june, 1773. 


38. DanreLt® We tts (Joshua®, Joseph*, Captain Robert*, John’, 


x44, 
45, 


Gov. Thomas), b. 15 June, 1773; d. 22 Sept., 1826. He 

m. (1) Honor Francis, daughter of Timothy Francis and 
Elizabeth Hanmer. She was b. 19 Sept., 1774, and d. 8 
Sept., 1812. He m. (2) Catherine Chapin, daughter of 
David Chapin and Ruth Seymour, who was b. 15 March, 
1778, and d. 9 Nov., 1848. 


Children of Honor Francis: 


Euiza, b. 24 Sept., 1800; d. 9 Aug., 1841; m. Dr. J. S. Ross. 

Pameta, b. 1 May, 1803; d. 12 June, 1857; unmarried. 

AABIGATL, Db. (5) March, 1805= dc) June, 188555 m5 Stephens re 
Rockwell. 

Lucy Ann, b. 17 Aug., 1809; d. 31 Aug., 1855; m. Joseph 
Coombs. 

Honor Frances, b. 28 Aug., 1812; d. 16 June, 1844; m. D’ 
Ortigue Raphel. 


Children of Catherine Chapin: 


Danie, Hanmer, b. 27 Oct., 1814. 
CATHERINE CHAPIN, b. 23 Feb., 1818; m. James Woods. 


DanieL H. Wetts FAmIry. 


44. DanieL Hanmer’ WELLS, (Daniel®, Joshua’, Joseph*, Cap. 


Robert®, John?, Gov. Thomas), b. 27 Oct., 1814, at Tren- 
ton, Oneida Co., N. Y.; d. 24 March, 1891, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He m. (1) Eliza Rebecca Robison, b. 4 
June, 1820, Cincinnati, Ohio, d. 12 Aug., 1905, Alma, 
Mich., daughter of Charles Robison and Jerusha Kel- 
logge; m. (2) Louisa Free, b. 9 Aug., 1824, in St. Clair 
Co., Ill., d. 18 June, 1886, daughter of Absalom P. 
Free and Betsy Strait; m. (3) Martha Givens Harris, 
b. 27 March, 1832, in Nashville, Tenn., d. 12 May, 
1908, daughter of McGee Harris and Mary A. Givens; 
m. (4) Lydia. Ann Alley, b. 1 Jan., 1828, at Lynn, Mass., 
ale M6) ee 1909, daughter of George Alley and Mary 
Simons; mc (5) Cues Hannah Alley, b. 3 May, 1830 nat 
Lynn, Mats daughter of George Alley and Mary Simons; 
mn(6)) Wannah Corilla Free, b.9 June, 1829, in St. Cine 
Co., Ill., d. 6 March, 1913, daughter of Absalom P. Free 
and Betsy Strait; m. (7) Emmeline B. Woodward, b. 29 
Feb., 1828, in Petersham, Mass., daughter of David Wood- 
ward and Deiadama Hare. 

All the children and grand-children of Daniel H. 
Wells named in this record, where not otherwise stated. 
were born in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ee 


46. 
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Child of Eliza Rebecca Robison: 
AvBert Emory, b. 28 March, 1839, at Nauvoo, Illinois. 


Children of Louisa Free: 


DanieL Hanmer, b. 24 Nov., 1849. 
Francis Loursa, ’b. 13 March, 1852. 


RULON SEyMour, jo, 7 Sivlly. 


1854. 


EMELINE Younc, Dal eAprile S57. 
Exiza Fre, b. a Oct., 1859. 

CLARA ELLEN, |p), 745) Oct., 1862. 
MELVIN DICKENSON, b. 30 July, 1867. 


Joun BricHam, b. 26 Feb., 


by her previous marraige). 


Children of Martha 


Martua Deseret, b. 18 Ap 
Emity Harris, b. 22 April, 


1846; d. 9 June, 1856; (adopted son 


Givens Harris: 


ril, 1853. 
1857. 


HEBER MANNING, b. 11 Aug., 1859. 


JOSEPH SMITH, b. 25 May, 


1862. 


HERMAN CHAPIN, b. 13 Feb., 1867; d. 8 Sept., 1868. 


Epona Marcaret, b. 5 July, 


1869. 


BrrAnT Harris, b. 5 Dec., 1871. 


Children of Lydia Ann Alley: 


CATHERINE, b. 28 March, 1853. 


Mary Minerva, b. 10 Dec., 


1854. 


Lucy Awn, b. 4 Dec., 1858; d. 23 Oct., 1859. 


Louis Rosison, b. 21 Dec., 


1862. 


Witrorp WooprurFr, b. 21 June, 1868; d. 10 Oct., 1868. 


ArtTHUR DEMING, b. 1 Sept., 


1871; d. 1 Dec., 1871. 


hildren of Susan Hannah Alley: 


Susan ANNETTE, b. 28 Nov., 


Georce Attey, b. 18 Dec., 


1857. 
1859; d. 24 July, 1872. 


STEPHEN FRANKLIN, b. 25 June, 1867. 


CHARLES HENRY, b. 28 Aug. 


5 ltsv/0). 


Children of Hannah Corilla Free: 


ABBIE ey b. 20 Sept., 


1852. 


Junius Free, b. 1 June, 1854. 


LuNA PAMELA, 'b. 24 Aug, 


1856; d. 4 Nov., 1857. 


BricHaM, b. 14 April, 1859; d. 26 Oct., 1863. 
PRESTON STRAIT, b. 11 May, 1861; d. 4 June, 1861. 
Epuraim Witxarp, b. 17 Sept., 1862; d. 18 Oct., 1863. 


GrersHom B. F., b. 19 Noy., 


1864, at Liverpool, England. 


VICTOR PENNINGTON, b. 18 May, 1868. 


Children of Emmeline B. Woodward: 
EmmMettne, b. 10 Sept., 1853; d. 8 April, 1878. 


EnizABETH ANN, b. 7 Dec., 
Louisa MartHa, b. 27 Aug., 


1859. 
1862; d. 16 March, 1888. 
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47. DanteEL Hanmer® WELts (Daniel H.", Daniel®, Joshua’, 
Joseph*, Cap. Robert®, John?, Gov. Thomas’), b. 24 Nov., 
1849; m. Emma Geneva Price, b. 22 Sept., 1857, daughter 
William Price and Martha Van Cott. 


Child: 
83. Danie, Hanmer, b. 2 Oct., 1875; d. 12 March, 1903. 


48. Francis Lovuisa® WeEtts (Daniel H.* Gov. Thomas*), 
b. 13 March, 1852; m. George Naylor. 


Child: 


84. Rusy Loutsa, b. 6 Jan., 1876. She m. Frederick Gibbon 
Morse, b. 24 Sept., 1867, son of William Morse and Amelia 
Gibbon. Children: Marga, b. 24 June, 1904; Channing, b. 
15 Oct., 1905; “Becky,” b. 18 July, 1909. 


49. Ruton SeymMour® WELLS (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas), 
b. 7 July, 1854; m. Josephine Eliza Beatie, b. 10 Feb., 
1857, daughter of Hampton S. Beatie and Marion Mum- 
ford. 


Children: 


85. JosEpHINE Louisa, b. 18 Feb., 1884; m. David Douglas Moffat, 
son Alex. D. and Martha Dewey. Children: David Doug- 
las, b. 7 Feb., 1907; Alexander Donaldson, b. 2 Aug., 1908; 
Daniel Wells, b, 27 Oct., 1910. 

86. Ruton Seymour, b. 5 Oct., 1885. 

87. Sipney Beatig, b. 3 Oct., 1887. 

88. Exizapetu, b. 14 Sept., 1890. 

89. Litiran, b. 2 Oct., 1894. 

90. HeEteNn, b. 16 June, 1896. 

91. DorotHy Marion, b. 25 Nov., 1899. 


52. CLARA ELLEN’ WELts (Daniel H.'——Gov. Thomas), b. 23 
Oct., 1862; m. William S. Hedges, b. 9 May, 1860; d. 25 
Feb., 1914; son of George E. Hedges and Rachel Lovell. 


Children: 


92. Sanprorp WELLS, b. 21 Aug., 1883; m. Sarah Coulam, b. 27 Oct., 
1884, daughter of George Coulam and Elizabeth Hor- 
rocks, Children: William Sandford, b. 9 May, 1908; Paul 
George, b. 19 Nov., 1909. 

93. Emory MeEtvin, b. 6 June, 1888: m. Emma Haueter, b. 22 April 
1888, daughter of Frederick Haueter, and Anna Stohl. : 

93a. Loursa, b. 5 June, 1891; d. 16 Oct., 1892. 

93b. Grace, b. 12 Jan., 1895; d. 12 Jan., 1895. 

94. Crara WELLS, b. 30 July, 1905. 


33. Mervin Dicxenson® WELts (Daniel H.7 Gov. Thomas*) 
b. 31 July, 1867; m. Anne Elizabeth Young, b. 29 Oct. 
1869, daughter of Seymour B. Young and Elizabeth Riter. 


ee 


55. MartHa Deseret® WELLS (Daniel H." 


106. 
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Children: 


Loutsa ExizaBetu, b. 22 Feb., 1894. 
Miriam Youne, b. 15 March, 1896. 
MeEtvin Dickenson, b. 2 June, 1898. 
JosepH BicKnett, b. 15 Oct., 1900. 
Regecca, b. 23 March, 1903; d. 16 April, 1903. 
Carvin Youn, b. 5 April, 1904. 
Puyvttts, b. 27 April, 1906. 

Gerorce YounG, b. 3 Jan., 1908. 
JANIcE Youne, b. 13 Aug., 1909. 
Epmonp Young, b. 26 Aug., 1911. 
ANNE SEymour, b. 14 May, 1913. 


Gov. Thomas’), 
b. 18 April, 1853; d. 15 Jan., 1886; m. Charles Read, b. 
28 Nov., 1846, son of John Read and Mary A. Barnham. 


Child: 
Emtty, b. 31 July, 1879; m. Albert R. Hager son of Albert D. 


Hager and Rose F. Blood. Children: Read, b. 25 Sept., 
1905, at Manila, P. I.; Albert Ralph, b. 30 Jan., 1907. 


56. Entry Harris* Wetrs (Daniel H..——Gov. Thomas*), b. 22 


107. 


108. 


109. 
110. 
111. 


April 185/-9d2> May 1908 ine hieber) Grantee. 22 
Nov., 1856, son of Jedediah M. Grant and Rachel Ivins. 


Children: 


Marrua Deseret, b: 21 April, 1886, in Liverpool, England; m. 
Ashby D. Boyle b. 14 July, 1886, son of A. McLaren Boyle 
and Isabel Douglas. Children: Martha, b. 9 Sept., 1909; 
Ednasb. 1/ Feb, 1913. 

Grace, b. 21 Dec., 1889, m. Isaac Blair Evans, b. 22 May, 1885 ; 
son of Thomas B. Evans and Ruth Blair. Children: Mary 
Wells, b. 29 Jan.,,1912; Ruth, 4 Oct., 1913. 

DanieL WELLS, b. 21 Nov., 1891; d. 10 March, 1895. 

Emrty, b. 5 June, 1896. 

Frances Marion, b. 23 Sept.; 1898. 


57. Heper Manninc’ WELts (Daniel H.’——Gov. Thomas*), 


112. 
Hi: 
114. 


115; 
116. 


b. 11 Aug., 1859; m. (1) Mary Elizabeth Beatie, b. 9 
Dec., 1858, d. 13 Oct., 1889, daughter of Hampton Beatie 
and Marion Mumford; m. (2) Theresa Clawson, b. 6 
April, 1856, d. 10 July, 1897, daughter of Hiram B. Claw- 
son and Margaret Judd; m. (3) Emily Katz, b. 8 Jan., 
1872, daughter of Alma Katz and Annette Player. 


Children of Elizabeth Beatie: 


MaNninc Beatie, b. 6 Aug., 1884; d. 10 May, 1890. 
Heser DANIEL, b. 28 Dec., 1885. / 
Mary Beatte, b. 30 Sept., 1889; d. 9 April, 1910. 


Children of Theresa Clawson: 


MartHa, b. 16 Oct., 1893. 
FiorENcE, b. 10 Nov., 1895. 
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Children of Emily Katz: 


117. Joun Karz, b. 10 Oct., 1902. 
118. Burton Karz, b. 23 March, 1905. 


58. JosEPH SmiTH® WELLS (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas*), b. 25 
May, 1862; m. (1) Anna Sears, b.21 Dec., 1864-.4d."1 
June, 1903, daughter of John Sears and Sarah Wagstaff ; 
m. (2) Mamie Lovell, b. 6 Aug., 1884, daughter of John 
E. Lovell and Harriet Lyman. 


Children of Anna Sears: 


119. Atice Frances, b. 24 Oct., 1889; m. Elias Asahel Smith, Jr., b. 
9 Sept., 1884, son of Elias A. Smith and Laura Nebeker. 

120. Hermon JoserH, b. 22 Sept., 1891. 

121. Byron Sears, b. 3 Sept., 1894; d. 8 Jan., 1906. 

122. RicHarp Harris, b. 21 Oct., 1896. 

123. Geneva, b. 15 Feb., 1899. 


Children of Mamie Lovell: 


124. Marcaret, b. 10 April, 1908. 
125. JosEPHINE, b. 8 Nov., 1910. 
126. Harriet, b. 15 June, 1914. 


60. Epna Marcaret® Wexts (Daniel H.7 Gov. Thomas‘), 
b. 5 July, 1869; m. Thomas Watts Sloan, b. 17 April, 1868, 
son of Edward L. Sloan and Phoebe Watts. 


Child: 
127. LawrENcE WELLS, b. 13 June, 1896. 


61. Briant Harris® WELLS (Daniel H..——Gov. Thomas*), b. 5 
Dec., 1871; m. Mary Jane Jennings, b. 10 March, 1877, 
daughter of Thomas Jennings and Mary Hooper. 


Children: 


128. Mary Jane, b. 30 March, 1898. 


129. Brrant Harris, b. 27 July, 1902, in Philippine Islands. 
130. Tuomas Jennines, b. 28 Sep., 1906. 


63. Mary Minerva’ WetLts (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas’), b. 
10 Dec., 1854; m. Orson F, Whitney, b. 1 July, 1855, son 
of Horace K. Whitney and Helen Mar Kimball. 


Children : 


131. Murray We tts, b. 10 May, 1892. 
132. WeENDELL Wess, b. 4 Nov., 1895. 
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65. Louis Ropison® WeLits (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas"), b. 


al Dec, 1862; mm: Inga’). Hansen, b. 26 April, 1877, 
daughter of O. C. Hansen and Anne Ericksen. 


Children: 


133. Dantet Louts, b. 23 Dec., 1902. 
134. Horace Hansen, b. 6 Dec., 1904. 
135. Lowett Attey, b. 10 April, 1910. 


68. Susan ANNETTE’ WELLS (Daniel H..——Gov. Thomas’), 
lee 260 Now, 1857; m, Henry Lk Aj Culmer, b, 25: Mar. 


1854, d. 10 Feb., 1914, son of George F. Culmer and Mary 
Kennett. 


Children: 


136. CaTHERINE CHapin, b. 29 Sept., 1879; m. Frank Taft Roberts, 
b. 4 Dec., 1878, son of Bolivar Roberts and Emma Benson. 
Children: Bolivar, b. 4 Aug., 1905; Annette, b. 20 March, 
1908 d. 6 July, 1911; Wrank’C.7 b. 21 Beb., 1912; Catherine! 
b. 18 Feb., 1914. 

137. Henry WELLS, b. 30 June, 1883. 

138. Ftorence, b. 1 Oct., 1886; m. David J. Varnes, b. 5 April, 1885. 
Child: John, b. 29 Feb., 1912. 

139. Kennett ALxey, b. 31 July, 1891. 


71. CHartes Henry® WeLts (Daniel H.’——Gov,. Thomas"), 
b. 28 Aug., 1870; m. Susan D. Riter, b. 29 Oct., 1872, 
daughter of William W. Riter and Susan Denton. 


Children: 


140. Eprry Riter, b. 28 July, 1896. 
141. Loutse Maun, b. 29 Oct., 1897. 
142, Wuttam Rirter, b. 1 June, 1903. 
143. Henry Cuarzes, b. 2 Jan., 1908. 
144. Evetyn, b. 9 March, 1910. 


72. Axpie Corttta® We tts (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas') b. 20 
Sept., 1852; m. Seymour B. Young, b. 3.0, 1837;-son- of 
Joseph Young and Jane Bicknell. 


Children: 


145. Hannan Loutsa, b. 14 Sept., 1884, Liverpool, England; m. 
ee A. Clark, b. 13 March, 1885, son of Harry P. Clark 
and Grace Hood. 
146. Attce, b. 8 July, 1887, Denver, Colorado; d. 6 Nov., 1887. 


73. Juntus Free* WELLS (Daniel H." Gov. Thomas’), b. 1 
June, 1854; m. Helena Middleton Fobes, b. 11 Jan., 1859, 
daughter of Simeon D. Fobes and Charlotte Smith. 
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147. 


148. 


78. GeErsHoM B. F.8 Wetts (Daniel H." 


149. 


150. 


151 


152) 
LS), 
154. 


81. ExizasetH ANN’ WELLS (Daniel H.7 


55; 


156. 


157. 
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Children: 


Huco Danirt, b. 4 April, 1880; m. Helen Danielson, b. 23 Oct., 
1884, daughter of John Danielson and Charlotte Cornelius. 
Children: Helen Lucile, b. 4 Jan., 1902, d. 30 Aug., 1902; 
Edward Junius, b. 18 April, 1903. 

Assig HANNAH, b. 31 Oct., 1881. 


Gov. Thomos'), b. 
19 Nov., 1864, Liverpool, England; m. (1) Ellen Leaver 
Sheets, b. 23 Feb., 1870, d. 17 Feb., 1899, daughter of 
Elijah F. Sheets and Elizabeth Leaver; m. (2) Maude 
Freeze, b. 24 May, 1882, daughter of James P. Freeze and 
Jane Granter. 


Children of Ellen Leaver Sheets: 


Marjortg, b. 26 May, 1893. 
Rosert GrersHom, b. 30 May, 1895; d. 7 March, 1896. 
BENJAMIN SHEETS, b. 10 June, 1897. 


Children of Maude Freeze: 


Davin CHaprin, b. 19 Nov., 1906. 
ALAN FREEZE, b. 26 Sept., 1909. 
Vireinia, b. 21 Sept., 1911. 


Gov. Thomas*), b. 
7 Dec., 1859; m. John Quayle Cannon, b. 19 April, 1857, 
son of George Q. Cannon and Elizabeth Hoagland. 


Children: 


Grorce Quayie, b. 4 Jan., 1881; m. Ruby Gertrude Derr, b. 20 
Oct., 1883, daughter of William Derr and Eleanor Rogers. 
Children: George Q., b. 2 Jan., 1907; Woodward Derr, b. 
4 July, 1910; Shirley, b. 22 June, 1912. 

Louise BLancue, b. 30 July, 1884; m. Richard Denton Andrew, 
b. 8 July, 1883, son of Richard Andrew and Elizabeth 
Croxall. Children: Richard Cannon and Denton Cannon, 
twins, b. 31 Aug., 1908; Elizabeth, b. 6 Dec., 1910; John 
Quayle, b.. 23 Oct., 1913. 

Marcaret, b. 3 April, 1886; m. David Henry Clayton, b. 28 
Jan., 1884, son of David H. Clayton and Sarah Brown. Chil- 
dren: David William, b. 15 May, 1911; Ruth, b. 2 Feb., 
1913. 

DanieLt Hoactanp, b. 10 March, 1889. 

ELEanor Appey, b. 24 June, 1891, Ogden, Utah; d. 29 Aug., 1892. 

Emmetine, b. 8 Feb., 1893; m. Lyman R. Martineau, b. 21 
April, 1859, son of James H. Martineau and Susan ip 
Sherman. Child: Mary, b. 21 Oct., 1914. 

CavenpIsH WELLS, b. 1 Feb., 1895. 

KATHARINE, b. 15 May, 1897. 

ABRAM -HOAGLAND, b. 28 July, 1899. 

Davin Woopwarp, b. 28 July, 1899. 

JoHN Quayte, b. 20 Oct., 1901. 

TueEopore Lincotn, b. 9 Nov., 1904. 
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HINTS FOR PEDIGREE HUNTERS. 
By Susa Youne GATES. 


Most persons when they begin to search for ancestors or a single 
ancestor, start with that ancestor’s name, and possibly one or two 
facts connected with the name, and at once expect to find com- 
plete information of that person’s father’s or mother’s family and 
pedigree. If it is not at once attainable the search is too often 
given up and the searcher thinks there is little use in genealogy 
or its adherents. 

Now, if one were searching out ancestors in order to prove a 
title to some vast estate, how eager would be the search, how tire- 
less the methods, how complete would be the preparations. Money 
at the end of any prospect gives a zest to most minds that nothing 
else but love could supply. Yet for the true antiquarian, the stu- 
dent, the genealogist, there is a lure and a charm that leads con- 
stantly on; while the rewards, often meager, are, still so precious 
that there is no thought of abandoning the search. 

The rule in pedigree-hunting is a simple one. Go from the 
known to the unknown. Begin with the nearest relative or an- 
cestor. Write down all that is known about that person; not only 
this, but also write down all that is known about his wife or her 
husband, parents and children; data of births, marriages, deaths, 
removals, wills, deeds and any or all information obtainable about 
the known relative. This last may seem foolish to some, but a 
will often gives clews to family history that are found in no other 
place. 

Next visit or write to friends of the relative or relatives in whom 
you are interested. Ascertain from these all that they have to 
impart. 

In connection with this latter suggestion it is a splendid idea to 
procure a little eugenic information. Ask if the relative was 
short or tall, thin or stout, blonde or brunette, quick-tempered or 
slow to anger. Find out whether he or she was literary or scien- 
tific, musical or businesslike in trend of mind. Persuade the in- 
formers to make known any little incidents which may have im- 
pressed them concerning the relative or ancestor. All this infor- 
mation is wonderfully illuminating and instructive, while some of 
it may give clews to aid the search. Scorn nothing and accept 
everything that may come in the shape of tradition concerning the 
ancestor. Catalogue it as tradition, and give to each bit of in- 
formation the name of author and place and date of receiving it. 
In this way one will know exactly what weight to give to the ac- 
cumulations when one comes to make a connected chain of pedi- 
grees. f 

In searching for British pedigrees, or indeed for any genealogy 
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on the continent of Europe, one must be prepared for much labor, 
long waiting and the expenditure of money. 

If it is impossible for one to hire a trained genealogist, which of 
course is the most satisfactory thing to do, write to the vicar of the 
parish where the ancestor lived. The vicar will be almost sure to 
supply you with what information he may possess in his archives 
at what might be called a moderate cost. If one be an Englishman 
living in that country one may get his information at sixpence a 
name. But if one be an American, whether resident in England 
or visiting or writing from this country, he must pay the price. 
It is quite a matter of choice with the clergy whether they charge 
much or little for glancing over their registers. But we must re- 
member there is also something to be said for the vicar. He is 
perhaps a busy man. He is also worth whatever he can secure 
from life in return for his labor and toil. It may take him an hour 
or a day to find exactly what you want. Ask yourself if you 
would like to have people constantly coming into your parsonage 
or office or writing letters to you just to hunt up this name or that, 
when you are exceedingly busy or occupied with sermon or sick- 
ness in your parish. And these clergymen are certainly bored be- 
yond reason with the steady stream of curious tourists and pedi- 
gree-hunters who haunt their churches night and day. So that in 
self-defense they are obliged to get some returns for time and 
labor, spent albeit courteously for the stranger or the inquirer. 

When one writes a vicar, be sure and give him all information 
you are in possession of concerning your ancestor. For illustra- 
tion one may want to know something about a Samuel Claridge. 
Now, that is not a common name. But if there was a Samuel 
Claridge in that parish, the chances are that there was more than 
one. While if the name one is after is a common one like Smith, 
Jones or Brown, one’s search must be particularized to the min- 
utest item. One must tell, if he can, the birth, marriage and death 
date, with names of parents or children, of husband or wife, of 
removal or any other associated facts concerning the person. 

If the vicar is obliging, he may go out into the little churchyard 
adjoining his church, and copy information that is sometimes 
found on tombstones when it is not found in the registers. Books 
are too often lost or burned. Therefore, do not neglect to ask 
for all information from tombstones as well as registers. 

Many of the English parish registers have been and are being 
printed. One should ascertain first of all from some authoritative 
source whether the registers of the particular parish during the 
particular period one is seeking have been published. If one will 
send a letter to Mr. Henry Grey, 1 Churchfield Road, East Acton, 
London, or to Walford Brothers, New Oxford street London, 
either of these reliable booksellers will tell you at once what one 
wishes to know about printed genealogies. Both make a specialty 
of genealogical books, and know what has been published in Great 
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Britain on this subject. When writing to either, one should state 
all that he knows about the person one is in search of. Dates of 
birth, marriage, death, and the names of children or parents are 
necessary. The bookseller would be apt to know whether the date 
one gives has been covered by a printed register, or whether he 
must confine his work to the church registers, now unpublished. 

All printed registers and books on genealogy in general are 
found in such great libraries as the British Museum library, the 
Guildhall library of London, the New York public library, the 
Boston public library, the Chicago Newberry library, and all the 
spendid genealogical libraries, beginning with the parent of them 
all, the New England Genealogical library, situated at 9 Washbur- 
ton Place near the Boston Commons. The Utah Genealogical 
library has a collection of over 3,000 of the very best books in this 
line. While the Packard library of this city also has some books on 
the subject. These libraries, with the exception of the genealog- 
_ ical libraries proper, are free to the public and can be examined 
at any time. 

There is one other feature of the search which requires much - 
preliminary work. It is the hunt for the origin and development 
of the surname of the man for whom one is searching. This is an 
important part of the work. It is also fascinating. If the sur- 
name be a common one, the hunt will be more difficult. One 
advantage of a common name is that one will find plenty of infor- 
mation concerning its origin, and many of the name residing in 
such parishes as one may visit. On the other hand, if one wishes 
to locate his own ancestor of that name, it may be as difficult as 
the traditional hunt for the needle in the haystack, while if he be 
hunting for an uncommon name, he may find but few in the place 
where he looks. But his advantage is that those few he does find 
are pretty apt to be of his own line. 

One important clew to locating common surname ancestors 1s 
overlooked frequently by beginners. In English parishes there are 
many subdivisions of place names, such as the name of manor 
houses, farms and even the church where the marriage took place. 
If it be Smith, then one family of Smiths may live in one part of 
the village and one in another. One family may be rich, and one 
poor; one possesses a line of scholars, the other be farmers, or 
business men, or tradesmen. All these clews are enlightening. 

Two things must be remembered by the American. One, that 
his English ancestors were apt to have lived in the same place, 
generation after generation. The other that the sons followed the 
trade or profession of their fathers, generation after generation. 

The searcher after British genealogical data was advised to 
begin with a careful reading of such books of general and local 
value as he could find in the British museum (if he lived in Eng- 
land) in all the other great London libraries, and indeed, in any 
or all of the genealogical libraries of the United States. The dif- 
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ficulty of securing information from the British museum is great, 
and it is next to impossible for an untrained searcher to use the 
stores of information in that library, as the index is both anti- 
quated and clumsy. But if one were to go there in search of gen- 
ealogical data, the first thing handed to him would be a copy of 
Marshall’s Guide. 

In the latter part of the last century, an antiquarian, named 
George W. Marshall, who was the Rogue Croix Pursuivant of 
Arms, seeing the hopeless muddle of the British museum in this 
very matter, undertook to prepare a guide to the genealogical in- 
formation there. For instance, if you wanted Burke’s peerage, 
you would look in the B’s not in the P’s. For if you wanted 
the Cambridge registers, you would look in the G’s, as A. Gib- 
bons was the author of that book. In short, only the author’s 
name is indexed. You can see at a glance how inadequate this is 
for the genealogist. He cares nothing as to the author of a book 
on the Smith or Jones family. It is the Smith and the Jones that 
he is interested in. 

Marshall, therefore, took the sur-names of Great Britain, and 
made a partial index of all the printed books which contain any 
considerable references to the pedigrees of the Smiths, the Jones, 
the Browns, and so on and on. Beginning with Abadam, Abar- 
ough and Abbott, and ending with Young and Zouche, the Guide 
gives a fairly good index of the pedigrees found in' English and 
Scotch books. Yet, only a start is given in this guide; for books 
are published by the hundreds now, and it would take a mint of 
money to keep up with the indexing. However, that is the best 
way for a searcher to begin, and in the Museum the Guide is the 
only help one has. 

Later, another antiquarian named Sir Bernard Burke, the king’s 
herald at the King’s-College-at-Arms, undertook to publish a 
glorified Who’s Who for the titled clans of the British Isles. 
This book, which took up the present peerages of Great Britain 
and gave the origin of the surnames of all the peers and the pedi- 
grees at least in the direct lines, was at once quite popular. Then 
he issued “The English Commoners.” This was followed by 
“The Landed Gentry.” And this was succeeded by “The Extinct 
Baronatages.” So that in the course of fifteen or twenty years 
there was quite a roster of the blue bloods of England, and for 
genealogists this was indeed a marvelous help. For many, in fact 
most of the ancient names, are now borne by off-shoots of the 
original families, while tradespeople of a generation or so ago are 
now the peers of Great Britain. 

These books are now known as the standard English books on 
the subject of genealogy. And yet, with regard to both Marsh- 
all’s Guide and these last named books, a word of warning must 
be given. They are not infallible. Marshall is far behind the times, 
and should have a yearly edition to make it anything like com- 
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plete. While Burke, good and useful as it is, is not and did not 
assume to be infallible even at its first appearance. One must 
verify dates; for men’s minds then were as forgetful as they are 
now. 

As regards this matter of verifying data from any one of these 
sources which have been mentioned, it is not quite enough, or it 
would not be taken as satisfactory evidence in a court of chancery, 
that Burke gave this or that date. One would need to go to 
Somerset House or to the parochial records to verify the exact 
data. And as a still further anomaly, the parish records are not 
always absolutely correct. It has happened that the data given 
in the register does not correspond with that given in some old 
family Bible. What could be done in that case? Take the family 
Bible as first choice. For it might more easily happen that some 
careless clerk in the parish office made a mistake in the spelling of 
a name or the exact date of a birth or christening than that the 
father would who wrote it in the Bible at the very time of its oc- 
currence. 

All this is to prove to students that even dates are not always 
reliable. Here is the genealogical rue par excellence: Verify 
your information. 

In this advice also there must be a codifying clause. Don’t be- 
come too exact and critical, for even this attitude of mind grows 
on one and one might become a Baconian. Be ready to accept 
reasonable proof and let it go at that. The word of warning has 
been given advisedly, for most people are overcredulous rather 
than overcritical. 

Says the English authority Crofton, on this point: “An honest 
searcher would never appreciate a ‘faked’ pedigree. But it is 
fatally easy to assume a certain point, and, working from that 
assumption, to have all future details more or less incorrect. No 
time should be considered wasted which is spent in verifying in- 
formation. The searchers should not even take it for granted 
that all peerages or similar works are always correct; as a matter 
of fact, this is far from being the case. Even in the mystic circle 
of the baronetage it is said that some sixty claimants have ap- 
peared whose titles, though for long unchallenged, cannot be 
fully verified. Our late king ordered an official roll of the baronet- 
age to be registered and kept. This does not preclude the pedi- 
gree-hunter from consulting peerages and works of family history 
at libraries; indeed, this might well be the most important first 
step in the search. Let him look through his library index, under 
the heading ‘Genealogy,’ and consult works in it which he thinks 
might bear on the matter in hand. There are many such books in 
all good libraries, a list of which should be made at the outset. 

In connectoin with this caution, here is another for the benefit 
of the beginner: Don’t try to get too far back at the beginning 
of your work. Be content to go back for two or three generations 
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and if you can find a clew to go on still further backward, be a 
little slow in following this clew. Confine your searches to the 
published books for a time, until you are familiar with the method 
of tracing followed by Burke and the other standard English gen- 
ealogists. Learn to record all your information properly. That, 
after all, is of vital importance to you, and to all who may come 
after you in this work. If you choose to take Burke’s method do 
so, but learn fully how other students prepare their information. 
Acquaint yourself with the various accessory steps in tracing out 
information and be prepared to spend years, nay, a lifetime, in 
this still hunt after ancestors. 

To the Utah student here is another piece of important ad- 
vice: Don’t be in a hurry to send American money out after 
English clews until you are sure that you have exhausted the mine 
of information which exists in the confines of Salt Lake, for here 
there are many of the standard books used by the English gen- 
ealogists. There is a fairly good collection of these books in the 
Packard library, and there is a fine lot of the very best English 
and American books in the library of the Utah Genealogical so- 
ciety. Many books that are rare and difficult to find even in some 
English libraries have found their way to this carefully selected 
library. Find out what sources of information are at your own 
doors before hurrying away to other shores to pay men for hunt- 
ing up clews and pedigrees which repose in our own libraries. 


A RoGerInE Marriace. The Rogerine Baptists, or Quaker 
Baptists were a religious society which was found in New Jersey 
in 1737. The following is told of two of their number by Mr. 
Edwin Salter in his “History of Monmouth and Ocean Coun- 
(HES 5 5 

“The Rogerines held that it was not necessary to have mar- 
riages performed by ministers or legal officers. They held that it 
was not necessary for the man and the woman to exchange vows 
of marriage to make the ceremony binding. A zealous Rogerite 
once took to himself a wife in this simple manner, and then, to 
tantalize Governor Saltonstall, called on him to inform him that 
they had married themselves without aid of church or state, and 
that they intended to live together as husband and wife without 
their sanction. “What!” said the Governor in apparent indigna- 
tion, “do you take this woman for your wife?’ “Yes, I most 
certainly do,” replied the man. “And do you take this man for 
your husband?” said he to the woman. The woman replied in 
the affirmative. “Then,” said the wily old Governor, ‘in the 
name of the Commonwealth I pronounce you husband and wife 
—whom, God hath joined together let no man put asunder. You 
are now married according to both law and gospel.” 
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ce 
From THE “History or CrristiAn Names,’ By CHARLOTTE 
YONGE. 


(Continued from page 199, Vol. 5.) 


_ Literature requires considerable cultivation in a country before 
it spreads many names. It gave some in the latter days of Greece, 
and more after the old hereditary customs of Rome were broken 
up; then, during the dark ages, its influence was lost, except at 
Byzantium ; and only when the chivalrous romance became fash- 
ionable, did a few poetic knights and dames call their children 
after the heroes of the Round Table, or the paladins of Charle- 
mange, and then it must have been in defiance of the whole system 
of patron saints until the convenient plan of double names, first 
discovered by the Germans and French, enabled them to unite 
. fancy and dedication, or compliment. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth century, however, filled 
Italy with classical names, some of which spread into France, and 
a few into Germany; but as a general rule, in modern times 
France, England and America have been the countries whose 
nomenclature has been most affected by literature; France, espe- 
cially so, the prevalence of different tastes and favorite novels 
being visible from the fifteenth century downward; while Eng- 
land, since the Reformation, has slightly partaken of all these 
tastes in turn, but with her own hereditary fashions and religious 
influences mingling with them; and America exaggerates every 
variety in her mixed population. 

Savage nations who have any imagination in their composition 
generally call themselves after the grander animals or phenomena 
of nature in their country, or from some point of personal appear- 
ance. The poetical names or the Red Indians are well known— 
Minnehaha, laughing water, the heroine of Longfellow’s poem; 
Mawhooskan, the White Cloud, and the like. 

The Kaffirs give descriptive names intended to be of good omen, 
such as Umali, money. A little girl from the Loyalty isles in the 
Pacific was Wasi tu tru, meaning little chattering bird. Such 
names as these, usually long and compound (for it is a curious 
fact that the more uncivilized the nation, the more polysyllabic the 
names), are insufferable to the sailors and colonists with whom 
these nations first come in contact, and Jack, Dick, or Tom are 
sure to be applied by Englishmen to such natives as come into in- 
_tercourse with the these first settlers. 

When Christianity is brought into non-Christian nations, mis- 
sionaries have usually preferred giving what they consider as truly 
Christian names in baptism, as marking the line more distinctly 
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between the savage and the convert, but as the sounds are often 
unpronounceable by the native tongue, fresh forms are produced ; 
as, in New Zealand where the Maoris, being unable to pronounce 
“1” call Lot, Rota; William, Wiremo; the Kaffirs of Natal, with 
an opposite difficulty, call Harry, Hali, and Mary, Mali. Some 
missionaries, however, give a convert a name of Christian signifi- 
cance in its own language. 

In every intelligent nation, the giving of the name has always 
been regarded as a solemnity, often accompanied with a religious 
rite. With the Hebrews, circumcision was the period of giving 
the name to a child as a token of his being admitted into the cove- 
nant made with Abraham and his descendants. The rite was 
usually performed by a priest, but the name was uttered by the 
father, and the solemnity was fixed at the eighth day after birth. 

The Arabs derived the custom from Abraham, though with 
many tribes it is deferred till the thirteenth year, the time at which 
Ishmael was circumcised. Other eastern tribes have practiced 
the same ceremony, deriving it, some from Mahometanism, some 
from remote tradition; and the Abyssinians, among many other 
Jewish customs, both circumcise and baptize. In fact, the Semitic 
and Hamitic nations may all be broadly classed as circumcised, the 
descendants of Japhet as uncircumcised. 

And just as the practice of circumcism seems to have been 
already known, when divinely adopted as the mark of the cove- 
nant, so among the remaining nations, the naming of children was 
usually accompanied with a bathing in water. 

Greeks were named by their fathers at a solemn feast given on 
the fifth, seventh, or tenth day of their lives. Romans inherited 
at least one name, but their own individual preanomen was in 
early times solemnly bestowed at fourteen; but in later times, 
the name was imposed on boys on the ninth, on girls on the eighth, 
day, and with a bathing in water. 

The northern nations were wont—on the infant being presented 
to its father—to dip it at once into water, and mark it with the 
sign of Thor’s hammer, as its future name was given. So again, 
the Buddhists of the East wash the child while they give the name, 
and thus the Portuguese priests who first visited them were led to 
believe their whole system a diabolical parody of Christianity. 

The simple Christian name of Kings and Queens stands above 
their titles, and for many years in Italy, the Christian name was 
the usual address to all persons of all ranks, as it still continues to 
be in Russia, where the simple baptismal name with the par- 
tonymic is the most respectful address from the servant to the 
noble. The concealment of the Christian name under titles and 
surnames gradually began to prevail in France under the Bourbon 
dynasty, and by the reign of Louis XIV had so prevailed that 
territorial designations were exclusively used by all who could lay 
claim to gentle birth or to wealth, and from the earliest age, chil- 
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dren were called Monsieur de, Mademoiselle de—their father’s 
various titles or estates,—the juniors coming down to the surname 
when all were exhausted by the elders, and the Christian name 
seldom allowed to appear even in the tenderest moments. It is 
only from their pedigree, not from the letters of the most affection- 
ate of mothers, that we can learn that the son and daughter of 
Madame de Sevigne ever had Christian names at all. 

England never became quite so artificial, but it was probably to 
this French influence that it was owing that peers dropped the 
use of their Christian names, even in their signature, and that it 
became usual to speak of the married ladies of a family as “my 
daughter Baxter” or “my sister Smith,” while the graceful title of 
a knight’s wife, Dame, with her Christian name, was discarded 
for, my lady, and the unmarried woman’s, Mistress Anne or Mis- 
tress Lucy, became the unmeaning Miss; and after being foolishly 
called brevet rank and only used by old maids, has fallen into 
entire disuse. 

The turn for simplicity that inaugurated the French Revolution 
- gradually revived regard for the true personal name, rather than 
the former title, and it assumed its natual place as a sign of 
familiarity and endearment. 

Names of religion, as they were called, probably commenced 
when a monk, chancing to hear an appellation too harsh or too 
heathenish to suit his brethren, designated himself by some name 
dear to Christian association. Gradually the change became a 
matter of custom, and was supposed to betoken a change of life, 
a leaving the world and beginning afresh. 

Confirmation is likewise considered by the church of Rome as 
an occasion of adopting a new name, partly as a sign of a re- 
newed vow, and partly as a self dedication to some favorite patron, 
sometimes as a means of obtaining a more euphonious title. 

Popes began by a few instances of change of name on their 
elevation in honor of some favorite saint, but before the eleventh 
century, two or three instances ofi speedy mortality among those 
who would not part with their own, led to a belief that to retain it 
was unlucky, and a set of stock papal names was provided for all 
in turn, becoming further limited when it became the fashion to 
assume the name of the pontiff by, whom the cardinal’s hat had 
been given to the newly elected pope. 
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EXTRACTS FROM. SCOTTISH RECORDS: 
By Grorce Minns, ENGLISH GENEALOGIST. 
(Continued from page 183, Vol. 5.) 


David Paterson, Insurance broker and Mrs. Jean Howden had 
born: Alexander, 10 Oct., 1787; Isabelle, 10 Mar., 1790; David, 


25 Nov., 1791. 
EDINBURGH (CANONGATE. ) 


Martin Steel, tinplate worker, residenter, and Mary Bequarnie 
had born: David, 4 June, 1783; Duncan, 14 Oct., 1787; George, 
26 June, 1790. 

ELLON, AB. 


James Allan, in Mains of Waterton, and Jean Leslie had bap- 
tized: Helen, 28 Feb., 1777; William, 20 June, 1779; George, 18 
July, 1781 ; Isabel, 31 July, 1783; John, 20 July, 1785. 

Alexander Bowman, in Mill of Broomfield, and Elspet Bowman 
had baptised: Elspet, 13 Jan., 1760; George, 7 Nov., 1761; John, 
7 Mar., 1764; Helen, 25 May, 1767; Christian, 30 Jan., 1772; 
Alexander, 16 Dec., 1773; Jean, 29 Feb., 1776; William, 14 Sept., 
1777; James, 28 Apr., 1780; Thomas, 16 June, 1782. 

Turner Donaldson, in Wank mill of Arnage, and Sophia Ross 
had born: Robert, 2 May, 1802; Martha, 3 Ap., 1804; Alexander, 
13 May, 1806; Mary, 1 Ap., 1808; Turner, 9 Dec., 1810. 

William Jamieson, in Chapel-hall, had baptised: Jean, 24 May, 
1794 ; Helen, 20 Aug., 1796; William, 30 Mar., 1798. 

John Johnson, in upper Ardgrain and Christian Wall had bap- 
tised: George, 20 Sep., 1786; John, 30 May, 1789; William H., 
30 Nov., 1790. 

James Mentie, in Gallowhill, Arnage, and Margaret Pittendrich 
had born: John, 14 July, 1812; William, 27 Feb., 1814; James, 
S Aug. 1816; Ann, 5 Feb. 1818. 

Note. From 1814 Mentie changes to Minto. 

Sylvester Mitchell, in Braehead of Drumquhindle had baptised : 
Isabel, 7 Nov., 1794; Barbara, 8 Dec., 1796; Elspet, 24 Oct., 1801. 


BYVIE, AB. 


William Anderson, in Parkburn had bapt.: Jean, 3 Sep., 1763; 
Mary, 24 Nov., 1764; William, 14 Aug., 1766; James, 13 Nov., 
1768; John, 17 Nov., 1771; Agnes; 25 June, 1775. 

John Elder, in Geldensburn had bapt.: Jean, 10 Aug., 1761; 
William, 18 July, 1763; John, 22 June, 1765; Alexander, 21 Ap., 
1767; Margaret, 16 Mar., 1769; Elizabeth, 14 Feb., 1771. 
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_Alexander Joss, in Miln of Pettie, had bapt.: Robert, 14 July, 
1762; Mary, 7 Ap., 1764 :;Elizabeth, 25 Aug., 1765; Alexander, 
9 June, 1767; Anne 16 July, 1769; John, 25 June, 1771; Jean, 
22 Aug., 1773; William, 19 Oct., 1775; Isobel, 19 Aug., 1780. 

William, Prott, in Mill of Rottry, had born: Elisabeth, 7 Aug., 
1790; James, 19 Oct., 1792; John, 13 Ap., 1795; William 30 
pep:1797: 

Alexander Robertson, in Parnassus, had bapt.: James, 22 ApS 
1762; Elizabeth, 24 Jan., 1764; Helen, 15 Jan., 17 ; George, 
fo°Ap., 1770; Jean, 22 Ap., 1772. 

William Stephen, in Mains, had bapt.: Alexander, 6 June, 
1761; William, 15 May, 1764; George, 7 Feb., 1769; Elspet, 22 
Ape 1771: 

Alexander Wilson, in Lambhill, had bapt.: Mary, 15 Sep., 
1797, Jean, 25 Dec., 1759; Elspet, 23 Mar., 17617 John; 20 July, 
1764 ; Isobel, 12 Sep., 1766; Andrew, 18 Dec., 1770. 

Apart from the foregoing is the baptism of Alexander, son of 
Alexander Wilson, in Cardenwell, 17 Feb., 1761. 


INVERKEITHING, FIFE. 


“1703, May 11. The session being constitute ye minister in- 
formed ym he made intimation to ye congregation on Sabbath last 
yt all who were to leave the paroch should come or send ys day 
about ye Testificats and all ye following persons did appear, viz: 
Thomas Adamson, James Bell, Anna Christie, Andrew Gilmour, 
Anna Henderson, Grisall Hepburn, John Lamb, Margarget Logan, 
Robert Lillie, Helen McCleish, James Morice, Robert Morice, 
Margaret Robertson, Jean Sanders, Thomas Selkirk, Janet Sharpe, 
Helen Wilson, Elizabeth Wood, Marion Wood.” 

“Janet Moody not compeiring to produce her Testificate is to 
be represented to ye Justices of the peace.” 

Note. The old ‘‘Poor Laws” enacted that none should remove 
from one place to another without a “Pass,” or to reside in any 
parish other than their own, or where they had last gained a legal 
settlement, without a “Certificate,” signed by the local author- 
ities. Failing this, they would immediately be sent back to their 
proper place of abode; or, on the slightest suspicion of incor- 
rigibleness run the risk of being apprehended as rogues and vaga- 
bonds: for all such the punishment was severe, if not absolutely 
cruel. 

I have not come across any of the documents, alluded to, in 
Scotland; but in England most of those I have examined con- 
tained not only information affecting the “bearer” of a general 
character, but data of a genealogical character also. 

No other official instruments I am familiar with contain so 
much important information affecting the lower classes in post- 
reformation times. No small number of persons desired to re- 
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move for the express purpose of finding more suitable places to 
follow their trade and calling in, and endeavored by that way to 
establish themselves by all legitimate means. That many suc- 
ceeded, even to opulency, is very well known. But it is a query 
if the present generation know the names or birth-places of their 
poorer ancestors, that they might do them honor, who underwent 
privations, and endured hard knocks; and ‘by their deliberate ac- 
tion made it possible for their descendants to reap the advantages 
they now enjoy. 

If such records as these are still to be found in Scotland they 
would be valuable indeed to the family historian. It is to be feared 
that like those of England many have been destroyed as being use- 
less; or, allowed to decay. 

“The Kirk Session appoynts the minister to make intimation 
on Sabbaths, that those yt reside in ye paroch without testificats 
will be cited to the Session. Likewise Maisters yt suffer yr ser- 
vants or children to wander on the Sabbath day. Likewise that 
John Wilson be cited to ye Session against Sabbath next to pro- 
duce his testimoniall.” 

Then follows a list of 78 names of communicants to whom 
tickets were ordered to be given as being approved, all apparently 
strangers. 


KILMAURS, AYR. 


John Black and Jean Carr, in Kirktown had born: James, 15 
Mar., 1787; John, 29 June, 1789; Margaret 20 Jan., 1791; Jean 
14 Ap., 1793; James, 14 May, 1796; Agnes 3 June, 1799. 

James Boyd and Mary Walker, in Kirktown, had born: Wil- 
liam Fairlie, 20 Jan., 1793; James, 7 Feb., 1797; Janit, 10 May, 
1799. 

David Brown and Mary Richmond had born: Mary (2nd dr.), 
28 June, 1792; John (2nd son), 9 May, 1797; David, 19 Sep., 
1799 ; Thomas, 3 Feb., 1802; Francis, 9 June, 1804. 

Mr. Oughter Fairie had born: Agnes, 16 June, 1720, at Ruth- 
erglen, died inft., at Kilmarnock; Alexander, 21 Oct., 1722; at 
Wigtown, died inft., William, 8 Feb., 1724; Wigtown, Charles, 
14 Jan., 1726; Wigtown, Archbald, 19 Dec., 1728; died at Kil- 
maurs, 15 Sep., 1741; Alexander, 23 Aug., 1730; at Kilmarnock. 
John, 3 Nov., 1732; at Kilmures. 

Allan Galt and Mary Smith had born: Helen, 17 Sep., 1768; 
Mary, 18 Sep., 1/733 Jean, 30 Ap.017/6; Adam, 9uAus i773 - 
Margaret, 22 Feb., 1781; Janet, 11 Ap., 1783, William, 10 Feb., 
1785. 

John King and Margaret Fulton had born: (1, Mary, 3 
Sep., 1797; (3) Robert, 12 Mar., 1804; (4) Elisabeth, 6 Nov., 
1805; (5), Margaret, 30 June, 1808. 

Hugh Montgomery and Margaret Fulton had born: William, 
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12 Feb., 1789; Robert, 3 Feb., 1791; Hugh, 16 Feb., 1793; James, 
17 July, 1795; Archibald, 16 May, 1797; Andrew, 3 Decent7.99% 
Elisabeth, 29 Sep., 1804. ' 

Robert Smith and Jane Kennedy had born: Janet, 2 July, 1801; 
Margaret, 5 Sep., 1802; Robert, 2 Mar., 1804; Elisabeth, 11 June, 
1806; John, 26 May, 1808; Mary, 6 May, 1810; Robert, 26 May, 
oe Robert, 11 Sep. 1813; Jane, 2 Nov., 1815+ Julia, 26 Feb., 

William Smith and Ann Parker, had born: James, 3 July, 
1793; Elisabeth, 1 Nov., 1795; John, 28 Aug., 1797; Matthew, 
8 Ap., 1799; Jean, 10 Mar., 1800, 

William Speir and Janet Wilson in Fartherhill, had born: Jean, 
9 Nov., 1780; John, 15 Sep., 1782; Janet, 13 Feb., 1785; Ann, 8 
May, 1787; William, 22 Nov., 1789; Thomas, 28 Jan., 1792; 
Margaret Knox, Elizabeth Dun, twins, 26 Feb., 1794. 

John Smith and Agnes Alexander, in Newlands had born: 
Robert, 25 Nov., 1803; James, 11 Mar., 1804; John, 11 Nov., 
1806; Elisabeth, 11 Jan., 1808; Janet, 15 Dec., 1810; William, 
Bese ec., 1812: 

William Templeton and Agness Ferguson had born: Hugh, 
Lect 1770: 

William Templeton and Jean Gibson had born: John, 2 Mar., 
1776; William, 20 Mar., 1778; Margaret, 14 May, 1780. 

John Walker and Janet Glassford, Jodrigs, Riccarton, had 
born, (bys Avson, (25 Williamel6. Febs 181255 (3) 
Agnes, 1 Ap., 1814; (4) Alexander, 1 June, 1816; (6) Mary, 
meee ol Oras) s Wiarearet. OF Ap. 1525.8 (9 \en ames. 1 
June, 1827. 

John Wilson and Margaret Smith in Millhill had born: Agnes, 
famrebe1 76> bhomas, 27 Api. 1/9 Janet,e25 Ap.,0 1/93 > 
Allan, 14 Ap., 1795. 


OLD MONKLAND, LAN. 


John Millar, weaver, and Marion Stirling had born: Agnes, 
17 Mar., 1805; Matthew, 22 Dec., 1806; Robert, 5 Sep., 1808. 

David Wilson, farmer, Townhead, and Agnes Wotherspoon, 
had born: Janet Wilson, 9 Sep., 1788; Isabella, 132 Ochel 792; 
Gaven, 3 Aug., 1795; Agnes, 2 Feb., 1797; Mary, 5 Nov., 1799; 
David. 9 Mar., 1801; Marion, 12 Feb., 1803; James, 24 Mar., 
1805 Anne, 18 Feb., 1807; Rachel, 8 June., 1809. 


SHOTTS, LAN. 


William Anderson, day labr., in Blairs, and Christian Wil- 
liamson had born: . John, 6 May, 1788; James, 7 Feb., 1791; in 
Cotton Hill, William, 29 May, 1793; Cotton Hill, James, 24 Aug., 


1798, in Cottonhill. 
John Binning, labr., at Hurthill and Marion Strathearn: Janet 
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13 Jan., 1811; Margaret, 9 May, 1813; Alexander, 15 Sep., 1815; 
Elizabeth, 2 Oct., 1819; Marion, 1 Oct., 1822; John, 27 June, 1823. 

David Black, of New or Hartwood Mill, and Margaret Thom- 
son had born: William, 13 Dec., 1809; Catharine, 4 June, 1811; 
James, 30 Jan., 1813; Richard, 9 June, 1815; David, 1 Oct., 1817; 
Janet,-/ Feb. 1822. 

James Black, farmer, Craigens, and Marion Marshall had 
born: Elizabeth, 2 Jan., 1815; Margaret, 14 Ap., 1816; Mary, 
18 Jan., 1818; Marion, 15 Mar., 1820; John, 9 Feb., 1822; Ann, 
5 Jan., 1824; James Marshall, 31 Jan., 1826. 

James Brownlee, wright in Glebe in the lands of Wester Calder- 
head, and Isobel Walker, had born: John, 17 Aug., 1782; James, 
25 May, 1785; Alexander, 22 May, 1789; George, 27 Feb., 1794; 
David, 19 Oct., 1798. 

The children of Henry Bryce, 1818—1829; *Caldeshead, 1822 
—1829; *Cleland, 1812—, William Davidson, 1780—1795 ; 
Alex. Dalzell, 17771786; *Gray, 1821 ; Thomas Hamilton, 
1777—1795; Arch. Lang, 1827—1834; Thomas Paterson, 1815— 
1831; *Paterson, 1821—; *Russel, 1819—; William Shaw, 1784 
—1795. 


John Somervill, 1789—1797; William Sommerville, 1826— 
1834; John Smith, 1779—1795; *Thomson, 1818——; Peter 
Turner, 1813—1826; Thomas Walker, 1808—1826; James White, 
1816—1827. 

Robert Dick, tenant in Roughridge and Elizabeth Scott had 
born: James, 3 Nov., 1786; Thomas, 9 June, 1788; John, 27 
Feb., 1790; William, 7 Nov., 1791; Janet, 4 Jan., 1794; Robert, 
18 July, 1798. 

William Fleming, in Pickerstone Hill and Anna Smith had 
born: Jean<2 Ap..1778> Anna, 16 Feb., 17805 Avnes smith, 
18) Oct, 1785; In -Drumbuoe: John, 10. Ap., 1788, James, 2s 
Jan; 1790. William, 29 Jan., 1794; Janet, 31 Dec, 1/96. 

William Gilchrist, tenant in Easter House of Murdostoun, and 
Margaret Stewart had born: Daniel, 4 July, 1763; John, 2 Feb., 
1768; Margaret, 22 Sep., 1770; Archibald, 30 Dec., 1785. 

Olexander McCartur, tenant in Cadlehill of Murdostoun, and 
Janet Henry had born: Anna, 10 June, 1781; Margaret, 18 
Mar., 1783; Janet, 18 Mar., 1785; Jane, 21 Mar., 1788; James, 
19 Mar., 1790; William, 5 Nov., 1792; Alexander, 27 Mar., 
1795 Catherine, 10 Sep., 1797. 

Patrick Orr, farmer in Nethertown, and Anna Auld had 
born: Thomas, 28 May, 1788; William, 13 May, 1789; Agnes, 
21) May, 1799. 

Benjamin Pender, weaver in Crossgates of Dewshills, and Mary 
Morton had born: Agnes, 7 Dec., 1808; James, 24 June, 1811; 


*Only a few names to these. See also list on page 161, Vol. 1. 
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John, 30 Mar., 1814; Benjamin, 27 Aug., 1816; Margaret, 13 
Aug., 1819. In 1819 called “Changekeeper,” at Lighthill. 

John Rea and Elisabeth Wark, in Bogland had born: Agnes, 
(?20 or 10) Dec., 1773; William, 19 May, 1776; John, 20 Mar., 
1778; James, 1 Mar., 1780; Alexander, 1 Sep. 17835" Janet 15 
Mar., 1786. 

Thomas Steele, tenant in Hartwood, and Janet Russell had 
born: William, 24 June, 1774; John, 3 Mar., 1776; Thomas, 
19 June, 1778; Janet, 25 Dec., 1782; Robert, 26 June, 1785; 
Agnes, 9 Jan., 1788; James, 26 Sep., 1791; Mary, 16 July, 1795. 

James Waddell, tenant in Easter Baton, and Christian Bryce 
had born: William, 8 Mar., 1765; Janet, 18 Oct., 1767; Jan, 
27 July, 1770; died 21 May, 1788; John, 17 Dec., 1773; Chris- 
tan oeMar., 1775; died 17 Ap., 1825. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


AMERICAN FAMILY SOCIETIES. 


The following American Family Societies, and the addresses 
by which they may be reached should be of interest to many who 
are seeking genealogical information. Families who are con- 
nected with these names would do well to get in touch with the 
Society in which they are interested. 

ALpEN, Mrs. Flora S. Matthewson, South Braintree, Mass. 

APPLEGATE, Mary E: Applegate, 1585 E. 60th. St., Chicago, Il. 

BartLetr, Mrs. Ermina B. Subanek, 81 Pearl St., Holyoke, 


Mass. 

Banos, Chas. H. Bangs, 149 Tremont, St., Boston, Mass. 

Baspitt, W. B. Browns, Blackinton, Mass. 

BALtou, Carrie C. Ballou, 34 Pleasant St., Stoughton, Mass. 

Bates, Rev. Newton W. Bates, Austinburg, O. 

BRADSTREET, Mrs. Wm. A. Bradstreet, Danvers, Mass. 

Breese, Mrs. J. E. MacDonald, Horseheads, N. Y. 

BuLKELEy, W.'S. Richardson, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Bunker, Mrs. James R. Pringle, 4. Beachmont Ave., Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Miss Abbie M. Chamberlain, 6 Exeter Park, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cuaptn, Merrick W. Chapin, Hartford, Conn. 

Cuester, Frank D. Chester, Hotel Bristol, Boston. 

CLoueH, Curr, J. L. Clough, Nashua, N. H. 

Conant, Hamilton L. Conant, 602 Ford Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

DoanE, Mrs. Nellie D. Dunning, 12 Hall Place, W. Quincy, 
Mass. 

Dupbtey, Miss Sarah C. Rumrill, 72 Dale ‘St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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Emery, Miss Jessie F. Emery, The Warren, Roxbury, Mass . 

Farrpanks, Mrs. Emma L. Peabody, Annisquam, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Foce, Mrs. A. J. Fogg, 73 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Fotsom, James E. Folsom, Braintree, Mass. 

Goopwin, Ella E. Plumer, Rollinsford, Me. 

Gowinc, Miss Carrie M. Swain, Wilmington, Mass. 

Hirpretu, Eugene W. Hildreth, 5 High St., Melrose, Mass. 

Jewett, Amos E. Jewett, Rowley, Mass. 

Jewett, John M. Saxe, 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Krmpatt, Sarah Louise Kimball, 1113 Call Building, San 
Francisco. 

Larkin, Annette E. Tucker, Hope Valley, R. I. 

Loomis, Jennie Loomis, Windsor, Conn. 

Lorp, Geo. E. Lord, Hopkinton, N. H. 

Locke, Mrs. Laura E. Locke, Rye, N. H. 

Mack, Chas. T. Mack, 17 Fairmont Terrace, Jersey City, N. J- 

Miter, Ira J. Strong, Box 347, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye, Mrs. Annie Nye Smith, Littleton Common, Mass. 

Parker, P. Hildreth Parker, Lowell, Mass. 

Packarp, Sarah L. Mecuen, 34 New Castle Rd., Brighton. 
Mass. 

Putnam, Geo. H. Day, Saybrook Point, Conn. 

RANDALL, Chas. P. Randall, Roslindale, Mass. 

READE-REED, Alanson H. Reed, Old State House, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rice, Geo. H. Barton, 234 Berkley St., Boston, Mass. 

Rozsrnson, Miss E. W. Robinson, 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J- 

SANFoRD, Miss Julia M. Sanford, Warwick, N. Y. 

Suepp, Frank E. Shedd, 40 Melville Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Stocum, Chas. E. Slocum, Defiance, Ohio. 

Smati, Mrs. Lora A. Underhill, 80 Humphrey St., Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Stetson, N. M. Stetson, Abington, Mass. 

STACKPOLE, Miss Nellie S. Stackpole, 66 Abbott St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

STARR, Hosea R. Starr, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

UNDERHILL, .D Harris Underhill, 248 Maple Ave., Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_ Tower, Francis L. Tower, 89 Sheridan Ave., Medford, Mass. 

Wears, F. L. Weare, Seabrook, N. H. 
oy es Mrs. Fannie P. Gates, 43 Lancaster St., Leominster, 

ass. 

Witcox, Geo. H. Wilcox, Meriden, Conn. 

Wine, John O. Wing, Melrose, N. Y. 

Wotcort, H. R. Wolcott, 147 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Wooprurfr, Adelaide Gibbs, Livonia Centre, N. Y. 

WILLARD, Charles W. Walker, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
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WORK FOR THE DEAD. 


From “Rational Theology,” the text book for the Melchizedek Priest- 
hood Classes of the Church, for 1915. 


By Dr. Joun A. Wiprtsoer. 


The doctrine of the brotherhood of man and the principles 
of united order and co-operation show the necessity of giving 
ourselves for the common good. This intense desire of the 
Church for service to all, for the human brotherhood, are probably 
nowhere better shown than in the work for the dead. 

Temple work rests on the principle of the Great Plan that all 
must be saved, or at least given the opportunity of salvation. 
Those who have been unable to accept ‘the Gospel ordinances on 
earth, are not necessarily denied the privileges of membership 
in the Church or refused the blessings which come to those who 
accept the truth. For such dead persons vicarious work must be 
done in all the essential ordinances of the Church. Vicarious work 
- is not new, for it has been practiced in various forms from the 
first day. In common daily life, a man is given authority to do 
official work for another, when a “power of attorney” is conferred. 
The work of Jesus Christ was essentially vicarious, for he atoned 
for the act of Adam. 

Great eternal truths make up the Gospel plan. All regulations 
for man’s earthly guidance have their eternal spiritual counter- 
parts. The earthly ordinances of the Gospel are themselves only 
reflections of heavenly ordinances. For instance, baptism, the gift 
of the Holy Ghost and temple work are merely earthly symbols of 
realities that prevail throughout the universe; but, they are sym- 
bols of truths that must be recognized if the Great Plan is to be 
fulfilled. The acceptance of these earthly symbols is part and 
parcel of correct earth life, but being earthly symbols they are 
distinctly of the earth, and can not be accepted elsewhere than 
on earth. In order that absolute fairness may prevail and eternal 
justice may be satisfied, all men to attain the fullness of their 
joy must accept these earthly ordinances. There is no water 
baptism in the next estate, nor any conferring of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost by the laying on of earthly hands. The equivalents of 
these ordinances prevail no doubt in every estate, but only as they 
are given on this earth can they be made to aid, in their onward 
progress, those'who have dwelt on earth. For that reason those 
who have departed this life without having accepted the earthly 
ordinances, which constitute in part the conditions of entrance to 
the Church, must have that work done for them on earth. By 
proxy they must be baptized by water, receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and accept of the temple ordinances. By this method the 
path to eternal life is invariable; in fairness and without discrim- 
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ination, all must tread it. Were there any departure from this 
order, it would be a short time only until men might take upon 
themselves the authority of devising various methods whereby 
eternal joy might be obtained. This would be unnatural, because 
definite order prevails throughout nature. 

To do work for the dead involves much sacrifice on the part of 
the living. Genealogies must be collected, exact information con- 
cerning dates of births and deaths and other fundamental data 
must be obtained, and the better part of a day is required to take 
the endowments for each dead person—and all this, usually, for a 
person long dead, of whom the worker may have no definite knowl- 
edge beyond name and time of his life. It follows that only by 
love for one’s fellowmen can the work be done. Young and old 
may do work for the dead in the temples ; and young and old are, 
indeed, engaged in it. Especially in the evening of life, when time 
is more plentiful for such work, do many persons give themselves 
fully to this labor of love. As a result of temple work for the 
dead, in which thousands of people give their time and means, a 
igreat flood of love for humanity is poured out upon the people. 

Before the earth passes away into its next stage of existence, 
work must be done in the temples for all the living and all 
the dead. Only when this is done, will the curtain be rolled up, 
and the vision of complete existence given to man. To do work 
for the dead, who in life did not accept the Gospel, will require 
complete genealogies of the human race. To secure these is a 
gigantic task. The diverse conditions of human life, and the vicis- 
situdes of the race have been such that frequently genealogies 
have not been written and often have been lost. The most care- 
ful search of man will not reveal: them all. However, as has 
been explained, in an intelligent universe, nothing is wholly lost. 
The record of every man exists and by some means will be found 
before the work on earth is completed. Meanwhile, no external 
power will come to man’s aid, until he has used all his own efforts, 
and therefore it becomes necessary for men to search out all exist- 
ing genealogies of the human race. When that has been done, 
in the years to come, man may rest secure that the gods who direct 
our earth, will come to the rescue of this important part of the 
work of salvation. 

Consequently there is intense interest in the Church in all gene- 
alogical matters. Every person is on the lookout for his own 
genealogy ; when that is completed, he searches for those of others. 
Such work intensifies family loyalty and devotion, from which all 
virtues proceed. It follows, also, that the Church records and 
preserves with utmost care the genealogical histories of its mem- 
bers. Sacred history shows that at all times, when the Church 
has been on earth, genealogies have been carefully kept by the 
people. 

Work for the dead has far-reaching results. First of all it 
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establishes a close communion among all who have lived and who 
are living on earth. The hearts of the children are turned to the 
fathers, and the hearts of the fathers are turned to the children. 
This, indeed, is the vital principle of the Great Plan—that all 
may work together to the ultimate good of each. 

The principle of infinite, loving brotherhood among men, as 
exemplified in the work for the dead, may be applied in the daily 
lives of the living. If so much work is done, so much time and 
energy expended and so much care bestowed upon the salvation of 
the dead, how much more should we help and support and love the 
living. The living must always be man’s first concern. This 
principle, carried into our daily lives, means that we must con- 
tinually and at our own sacrifice help each other. Then only will 
the sacrifice for the dead not be in vain. 

Work for the dead is no doubt, symbolic of the great universal 
law that things of the universe move onward together, not singly. 
So great is this principle in its application to daily life, among the 
living, that it rises to be one of the mightiest principles that con- 
tribute to human brotherhood and brotherly love. 


UTAH IN 1850. 


By James H. Martineau, IN THE “CONTRIBUTOR” FOR JANUARY, 


1891. 


It is very difficult for young men born in Utah, and still more 
so for those who have emigrated from other countries, to under- 
stand how Utah, with its fair valleys, which now bloom as a 
garden, could ever have been so barren and desolate as they have 
heard the old Pioneers describe it. Now, look where they may, 
they see beautiful homes, lovely fields and orchards, majestic shade 
trees and waving meadows. “Is it possible,” say they, “This beau- 
tiful scene could ever had been the dreary waste we have heard 
our fathers describe?” It is even so and the writer, in whose 
memory those scenes are still fresh, will endeavor to illustrate by 
a few reminscences. 

It was the 22nd of July, 1850, that on my way to the California 
gold fields, I first entered the valley of the Great Salt Lake; but it 
seems as if it were yesterday. As our little company, of half a 
dozen wagons, emerged from the mouth of Parley’s canyon, a vast 
expanse of gray desert met the eye, enlivened only by a growth 
of stunted sun flowers upon the slopes or “benches” at the foot 
of the mountains. Gray, gray everywhere ; nothing but the bluish- 
gray of sage-brush and greasewood covered the whole face of 
the land. Not an acre of meadow or green grass to be seen 
anywhere: the only green visible being a thin line of willows along 
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the Jordan, or the small streams flowing into the valley from the 
mountains. 

We saw squaws among the sun flowers with basket and pad- 
dle in hand, beating the sunflower seeds into their baskets; the 
seed ground between two flat stones into coarse meal, forming 
material for their only kind of bread. The Indians cultivated 
no land, but subsisted upon game, fish, sunflower seeds and roots ; 
and when grasshoppers and crickets were plentiful, they gathered 
them by the bushel and baked them, for future use in pits, which 
they dug in the ground and heated by fires made in them. Some- 
times the poor natives had not even this to eat, and to preserve life, 
had to subsist upon the inner bark of cedar and juniper, and seed- 
bearing grass. 

Although the scene upon entering the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake was desolate in the extreme, away in the distance was a 
sight that gladdened the eye and caused tears of joy to flow from 
more than one of our party. For months had we toiled slowly 
onward, living on bacon and flour—flour and bacon—month after 
month. “And now,” we thought, as we saw the distant houses, 
“now we may get something good to eat—some milk, butter,— 
green vegetables!” What luxuries! Who can appreciate such 
things until long deprivation had made them precious? 

We drove through the scattered town of small one-story adobe 
or log dwellings, but saw nowhere a sign displayed to indicate a 
store, grocery or other place of business. I afterwards found there 
were a few small second-hand stores in town, one on Emigration 
Street as Fourth South was then called; one east of President 
Young’s block, and one or two in other places, but none on Main 
Street, which, at that time was lined on either side by a simple 
pole fence. No shade trees or orchards were to be seen; if any 
fruit trees had been planted they were too small to be casually 
noticed. Some tall native cottonwoods stood along the south 
branch of City Creek, which ran southerly through the lot formerly 
owned by General Wells. The other branch of the stream ran 
westward through the temple block, and thence found its way 
to the Jordan. The Old Fort on the present Sixth Ward or Pio- 
neer Square, was still inhabitated by families, who had not yet 
been able to build upon their own lots. Everybody was busy—no 
loafers standing about—every man engaged in the mighty work of 
building a new state in the midst of the desert. And every man 
was a farmer. Food is the most important requisite of life ; people 
may and do live without clothing and comforts, but food they 
must have or soon they die. So every man’s great desire seemed 
to secure food for himself and family—a desire sharpened by the 
sufferings of the infant colony the two previous years of partial 
famine. 

One thing struck a stranger as very odd—the sight of money 
disdained and refused in making a trade. For instance I buy some 
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butter and vegetables and offer the money for it—“Can’t you let 
me have some sugar, sir, or some coffee or some dried apples, 
instead of money?” I answer that we have but little of such 
articles left—hardly enough to last us to California, and again 
offer the cash. “Oh do let us have a little dried fruit it is so long 
since I had any!” And so we found there are things more de- 
sirable than money. This was a common experience during the 
summer of 1850—money refused, and better pay—food—de- 
manded. It may be different in Utah today. 


Other things—strange things—were noticed by our party. Not 
an oath was heard from any of the “Mormon” settlers; and if a 
Gentile uttered one, he did so carefully, and we understood a man 
was liable to a fine for swearing. Not a drunken man could be 
seen—for there were no drinking hells allowed and there we no 
houses of ill-fame. 

No one thought to fasten a door at night—there were no 
thieves ; and a woman might pass through the streets alone at any 
hour of the night with perfect safety. 

A few settlers lived in Davis County, and some where Ogden 
now stands. Also at Provo and its surroundings in Utah County. 
The country about Bountiful—now so rich and productive—then 
lay an open waste, covered only by a short, stunted growth of 
sage and greasewood, and to all human appearance seemed ut- 
terly worthless. As the writer rode over it in those days he would 
not have taken a mile square of it as a gift. What was it good 
for? It would produce nothing—not even grass—without water, 
and there was no water for it. “Yes,” says the reader, “but there 
is water for it now, why not then?” I will tell you. 

When the Latter-day Saints settled Utah they blessed the land 
by the authority of the Holy! Priesthood, that it should be fertile. 
they blessed the waters, that they should increase. The Almighty 
heard, approved and verified their words. That is the reason in a 
nutshell; that explains the great change that has taken place 
since Utah was first settled; a change well known to all 
the old Pioneers. I heard President Kimball one day, when 
in the spirit of prophecy, he said: “As the need for water increases 
among the people, so shall the waters increase from this time 
forth. Write it down if you like for it is true.” I heard his 
words and recorded them, and now testify to their truth, as shown 
by almost forty years experience since the words were spoken. 
The waters in Utah have increased. Small rivulets, dry in sum- 
mer, have become steady streams, and much larger, and large 
streams have grown larger. Springs have broken out where they 
never existed before, as the writer knows by personal observation. 

In the spring of 1851, I went to where Payson now stands, seé- 
lected a farm and proposed to settle. At that time—March 10th, 
not a house had been erected, but some were being build of logs, by 
seven families lately arrived. Making known to them my inten- 
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tion, I was answered, “Oh yes, you can have all the land you 
want, but no water. We claim all the water and there is not 
enough for us.” And so I went down to Iron County. Water at 
Payson was scarce; the whole stream would have run into a 
ditch two feet wide or less. How many people live in and 
around Payson now? Hundreds, if not thousands, and all have 
water. So has it been all through Utah. I remember upon one oc- 
casion upon traveling in southern Utah in company with Apostles 
George A. Smith and Amasa Lyman, we stopped for lunch one 
day at a small spring which oozed from a bank ran a few yards 
and disappeared in the sand—the only water for miles around. 
And this is how we got water to drink :—One sat beside the spring 
with spoon and tin cup, dipping a spoonful at a time until the 
cup was full. Years afterwards, I passed that place again, and 
found to my astonishment, five families living there, all supplied 
from the same spring with water enough for gardens and fruit 
trees. Many similar examples might be noted had we space. 

For years after Utah was settled the country was considered 
the very worst. President Young used to say it was a good 
country for the Saints to live in, “for,” said he, “no one else would 
or could inhabit it.” For years it required constant persuasion 
from the Presidency and Twelve to keep the people from wander- 
ing away to more favored lands, and nothing but the wonderful 
faith of the people retained them. In spite of all, many did go 
away each year, feeling as if their hardships were more than they 
could bear. But the great majority remained, sustained by a faith 
without parallel in the history of any people. 

More than a thousand miles from the Missouri river ; surrounded 
on all sides by unconquered tribes of blood-thirsty savages; poor, 
plundered of their all by ruthless foes in Missouri and Illinois; 
hated and despised by all the world; what but suffering and death 
could they expect in their isolated, desert home? Their clothing 
would soon wear out, their ammunition needed for self-defense, 
would soon be expended, and all this would require a year’s jour- 
ney to replace. But they could at least raise bread. “No,” says 
Col. Bridger and others long resident there, “you can’t raise any- 
thing here. Frost every month in the year.” He said he would 
give one thousand dollars for the first bushel of corn they could 
raise, and felt secure in his offer. : 

But the Saints did conquer the desert, by the blessing of Him 
who rules all things; and their achievements, in founding a pros- 
perous commonwealth as they did, in the face of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties will yet be pointed to as some of the most 
remarkable upon record. The silly babble indulged in by some 
of the enemies of the ‘““Mormons,”—that Utah was desirable in 
the beginning—fertile, abounding in water and verdant meadows 
—can only bring a smile to the Pioneer, who remembers things as 
they were then. 
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ComPILep By ANDREW JENson, Assistant CHurcH Historian. 
(Continued from Page 195, Vol. V.) 


Thursday, July 11, 1845. Elder Benjamin F. Grouard left Mata- 
hora, Anaa, on another tour of the island. He writes: “TI 
started on a mission around the island, with the intention of stop- 
ping one week in each place, or settlement, of which there were 
five. I found the same general interest prevailing wherever I 
went; the people crowded around me in great multitudes to ask 
me questions about the work I represented, and thus I was kept 
busy from daylight in the morning till 12 and 1 o’clock at night. 
Some nights I scarcely got any sleep at all. During the four 
weeks I was absent from my headquarters, I baptized 195 souls; 
among the number was the king and several high chiefs. The 
Sunday after my return to Matahora I baptized 65. 

The work on Anaa now having had a glorious and successful 
beginning, I needed assistance, and I had anxiously waited for 
Brother Rogers to come to my aid; but how great was my sur- 
prise and disappointment when I received a letter from him, stat- 
ing that he was on the point of starting for home; and another 
letter from Elder Pratt, informing me that Elder Rogers had 
passed that island on his homeward journey. I now felt lonely 
indeed; there were only two of us left in this vast field, and we 
two so far apart that we could not communicate together, except 
by chance. And what added more to our discomfiture and soli- 
tude, was that we had not received one scrap of intelligence from 
the Church since we left home, and consequently knew nothing of 
its situation and prospects. 


I continued to labor and travel from settlement to settlement, 
administering in the ordinances of the Gospel from day to day, 
with a joyful heart. My privations and hardships were many, and 
some of them were quite severe; but the Lord blessed me, so 
that I retained my health and strength to a remarkable degree. 
My food was coarse and taken irregular. My bed was the ground 
with only a thin mat under me and ofttimes in the open air, or 
nearly so. In traveling from place to place, I often waded 
through the salt water for long distances, was exposed to rain 
and other inconveniences, which, in ordinary life, would be con- 
sidered sufficient to throw a person of the strongest constitution 
on a) bed of sickness; but I was not affected thereby in the least. 
It afforded me untold pleasure and satisfaction to witness the 
great change which had taken place among the people since my 
arrival among them. When I first came, the utmost confusion 
and disorder prevailed; sin in its most horrid forms stalked about 
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in broad daylight. There was no restraint on them whatever ; 
the prevailing customs rather did more to encourage than dic- 
courage sin. But how different now! The Gospel now de- 
manded nearly their entire attention ; hundreds rejoiced in its 
truths and many others were diligently enquiring of the way of 
eternal life. To hear them calling upon the Lord in the name 
of Jesus Christ and praying for the success of his work among 
them, caused my bosom to swell with gratitude indeed. It was a 
few years ago that they sent out their war expeditions in large 
double canoes to the number of fifteen or twenty, each one manned 
with fifty men or more, and return from the adjacent islands with 
the sculls of the victims they had slain in battle and whose bodies 
they had eaten. By scratching away a few inches of dirt one can 
- even now find their worshiping places filled with sculls, which were 
buried in honor of their god as trophies of their victories. Such 
were the people who are now rejoicing in the Gospel. I have bap- 
tized three generations, namely, father, son and grandson, who 
together have sat down to their feasts of human flesh, but who 
are now faithful members of the Church.” 


Tuesday, Sept. 16. The missionary barque “John Williams,” 
of London, arrived at Tubuai, with two Protestant missionaries 
on board, namely, Mr. Platt, who had spent many years as a mis- 
sionary in the Society Islands, and Mr. Crowzey, a German. Both 
landed and had a long conversation with Elder Pratt, whom they 
questioned closely in regard to the doctrines he advocated among 
the natives. Though displeased with his course on different 
points, they left without abusing him, and even rendered him 
some assistance and wished him God speed; but as they learned 
that he was not receiving financial aid from the Church he repre- 
sented, they did not think he could or would remain long upon 
the island, but that both he and his companion on Chain Island 
(Anaa) would soon return home, and Jeave the field to the Eng- 
lish missionaries. 


Friday, August 8. Queen Repa, a member of the Church on 
Tubuai, gave birth to a son, who was born heir to the crown of 
Tubuai. 

Sunday, September 21. A general meeting of all the members 
on Anaa for the purpose of organizing and attending to some im- 
portant business for the further progress of the work was held at 
Matahora, under the presidency of Elder Benjamin F. Grouard. 
On this occasion five branches of the Church were organized on 
the island and seventeen officers ordained. Elder Grouard also 
gave such instructions as were deemed necessary. The Church 
had a membership of 620 on the island, with bright prospects for 
many more. Continuing his narrative, Elder Grouard writes: 
“T now felt more than ever the need of some one to assist me— 
some one with whom I could counsel. But alas! where could 
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such a man be found. There were none except Elder Pratt within 
the radius of thousands of miles, and he was on a small island 
about five hundred miles away. I knew not what to do or how 
to act; but assistance I must have. If Elder Pratt only knew my 
situation, I felt satisfied that he would fly to my assistance with- 
out delay, but how could he be informed. If I wrote to him, I 
must wait for an opportunity to send it to Tahiti, where the letter 
would remain till some vessel happened to go to Tubuai, after 
which he might have to wait two or three months before he could 
find an opportunity of getting to Tahiti, where he must wait for 
another opportunity to come to Anaa. All this would in all prob- 
ability consume six or perhaps eight months—a longer time than 
I felt inclined to wait. Considering the matter in that light, I felt 
much perplexed, but finally conceived of the idea of going after 
him in a native double canoe. These vessels, in which the natives 
go from island to island, are quite serviceable in good weather 
when sailing before the wind; but in bad weather they are dan- 
gerous, which is proven by the manner of their construction. The 
-keel of one of these canoes consists of four or five pieces, each 
about three by four inches in size, sewn together with a cord 
braided from cocoanut husk. Pieces of plank are then fitted on 
to either edge, varying in size according to the size of the tree 
from which it is taken; the two edges are then sewed together 
with the kind of cord mentioned, when another plank is fitted 
above, and so on till they rise to the required height. Some ves- 
sels consist of from fifty to one hundred pieces of plank, all sewed 
together in the manner stated—without a knee or timber in the 
whole vessel. Two of these are then lashed together with cross 
sticks and a deck or floor laid between them. Not a nail or a 
piece of iron is used in their construction. They vary in length 
from thirty to forty-five feet and are generally rigged in schooner 
style. In one of these vessels I decided to go to Tahiti, where | 
would secure a quadrant and compass, and go to Tubuai, if no 
better opportunity presented itself. I had made the matter a sub- 
ject of prayer for several days and felt satisfied that it was the 
best I could do under the circumstances. I therefore applied to 
the natives for a vessel, and obtained one, which they kindly re- 
paired and fitted up for me, and on the 14th of October I sailed 
for Tahiti with a fair wind.” 

Tuesday, October 14. Elder Benjamin F. Grouard left the 
island of Anaa and set sail for Tubuai, to visit Elder Pratt. Elder 
Grouard writes: “Our crew consisted of eighteen souls. This 
was a large number for a small vessel like the one I had secured, 
but no more than was necessary, as it had to be hauled up on the 
land as soon as it struck a beach, the surf always running high, 
and there was no place to anchor. During the first few hours of 
our voyage the weather was good, but after dark it commenced 
to blow hard, and the weather at last became so squally that we 
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were obliged to haul in all our sails. The next morning we could 
carry a little sail, and steered for the island of Metitia. 

“Some of the chiefs on board desired to stop here, contrary to 
my wishes; and in our endeavor to reach the island late in the 
afternoon, the strong wind carried away our foremast. We man- 
aged to improvise a stump mast and fastened sail onto it, but soon 
a sudden puff of wind carried away our main mast. Once more 
we went to work and prepared another jury mast and made sail 
on it; but by this time it was nearly dark. Steering in the dark 
as best we could, we reached the land about 8 o'clock; but it was 
now pitch dark and the wind blowing a gale and directly on the 
shore. The rugged cliffs of the island stood boldly before us 
defying the angry waves as they dashed themselves to pieces with 
deafening roar upon their sides. As far as the eye could see the 
shore was lined with the white foam of the angry surf which 
dashed with dreadful fury upon the rocks; we had already got 
‘nto the rollers so that it was impossible for us to retreat. The 
surf was breaking on either side of us within a few feet of the 
bows of the vessel, but we could discern a small opening, about 
a tod wide, a little to our left, where it did not break. The vessel 
had now become unmanageable, and we were left to the mercy of 
the waves; but the Lord ordered it so that no lives were lost. 
Three or four rollers threw us on the rocks and that part of our 
craft which was nearest land was broken to pieces. Though the 
surf was running very high, we were enabled to save everything 
on board except a few small articles of no great value. Had we 
struck the rocks ten feet either to the right or to the left of where 
we landed the probability is that every one of us would have been 
lost, but the providence of God saved us by bringing us to the only 
spot where our lives could be saved. The natives of the island 
had come down to assist us in saving our things. This being 
done, we severed our outside vessel from the other, which was a 
complete wreck, and got her on the shore. That part of our craft 
had escaped damage, except for four or five holes which had been 
made in her. After securing everything as best we could we 
spread our mats and laid down to rest till daylight. 


Next morning I arose with a heavy heart. Here I was on a 
little island, seldom visited by vessels, our own stowed to pieces 
and none belonging to the island. I had fondly hoped to see 
Brother Pratt in a short time, but through this shipwreck my 
prospects in this regard had become blighted. Fortunately, nearly 
all the natives who were with me were experts in building native 
vessels, and if no other way presented itself, 1 hoped to get away 
in two or three months in a vessel of our own construction. Ob- 
taining permission from the natives of the island to cut timber for 
a new vessel, we had the keel laid in less than a week and nearly 
one breadth of plank in. In the meantime I preached the Gospel 
to the people of the island, who took great interest in the work, 
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and soon two requested baptism. After being on the island about 
two weeks, during which time I had prayed to the Lord daily to 
send a vessel that way, a vessel appeared. Fearing that she 
should not come in close, I took a native and started off in a canoe 
to waylay her. After paddling off about five miles, we rested on 
our oars, waiting for her to come up. I then told my native com- 
panion that in case the captain of the approaching vessel refused 
to take my things on with me, he should, on his return to the 
island, tell the other natives from Anaa to make all possible haste 
in finishing their vessel and then bring my things to Tahiti. Ina 
few minutes the vessel came up, and paddling alongside I clam- 
bered up her side without further ceremony. I saw at once that 
she was French and walking aft I laid my case before the captain, 
who could speak English. He said I was welcome to a passage 
to Tahiti, but he could not possibly wait for my things to be 
brought out from the island. Consequently, I sent the native back 
with instructions, and twenty-four hours later I landed at Papeete, 
Tahiti, without one cent of money and barely one shift of clothing. 

“I found the few Saints on Tahiti about the same as when I left 
them six months before, and they kindly administered to my 
wants. Fortunately, I found a vessel there bound for Tubuai, 
from whence she was to return back at once. This was indeed 
providential and unexpected. I wrote a pressing demand for 
Brother Pratt, which the captain kindly consented to take, to- 
gether with all the letters | had written during the past four or 
five months which had been delayed at Tahiti till now. The cap- 
tain also told me that if Elder Pratt desired to come to Tahiti, he 
would bring him gratis. After all I began to think that my ship- 
wreck on Metitia would yet turn out for the best. 


Having now done all I could towards the object for which I 
left Anaa, until my vessel or Elder Pratt arrived, I once more 
began to blow my trumpet to the people of Tahiti, though they 
were no more settled or prepared to hear my message than they 
were when I left them to goto Anaa. The war was still the great 
and all-absorbing topic of conversation. I started on a short trip 
around the island, and the first point I made was the encampment 
of the belligerant natives, where I found some of my old acquaint- 
ances, who were willing to do anything for me to make me com- 
fortable and also listened to the Gospel; but they thought it would 
never do to obey it till they had killed all the Frenchmen on 
Tahiti. On the windward or south end of the island, which was 
far away from the seat of war, I found the people much more 
quiet and composed; and as soon as they learned who I was they 
invited me to preach to them, as their missionary had run away 
from them. I remained with them about a week and preached 
to them; they were anxious to have me remain with them to be 
their teacher, which, of course, I could not do under the circum- 
stances. In several other places, as I traveled around the island, 
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I found the people highly interested in my message, and had there 
been Elders to take advantage of the openings, undoubtedly, a 
good work could have been begun. The English missionaries 
were more angry than ever before, when they learned what I was 
doing, and tried again to destroy my influence by circulating all 
the lies they had ever heard and could concoct themselves con- 
cerning the ‘Mormons.’ ” 

Wednesday, October 28. Elder Addison Pratt, on Tubuai, 
blessed nine children, whose parents were in the Church, namely, 
Dariu (son of Repa), Vehia, Teihotu, Moetaha and Nohoiata 
(sons of King Pihatila), Hopea and Ruipune (adopted sons of 
Haametue), Hoa (son of Iumaeteupo), and Tehi (adopted son 
of Timo). These were the first children blessed according to the 
order of the Church on the island of Tubuai. Only one more 
child was blessed by Elder Pratt during his first mission on 
ie and that was Ieehu, daughter of Amo, blessed Dec. ie 
1845. 

Thursday, December 4. The schooner “Artarevedre” arrived 
at Tubuai. Under that day Elder Pratt journalizes as follows: 
“This has been a day long to be remembered by me. At daylight, 
being at Mahu, I started for Mataura, and as I plodded my way 
over hill and dale serious thoughts came to my mind. How many 
more times, thought I, must I pace this distance, ere the Lord will 
open the way for my deliverance from this my banishment from 
home and friends and the bustle of a busy world? I had now 
been marching this road for nineteen months and how much 
longer I should have to do it still, I knew not. I arrived at 
Mataura and saluted the brethren and friends as usual. Soon after 
my arrival I heard the cry of ‘sails, and in looking out of the win- 
dow I saw a schooner running down the island for Mataura, 
which proved to be the’‘Artarevedre.’ Her boat soon landed with 
my friend Capt. Lajat, who came up to me and said, ‘I have now 
come to fulfill the promise I made when | was here before that I 
would be the first man to bring you letters from your wife!’ He 
then pulled out a number of letters, two of which had the well 
known handwriting of my wife on them. It is useless for me to 
try to describe my feelings, for they can only be understood by 
those who have been in similar circumstances. These were the 
first letters I received from America since I came to the island. 
They confirmed the death of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, and much 
other news of interest to me. I also received a package of letters 
from Brother Grouard of different dates, informing me of the 
success of his ministerial labors on Anaa, where he had baptized 
620, and he needed help so much that he thought it absolutely 
necessary that I should come to his assistance. Another letter in- 
formed me that he had started in a native vessel called a pahi 
tuamotu for Tubuai by way of Tahiti and had been cast away on 
the island of Mehitia from where he had taken passage in a French 
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vessel that happened to be passing for Tahiti. There he was now, 
waiting for the arrival of the natives (25 or 30 in number) who 
had accompanied him from Anaa. They were building another 
pahi at Mehitia in which they were to come to Tahiti after him. 
And he told me in his letter that if I did not meet him in Tahiti, 
he would come after me in his pahi tuamotu, as he was deter- 
mined to have my assistance on Anaa, come life or come death; 
and if he should be drowned in consequence of starting in such 
a frail craft, his life should be required at my hands, because I 
would not come to him with Capt. Lajat, who had told him that 
he would give me a passage to Tahiti.’ 


For two or three months past Elder Pratt had felt impressed 
that the people of Tubuai had received as much Scripture teach- 
ing as they knew what to do with. He had also made the matter 
a subject of prayer, and asked the Lord to so order events that 
he might find a field of labor where the people would be more 
interested in their salvation than they were on Tubuai. He now 
considered the call from Elder Grouard an answer to his prayers 
~ and consequently decided to leave the island of Tubuai. When 
the natives learned that Captain Lajat intended to take Elder 
Pratt away, there was a great stir among them. Some, who were 
determined that their missionary should not leave them, thought 
of taking him up in the mountains and keeping him there till the 
vessel had gone; others suggested other means; but Elder Pratt 
told them that he should go at all hazards and advised them not 
to oppose him; so they quietly submitted ; but he had much trouble 
in getting the consent of Nabota and Telli, the family he had lived 
with so much of his time, as they were anxious to go with him. 
They were finally permitted to do so. The members of the 
Church then collected a large pile of cocoanuts, bananas, plan- 
tains, native cloth, pigs, fowls, etc., and, on inviting him to see it, 
Pihatila made quite a lengthy speech in which he said: “These 
things we present you as a token of our love and esteem for you 
as our teacher. Your residence among us has secured our attach- 
ment for you, and it is with much reluctance that we give you up 
to leave us. We had hoped that you would stay with us till you 
should be released by an Elder coming from America, but as you 
have been called to a field where your labors will be much more 
extensive on account of the multitudes inhabiting Anaa, we must 
give you up. And should some other Elder come from America 
to relieve you, according to your often repeated explanation to 
us, we will receive him with joy and gladness. But there is no 
man that can make your place good in our estimation, as you are 
the man who has raised up this branch of the Church. You are 
the first white missionary who has ever lived among us; and 
whenever it shall seem good for you to return to us, we shall hail 
that day with gladness; but wherever you go, our prayers and 
blessings shall attend you,” etc., etc. 
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The American brethren at Mataura took their whale boat and 
carried Elder Pratt to Mahu where his friends assembled to take 
leave of him; like the people of Mataura the Saints at Mahu made 
him many presents. Amid sobs and sighs of the natives, Elder 
Pratt left Mahu, returning to Mataura, and made final arrange- 
ments for his departure. 

Sunday, December 7. Elder Addison Pratt baptized four na- 
tives at Mataura, Tubuai, which made a total of 64 baptized by 
him during his sojourn on that island; seven of these were white 
men. On the same occasion Elder Pratt administered the Sacra- 
ment to the Saints for the last time before taking his departure. 

Elder Pratt had labored on Tubuai altogether about nineteen 
months. His time had been mostly occupied in holding meetings, 
conducting Bible classes, teaching school and visiting and instruct- 
ing the natives in their houses and elsewhere. 

Monday, December 15. Everything being ready for his de- 
parture, Elder Addison Pratt, accompanied by his warm-hearted 
friends, Nabota and wife (Telii), sailed from Tubuai, on board 
the schooner “Artarevedre,” a vessel of about twenty-five tons. 
On leaving Tubuai it had on board 12 persons, 165 goats, 19 hogs, 
160 chickens, 6 geese and 5 dogs. 

Saturday, December 20. After five days’ unpleasant sailing in 
very hot weather, Elder Addison Pratt arrived in Tahiti, where 
he met Elder Grouard, at the house of Brother Lincoln. The 
meeting of the two Elders, on this occasion, who had been separ- 
ated for about a year, was a most affectionate and happy one. 
The native vessel which Elder Grouard expected from Mehitia 
had not yet arrived, in consequence of which the two Elders re- 
mained on Tahiti about three weeks. 

Elder Pratt writes that he found some very good white brethren 
on Tahiti. One of these was a man by the name of John Haw- 
kins, a native of England, who was employed on a farm or garden 
belonging to Adam Darling, a son of one of the English mission- 
aries. He had been very faithful, and by his good example and 
godly conversation he had caused quite a stir among the natives 
employed with him. He now invited Elders Pratt and Grouard 
to visit him, which they did and held a meeting with the natives, 
some of whom concluded to be baptized. They were relatives of 
Adam Darling’s wife, who was a native woman. The following 
Sabbath, after holding a meeting at Brother Lincoln’s house, Elder 
Pratt baptized five of these natives and Elder Grouard confirmed 
them. These were the first fruits of the preaching of the true 
Gospel among the natives of Tahiti. Elders Pratt and Grouard 
also ordained a young brother, previously baptized by Elder 
Grouard, to watch over and strengthen the native brethren. The 
same missionaries next entered a protest against Brother 
Grouard’s return to Anaa, because he, as they said, while there, 
had made use of their house of worship. But ‘as these houses had 
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been built by the natives and were owned by them and not by the 
missionaries, the governor also ruled on that point in favor of 
Elder Grouard. It appeared that the French officials at that time 
preferred American missionaries to the English, with whom they 
had had considerable trouble. The American consul, a Mr. Chap- 
man, also favored the Elders, and the natives had invited Elder 
Grouard to occupy two of the English missionary stations on 
Tahiti as their preacher. One of these stations was at Point 
Venus and the other at Tautila. Thus the close of 1845 found 
Elders Pratt and Grouard laboring together on the island of 
Tahiti, with tolerable good prospects of doing some good there, 
both among the natives and the whites. The baptisms mentioned 
created great excitement among the English missionaries on 
Tahiti, who at once commenced to spread all manners of lies 
about the “Mormons,” and also entered complaints against the 
Elders to the French governor, accusing them of preaching false 
doctrines, etc. But the French governor, after examining the 
Book of Mormon and other literature, ignored the charges. 

Tuesday, January 13, 1846. Having set the Church in order on 
Tahiti, Elders Addison Pratt and Benjamin F. Grouard left that 
island for Anaa in a native vessel, which, like many similar crafts, 
was constructed of two canoes about thirty-six feet long and five 
feet deep. The canoes were placed side by side and joined to- 
gether with beams which permitted the natives to deck the craft 
over and build a sort of house for refuge in times of storm and 
unpleasant weather. The mast was movable and could be placed 
in either end of the ship. The sails used in the early days were 
made from native braided mats. After sailing in this native 
vessel for a few miles along the coast, the Elders were compelled 
to land at Point Venus, on account of a storm that arose. Elder 
Grouard then returned to Papeete, where he and Brother Pratt 
succeeded in making arrangements to sail in the French vessel 
“Mary,” bound on a pearl expedition to the Tuamotu group. [or 
their passage they had agreed to pay 1,000 cocoanuts apiece, which 
the natives of Anaa most cheerfully paid on their arrival there. 

Tuesday, January 27. Elders Addison Pratt and Benjamin F. 
Grouard sailed (a second time) from Papeete, Tahiti, for the 
island of Anaa. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


ExpENsivE DistiINncTIon.—Some years ago, when the Czar of 
Russia visited Paris, he bestowed upon six of the gardeners of the 
Hotel de Ville the order of Stanislas, in recognition of their ser- 
vices. Owing to the fact that the wearing of a foreign decoration 
imposes the payment of a tax amounting to quite a sum, the six 
decorated gardeners were obliged to renounce the distinction, as 
their modest wages were not equal to the burden! 
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The curious fact is brought out in the report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England, that the 
marriages of 1888 bore precisely the same proportion to the pop- 
ulation as they did in 1887. In both years 14.2 persons were mar- 
ried to every thousand living. The same peculiarity has not been 
observed since the year 1866, when the marriage rate was 17.5 per 
1,000, exactly the same as in 1865. It will be seen that the mar- 
riage rate has gone down considerably in those twenty-two years. 
It was a fraction lower—namely, 14.1—in 1886, but since the rate 
began to be recorded it has never been so low as in the three years 
1886, 1887, and 1888. Other people are left to determine the 
cause of this decline. The Registrar-General makes no attempt to 
guess it. He only points out that, whereas the rule in recent years 
has been for the marriage rate to go up or down with the value of 
British exports and with the average price of wheat, the number 
of marriages have in 1888 remained stationary, though the exports 
rose and the price of wheat fell. Another curious fact is that the 
same number of marriages per thousand were celebrated in the 
Church of England in 1888 and in 1887, but before that time Es- 
tablished Church marriages were year by year decreasing. Ro- 
man Catholic marriages have declined very slightly—1 per 1,000 
—since 1887; but if a long average is taken the rate seems to be 
pretty steady. It was 42 per 1,000 in 1888; it was the same in 
1868, the same in 1872, in 1875, 1876, 1878, and in 1886. In other 
years it has been sometimes more, and sometimes less. In other 
denominations it rose from 100 in 1871, to 118 in 1885, with fluc- 
tuations between those two numbers in intervening years, and for 
the last two years it has been 116. Quaker marriages show al- 
most no fluctuation, but the increase in marriages by Jewish rites 
excites the remark of the Registrar-General, who observes that 
whereas the total unions in England and Wales since 1881 have 
increased by less than 4 per cent, these Jewish celebrations have 
risen by 6 per cent. The influence of recent legislation is tracable 
in the growing number of civil marriages, which were never so 
numerous as last year. Twenty years ago, these were only 90 
per 1,000; now they are up to 137. As to the falling-off in the 
per centage of marriages to the population, it is not due to the 
greater prudence or coyness or timidity of bachelors or spinsters 
alone. 

Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry, 


wrote Cowper. The widowers and widows seem to take this ad- 
vice more to heart than even the young folks. Since 1876, there 
are twenty-seven per cent fewer widowers marrying, according 
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to the 1888 returns, and thirty-one per cent fewer widows re-en- 
tering the matrimonial state. When their greater caution is taken 
out of the calculation, it is found that the reduction of the mar- 
riage rate is only 12 per cent. A number of divorced people are 
quite ready to try their luck again; 82 men and 96 women who 
had been previously divorced were married in 1888. This descrip- 
tion of marriage is increasing, but only five divorced men and five 
divorced women sought partners with similar experience. Mar- 
riages at early ages—immature unions, as the Registrar-General 
calls them—are declining in number. The average age at which 
bachelor becomes Benedict is a little over 26; the average age of 
the spinster forsaking the single state is about 2514 years. But 
averages are misleading. On examining the tables for the actual 
ages, there are marriages to be found noted at the early age of 14, 
and in the case of one young lady at 13; there were five boy-mar- 
riages at 16. Many more than half the women married in 1888 
whose ages are known were wives before or at the age of 21, and 
not far from half of the men married were husbands at the same 
age. Five men and three women were “85 and upwards” when 
they married; fifteen men and three women got married at 80; 
and eighty-eight men and nine women courageously entered wed- 
lock at the age of 75, three of the men for the first time.—Daily 
News. 


SOCIET VACTIVITIES: 


A class in genealogy was held in the Weber Academy, Ogden, 
Utah, during October last, for the benefit of the Relief Society 
of the Weber stake. 

During December last, Elder Nephi Anderson, from the office 
of the Genealogical Society at Salt Lake City, visited five of the 
Idaho Stakes of Zion and held classes in genealogy and recording 
of Temple work. These classes were held as follows: Pocatello 
Stake, at Pocatello, Monday and Tuesday, December 7 and 8; 
Blackfoot Stake, at Blackfoot, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 9 
and 10; Shelley Stake, at Shelley, Friday and Saturday, 11 and 
12: Bingham Stake, at Lincoln, Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 14 
and 16; Rigby Stake at Rigby, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
16 and 17. 

Splendid classes were held in all these places. The Stake Pres- 
idencies, and especially the Stake Representatives of the Society, 
were active in assisting to make the classes a success. It is hoped 
that this beginning of an important work in these Idaho Stakes 
will be followed up by sustained activities on the part of the local 


officers. 4 
The class being held in the Assembly Hall of the Bishop’s 
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Building, Salt Lake City, each Monday afternoon is progressing 
nicely. This class is entering quite thoroughly into the work. 
INCREASED INTEREST IN TEMPLE WorK.—The increase of at- 
tendance at the holy Temples has been greater, particularly in Salt 
Lake City, than ever before, and the ordinances for the living and 
for the dead have been performed in greater numbers than in any 
‘ears since these sacred edifices were erected. Thus the work of 
salvation is going forward with rapid strides, and hundreds oi 
thousands of the departed are rejoicing in the spirit world, in 
unison with our gladness at this Christmastide. 
The class work that has been developed in the Genealogical 
Society of Utah has aroused great attention and enthusiasm among 
those who desire to understand the means by, which a knowledge 
of their ancestors may be obtained, and arranged for the perform- 
ance of that proxy work that can only be attended to within the 
sacred precincts of the Temples of the Lord. Highest encomiums 
are due to those active instructors engaged in this labor of love.— 
From Greeting of the First Presidency in Christmas Deseret News. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


History of Hudson, N. H., formerly a part of Dunstable, Mass., 
1673-1733; Nottingham, Mass., 1733-1741; District of Not- 
tingham West., N. H., 1746-1830; Hudson, N. H., 1830-1912, 
by Kimball Webster, Hudson, N. H.; 648 pages, illustrated, 
price $3.50. Addres the author. 

The early history of the town and the surrounding’ territory 
is told in a most interesting manner. Its 600 and more pages 
are filled with historical and genealogical material which should 
be of great interest to the present and former inhabitants of the 
town. 

Some Records of the Northup and Tucker Families, of Rhode 
Island, with notes on intermarrying families, by Mrs. Edward 
C. Chatfield, Genealogist, 4736 Emerson Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

This is a pamphlet of 31 pages, prepared in the most ap- 
proved and up-to-date manner. Besides the lines mentioned, 
there are also notes on the Congdon, Potter, Rhodes, Fenner- 
Arnold and Simmons-Pabodie-Allen families. 

History of the Keve Family, containing also short histories of 
the Cole, Fullwoods, Latourettes, Floreys, Whipples, and Longs ; 
72 pages, 11 illustrations, bound in paper. For sale by author, 
J. F. Keve, Arlington, Iowa. $1.25. 

Genealogy of the States Family. Compiled by James Noyes States, 
364 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn; paper, 189 pages. 

This name appears first as Staes, but it assumed by various 
descendants, the form of Staats, Stats, Staets, Staes, and Stots. 
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‘The original ancestor is stated to have been one Surgeon Abra- 
ham Staes, who came from Holland in 1642, and settled in Al- 
bany, N. Y. The book has a complete index of names. 


Scoville Family Records. Part III. Harwinton, Conn. Branch. 
Edited by Chas. R. Eastman, 77 St. and Central Park, New 
York City, 1911, 31 pages. 

This is a continuation of the Scoville records in the standard 
genealogical form, and as such it is a valuable addition. 


Dwell4’s Parish Records, being all the monumental inscriptions in 
the parishes of Reculver—Cum-Hoath, Herne and Herne Bay, 
with tricks of all the Armorial Bearings and rubbings of the 
old Brasses, by E. Dwelly, genealogist and Record Searcher, 
Margate Rd., Herne Bay, Kent, England. 

This is a volume full of the most valuable genealogical in- 
formation, only facts and dates being given, all epitaphs, etc., 
not of any genealogical value, having been omitted. 

Mr. Dwelly has compiled a Ms. Index including all the names 
in Phillimore’s Somerset Marriages Registers, those in Dwelly’s 
Parish Records Vols. I and II and several thousands appearing 
in monumental inscriptions, chiefly in the west of England. 
His fee to search this index is 5 shillings which includes any 
number of one surname up to 12. Further references, 3d. 
each. A list of the various spellings of any surname met with, 
may be had for one shilling. A note may be kept of any required 
surname accruing to the index during 12 months, or till 12 
names accumulate, which ever happens first, for 5 shillings. 
The index contains over 178,000 names. 

John Grow of Ipswich and John Groo (Grow) of Oxford, Mass., 
By Gen. George W. Davis, 1150 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
Deew Cloth 260 paces: 

The book begins with an interesting chapter of the name 
Grow in America, indicating its varied’spellings and changes. 
The author points out that such spellings as Growe, Grove, 
Grone, Groue, Gro, and Groe evidently belong to the same fam- 
ily in the varied stages of its history. Of local interest is the 
fact that Byron Groo, a well-known citizen of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is found in his proper place in the record. The volume 
is well printed, numbered and neatly bound. It has a complete 
index. 

Gildersleeves of Gildersleeve, Conn., and the Descendants of 
Philip Gildersleeve. By Willard Harvey Gildersleeve, 894 
Broad St., Meriden, Conn., 1914. 81 pages; price $2 per copy, 
unbound. 

Short chapters are devoted to “The Village of Gildersleeve,” 
and “The Gildersleeve Name,” and then the “American Ances- 
try of Philip Gildersleeve” is given. It is well arranged and 
has an index. 
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The Story of Anthony Coombs and his descendants, by William 
Carey Coombs, of Amelia, Ohio. Presented to the library by 
Harry H. Russell, Conejas, Colorado. 

Part I of this book deals with some interesting stories of 
Anthony Coombs; part II takes up the family by groups; part 
III is devoted to genealogies. Anthony Coombs is said to 
have come to New England from France about 1660. 


History of Lehi, Utah. Published by the Lehi Pioneer Committee, 
written by Hamilton Gardner. The Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, 1913. Donated by Wm. F. Butt. 

All concerned in the preparation and publishing of such 
a work as this history should receive the commendation which 
they deserve. The historical facts and the many biographies here 
recorded is a well laid foundation for future generations. The 
book is well printed and profusely illustrated. 


Geslacht-Register der Oude Kaapsche Famulien (Genealogical 
Register of the Old Capetown Families), compiled by Christof- 
fel Coetzee de Villiers, Capetown, South Africa, 1894. 3 Vols. 
Donated by E. Hollings, Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

A splendid work giving the names with baptismal and mar- 
riage dates of the first Dutch settlers of the Colony of Capetown, 
including all of the Hugenots, and their descendants up to about 
1825. The author states that his work will enable every de- 
scendant of the old Capetown Families to trace their ancestry 
provided the names of parents or grand-parents can be furn- 
ished. The first settlers were not exclusively Hollanders, but 
many came from Germany, and as the colonists intermarried 
with English and French settlers, it will be readily seen that 
these books are very valuable to people from at least four nation- 
alities. 


The Downers of America, with Genealogical Record, by David 
R. Downer, Newark, N. J., 1900. Donated by Mrs. David R. 
Downer, East Orange, N. J. 

This is a well-printed, neatly-bound book of 244 pages, de- 
voted to purely genealogical matters. The arrangement and 
the numbering is according to the simple Standard method, and 
therefore, the pedigree is easy to follow. “Robert Downer and 
wife, Hannah Vincent of Wiltshire, England, had two sons, 
Robert and Joseph. The sons both evidently came to Newbury, 
Mass., about 1650.” From these emigrant ancestors the family 
genealogy is traced. There is a complete index. 
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TEMPLE WORK FOR CHURCH MEMBERS ABROAD. 


Arrangements are now being made to assist the Saints residing 
in the various missions of the Church, and in other places remote 
from the Temples, who are thereby unable to, personally, perform 
Temple ordinances in behalf of their dead kindred or friends to 
obtain the needed services of proxies. It is our desire that faith- 
ful members of the Church, in the condition stated, shall be helped 
to the fullest possible extent, to accomplish this sacred duty that 
all Latter-day Saints are required, by Divine injunction, to fulfill. 

The information needed to properly identify the dead, for whom 
Temple ordinances are to be performed, includes the following: 
Names, in full (maiden names of women). Date of birth. Place, 
of birth (town, county and state or country). Date of death. 
Name of heir, or friend, at whose instance the work is to be done, 
and his, or her, relationship to each one named. When this infor- 
mation cannot be given as completely as desired,that which is lack- 
ing may be approximately formulated, by following instructions 
that will be published in periodicals issued in various missions of 
the Church. 

Members of the Church in missions, and localities a great dis- 
tance from the Temples, who desire to comply with the gospel 


requirements for salvation of the dead, should confer with the 
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President of the mission, or district, in which they reside, stating 
what ordinances they wish to have performed, and they will then 
be provided with the blanks, and instructions needed. 

The proper method of compiling records of names of the dead, 
for whom Temple work is desired, is provided for in a blank book 
specially prepared for that purpose, which can be procured, at a 
moderate price, by application to the mission Presidents. 

Donations are thankfully received at the Temples, to assist 
in meeting the heavy expense of their maintenance, but the poor, 
who can give nothing, are cheerfully accorded all the privileges 
that the most liberal donors receive. 

There is no charge made by the Temple authorities for perform- 
ance of the ordinances, but, when proxies have to be obtained to 
act in endowments for the dead, which occupies the time of an 
entire session in Temple work, it is customary to pay such proxies 
a small sum, to partly remunerate them for personal expenses ; 
usually a man receives 75 cents, and a woman 50 cents, for such 
service. 

Arrangements are already made whereby faithful members of 
the Church who have died in various missions or who may die 
therein hereafter, without having received Temple ordinances in 
life, will have those ordinances attended to in their behalf. The 
names and genealogies of all such worthy individuals are now be- 
ing sent to the St. George Temple, by the mission Presidents. 

The editors of our Church publications, in various missions, are 
requested to insert a copy of the foregoing in their respective peri- 
odicals, to be followed, when convenient, with instructions con- 
cerning Temple work, copies of which can be furnished them by 
the mission Presidents. 

JosrEPH F. SMITH, 
AntTHON H. Lunp, 
CHARLES W. PENROSE, 

The First Presidency. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR THE BRITISH 
SEARCHER. 


By Susa YouncG GATES. 
I—Published Sources. 


Let us look a little into the subject of books which have been 
and are being published for the use and assistance of such peo- 
ple as you and I. 

If you lived in England, you would most probably go first to 
old Somerset House or The Public Record Office, kept in Temple 
Bar, and hunt up old wills. But not being there you would go to 
any good library in your vicinity. 

First, then, after having exhausted the “Burke’s Peerages” and 
other books you would next turn to family histories, of which 
there are thousands. And it is necessary for the searcher to scan 
all of these in turn; for one never knows when he might come 
upon a clew hidden in some family history whose surname is 
not always one of family significance. For instance, if the surname 
I was in search of were Young, it would be my duty to turn to the 
index of every printed family history, no matter what surnames 
they might be and look for Youngs. There I might find that 
an aunt, an uncle, or even a progenitor in the direct line, had 
intermarried with this other line, and my clew would be found. 
At least I must study and hunt constantly for that clew. What 
shall be done with the Young names I may find in this or that 
family history? By all means I am to copy every bit of informa- 
tion about the Youngs in my book in the proper form. Never 
pass over any of your own surname, for you never know when 
you may chance upon the very clew you are after. 

And indeed, it may be well to add another injunction; be ready 
to go back to the peerages and family histories for hints that were 
cloudy when you found them, but which clear up in the light of 
more extended work in other directions. These are your founda- 
tion places and to these you must constantly turn. 

The next books one would take up in point of importance is the 
reports of the deputy keeper in all three of the British countries. 
These are published periodically and are of vast assistance to the 
genealogist. These rolls are both ancient and modern. The 
effort is made to gradually publish all the valuable rolls that have 
accummulated in the thousand years since they were begun. 
These books contain varied and often confusing information to 
the uninitiated, but are mines of genealogical data. One has to 
hunt amongst the voluminous reports of this and that data, but 
it is to be remembered that most of them, especially in the last 
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few years have good indexes, and this forms the clew to that in- 
formation. Indeed, I think we shall now have to give that other 
rule for all good genealogists : 

Turn first to the index of any book. ; 

And in this conection, it must be told that sometimes, especially 
in public documents, there are several indexes. There are indexes 
of places, of names and sometimes of family Christian names and 
associated surnames. Be careful to look at the heading of your 
index. Also you will find that some two or more of the printed 
parish registers have been published under one cover. When 
this is done and there is an index to each, the index will appear 
at the close of each parish register. This brings some of the 
indexes in the middle of the book. So look always and carefully 
for the index wherever it is. 

The deputy keeper of the rolls in Ireland also issues reports, 
which will prove invaluable to any families which may be con- 
nected with Irish stock. 

Next, one would go to the Calendars of state papers. These 
bulky tomes might seem rather poor sources to hasty Americans ; 
but they often prove of great value to the careful searcher. These 
are also published periodically and in different series, and all of 
them contain most vivid, if conventional, pictures and facts of 
contemporaneous life. They are the lookingglasses of English 
history. In each of them, at least those published in recent years, 
you will find a good index. This enables you at a glance to dis- 
cover any surnames that may lie in your own field of research. 
And none such should be put aside unread. For one never knows 
when an ancestor may pop up and greet you from some printed 
page. 

Next we come to the printed volumes of the Historical Manu- 
scripts commission. These are also mines of information on many 
allied subjects and even if they are very restricted in their scope, 
referring as they do only to historical persons, you may find some 
of your surname people spoken about in these voluminous papers. 
And above all don’t forget your index. 


Another book that is frequently consulted by British search- 
ers is Foster’s Collectanea. This purports to be “An Index to 
the Pedigrees in the Herald’s visitation and Other MSS.,” and it 
is a very important, but at the same time a very disappointing sort 
of book. For you go there expecting to find a lot of splendid 
and well arranged data and surname history. But, alas, the 
revered and scholarly Foster found—to use a bit of tremendously 
effective American slang—had “bit off more than he could chew.” 
And, therefore, he is, as it were, a man of but two letters, A, B. 
that’s all. When he had done with the A’s and came into the B’s 
he stopped. The book stops short in the middle of the B’s. The 
task was too cloosossal even for the gigantic and tireless mind 
of an English antiquary. 
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Another useful book to consult is Sims’ “Index to the Pedigrees 
in the Herald’s Visitations in the British Museum.” It is not now 
modern in its scope, but up to the year it was published it was a 
very comprehensive and most valuable help to these confused stores 
of information. If the searcher is in any way to get at the British 
museum this book is one of the first as well as the last to be con- 
sulted. 

“Lancashire and Cheshire Records” is a book by Walford D. 
Selby, and all searchers will find it useful, even if their own direct 
lines are not contained therein, for the limits of the work stretch 
out far beyond the lines indicated in the title. 

We have spoken at length of Burke’s books, and need only to 
refer in this casual way again to their value and importance. 

“Walford’s County Families” is a useful source of information 
and should be carefully consulted by British pedigree hunters. 

Those who seek Irish families will find O’Hart’s “Irish Pedi- 
grees” full of valuable information. But we are warned by an 
English authority to carefully verify this book’s findings. There is 
a little too much rich Irish imagination at work here, and the 
author did not take time to verify his information, so we must 
do it for ourselves. “Pre’s Occurrances” gives much information 
concerning eighteenth century times, and can be freely consulted 
by Irish hunters of family lines. 

The Harleian Society publications, as well as those of the Record 
and Camden societies are the most valuable mines of information 
found in most libraries. These books are published by generous 
antiquarians who subscribe a pound a year simply to get books 
publishd. “The Cecil Papers” run in this same line, but are not 
nearly so voluminous. Scores of these books are found in the 
Utah Genealogical library rooms in the historian’s office and should 
be consulted. 

“The Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica is a ponderous and 
yet important work and should not be neglected. The Index 
Society’s publications are mines of information; while the Society 
of Antiquarians, the Royal Archzological Institute and the British 
Archzological Association, all publish valuable books for our pur- 
pose. The Pipe Roll publications are another source of valuable 
information. 

The Huguenot Society of London has published many books 
concerning the French families who settled in England and Scot- 
land during those troublous times in France. The Historical 
Register was published from 1714 to 1738 and may supply some 
needed dates. The Annual Register began in 1758 and is still 
published, and contains tomes of information concerning births, 
deaths and marriages, which are inserted regularly. 


Directories are most useful, and have been published in Eng- 
land under varying names for two centuries. Newspapers give a 
great deal of help if intelligently sought, while magazines are also 
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filled with historical and genealogical information. Recently 
there has appeared a most valuable English magazine, the Pedi- 
gree Register, published by George Sherwood, 227 The Strand, 
near Temple bar, London. 


II—Genealogical Manuscripts. 


There are sources of information and great repositories of gen- 
ealogical manuscript other than those found in the records kept 
in the Somerset House in London. Among these are the parish 
registers. 

It is important for the searcher to remember that in addition to 
the information that he will find in wills, there are records of legal 
matters which throw a light on many direct subjects. Chief among 
these might be mentioned “Chancery Bills, The Answers and 
Exchequer Degree,” and in hunting these up in the Record Office 
(This office is a Government institution in London) excellent in- 
dexes will be found which can be freely consulted. 

The next point of search would be the assize rolls, which give 
particulars of cases tried before itinerant judges. If the Christian 
or surname be an unusual one, these assize rolls are valuable 
sources of information. 

Deeds of all kinds, deeding property to children or friends, 
or deeds of sale, open up a wide field for the searcher. Much 
time may be profitably spent, both in Europe and America, in 
the various record offices, searching through the deeds and leases 
stored in the capitals of all nations. 

The searcher must not rest content with finding wills, but should 
go into deeds of all kinds, for if a man had property, unques- 
tionably there would be a great deal of legal matter connected 
with such things down through the centuries. For instance, where 
a personal estate is concerned, an administrator would be ap- 
pointed, which would probably be a widow of the deceased person 
or the next kin. In such cases, the administration bond should be 
hunted up, and this will no doubt give the names of the children, 
as well as other points of interest. 

Marriage licenses, and mariage license bonds are profitable 
sources of information for genealogists. Those who are hunting 
for nineteenth century information will find census returns and 
hearth money rolls in all of the cities of Great Britain, and these 
latter run back to the fourteenth year of Charles the Second’s 
reign, and some of them actually go to the reign of William and 
Mary. These documents can be found in all of the countries of 
Great Britain. 


H. A. Crofton gives us the following excellent points in regard 
to information found in Great Britain: 

“Heraldic records, which comprise armorial information, im- 
portant pedigrees, funeral certificates, etc., are preserved in the 
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College of Arms. Queen Victoria street, London, and there is a 
similar College of Arms presided over by the Ulster king of arms 
in Dublin castle. 

“A most valuable library is conected with the College of Arms 
in London, and of course, the documents stored in the office itself 
are of inestimable value. 

“All searches must be paid for, however; there are stated fees 
and certain rules which cannot be infringed. 

“Monastic bodies often have preserved intact their most valu- 
able records, and where such might prove useful, they will, in 
many cases, be found accessible. These registers principally con- 
sist of chronicles, registers and martyrologies. The two former 
would be found the most generally useful, though, naturally they 
presuppose that a somewhat early date is required. 

“The records of freemen and of municipal bodies may, on oc- 
casions, prove of value; nor s.‘ould those connected with grammar 
and public schools be overlooked. 

“The registers of the various diocesan courts will supply in- 
formation about the clergy, and the dates of their appointment 
to their beneficies will be found in a series of institution books, 
which can be consulted in the public record office. 

“For members of the medical profession the records of their 
respective universities will supply information, and there is a 
printed work, the “Roll of the College of Physicians,” by Dr. 
George Munk, the registrar of that college, which gives additional 
biographical details. 

“T ists of members of the royal college of surgeons and of dental 
practitioners can also be consulted. 

“Records connected with barristers and the bar are preserved 
in Lincoln’s Inn, the middle and inner temple, and Gray’s Inn. 

“For attorneys and solicitors reference should be made to the 
rolls and catalogues of attorneys, also the admission books, giving 
dates, names and residences; the latter extend from 1729 to 1848. 
These documents can be looked up in the record office. 

“Here also the papers formerly preserved in the war office are 
kept. This series, which is valuable if particulars connected with 
the army are required, dates from 1700, but its muster rolls only 
from 1760. 

“There are army lists and muster rolls to be found in other places 
also. Sims (who has been referred to previously) enumerates these 
records, and mentions where they are now kept. 

“Several old navy lists can be found in the British museum, 
and the navy office keeps registers of the officers and men, with 
date and place of their deaths. The ages of the men also are 
entered. 

“Universities, though their lists of graduates are published, have 
treasures of information only obtainable at first hand. So, where 
one or more of these is likely to prove valuable, their records 
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should, if possible, be searched. These are principally the books 
of admission to the different cologes and university, matriculation 
books and the degree books.” 

‘These give details of parentage and many other items. 

The old statute in the fourth year of the reign of Edward the 
Fourth enacted a law that all Irishmen who lived within the 
English pale, that is, in Dublin, Kildare, etc., should adopt an, 
English surname to be derived from the name of an office, trade, 
place or color. Thus the government itself went into the business 
of surnaming the people, and an Irishman before that period who 
lived in any of these districts would necessarily be as hard to find, 
Igenealogically, as a needle in a hay stack. 

Another point that is worth remembering is that if the searcher 
will note the Christian names that follow along down his particular 
line, this will assist him in his work, for it is a curious fact that 
up until the present foolish time, Christian names continued the 
same from generation to generation to a certain extent. For 
instance, I have known families in which certain surnames like 
Simon, Thomas and Jacob, ran down in an unbroken line for 200 
or 300 years, while in that line there were practically no James’s, no 
Henrys no Richards. In other lines James, Henry and Richard 
predominate. John is perhaps the commonest of all Christian 
names, and finds its popular way into all families and into all na- 
tions. It is Jens in Scandinavian, Ian in Scotch, Juan in Spanish, 
Jean in French and Ivan in Russian. However, we suggest that 
you follow carefully the valuable name clue given by family Chris- 
tian names as well as making allowance for variants in the spelling 
of the surname. 

As a closing reminder, let me suggest that you will find vast 
stores of interesting information, both historically and geneologi- 
cally speaking, in this will searching in Great Britain, and whatever 
you do, record carefully all this information, giving sources of in- 
formation, dates, when secured and placing all in proper group 
forms, so that he who follows after you, need not err because you 
have made his way clear before him. 


THE STUDY OF GENEALOGY.—Genealogy is a study broaden- 
ing in its scope, conservative in its relations to our social life, 
wholesome and inspiring in its teachings and influence. It lifts 
the soul from out the mire and dust of lie’s daily toil; and, by 
its bright examples of individual worth in the past, encourages 
and stimulates us to new aspirations and endeavor. It may be 
true that, in studying the records of our ancestors, we may be led 
to unduly idealize those of our kin who have preceded us; but, 


after all, are we not ourselves the better for the idealized pictures 
before us? 
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CoMPILED By ANDREW JENSON, AssisTANT CHURCH HrsroriAN. 
(Continued from page 47.) 


Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1846. Elders Addison Pratt and Benjamin 
F. Grouard landed at Nake, a native village, on the island of Anaa. 
Here they were met by many of the native Saints who had been 
baptized by Elder Grouard, and who were overjoyed at seeing the 
Elders, in whose honor they immediately made a great feast of 
welcome. The Elders spent the first Sabbath (Feb. 8th) after 
their arrival at Tematahoa, on which occasion Elder Grouard bap- 
tized four. The next day (Feb. 9th) they went across the lagoon 
in a native canoe to Tukuhora, the principal landing place on the 
island of Anaa. Here the Elders were kindly received and a 
grand feast arranged in their honor. They next visited Tamarie 
and afterwards Otopipi, where their reception was of a similar 
nature to that given them at the other villages. 

At Otopipi, which is the most pleasant place on Anaa and on 
the extreme west end of the island, they baptized and confirmed 
ten persons. Thence, they went to Putuahara, where the head 
governor of the island resided. Here they spent the Sabbath and 
baptized nine persons. Here also a general meeting of all the 
branches was called at which delegates met from all the villages 
on the island, and Elder Grouard laid before them the pretentions 
of the English missionaries, who claimed all the native houses of 
worship. The natives now explained that they had built the 
houses themselves for their own use and that the English mis- 
sionaries had never seen the inside of but one of them; and in 
regard to the claim on the part of the English missionaries of hav- 
ing brought the Gospel to Anaa, the natives said that they had 
bought the books from the English for their own property, and 
with the exception of one or two native teachers sent over from 
Tahiti, the people in Anaa had taught themsedves from the books 
they had purchased what little they knew of Christianity. Elder 
Grouard then told the people that it was their privilege to decide 
whether the Elders should remain with them, as the English mis- 
sionaries had raised their voice against them. In reply the na- 
tives said that there was no chance for argument on that point, as 
the English had no claim on them whatever. They had only vis- 
ited the island three or four times in forty years, and none of 
them had ever stayed with them more than one week at a time. 
As a rule they had only remained twenty-four hours, and then 
they had, on leaving, always made a demand for a contribution of 
hogs, hens, mats, nape, pearls, sea-shells, etc.; and if the people 
did not contribute pretty liberally, they would upbraid them and 
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call them bad Christians. The Monday was spent in much debate 
about government affairs and in deciding where Elder Pratt 
should locate. Elder Grouard had already made Nake his resting 
place, and it was decided that he should continue to reside there, 
while the west end of the island, including the villages of Tuku- 
hora, Tamarie and Otopipi was set apart as Elder Pratt’s field of 
labor. As the representatives of each village was anxious that he 
should decide on making his headquarters in their particular vil- 
lage, he concluded, in order to avoid jealousy, to have no regular 
home, but would stay a week in each place alternately. This 
proved satisfactory to the natives. é 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. Elder Addison Pratt returned to Tukuhora, 
Anaa, and commenced his labors in earnest. His first object was 
to establish schools for both young and old; and he soon found 
himself very busy answering Bible questions and attending to 
other matters for the natives, even when he was not in meeting or 
in school. On the 22nd he baptized and confirmed thirteen per- 
sons at Tukuhora, and on the lst of March he went to Tamarie, 
where he baptized two, and on the following day sailed to Otopipi, 
where he and his two native friends, Nabota and Telii from Tu- 
buai, were received with a feast and given presents. In visiting 
the different villages on Anaa, Elder Pratt had to sail frequently 
on the lagoons. One of the war chiefs, who owned one or more 
islands that he had conquered in the “tau etene” o¢ times of heath- 
enism, volunteered his services as boatman for Elder Pratt; and 
as he owned a new and commodious canoe with an excellent cot- 
ton sail, his service as boatman was accepted. “He was a very 
large and stout man,” writes Elder Pratt, “and as often as we ar- 
rived in port on the ebb side and the canoe could not reach the 
landing place because of shallow water, you would see him trudg- 
ing off with me on his back with all the magnificence of his office, 
and would set me down upon terra firma with the heartfelt satis- 
faction that he had been the bearer of glad tidings and good things 
to the people; and in the midst of an anxious multitude who were 
as anxious to get the first opportunity to shake hands with me, as 
he was to be the honored bearer of their long-looked-for guest.” 
—Mill. Star, 11 :250. 

Thursday, March 5, 1846. Under this date (March 5th) Elder 
Addison Pratt wrote as follows, in his journal: “This is a day 
long to be remembered; we have received a letter from Brother 
Wilford Woodruff, dated November, 1844. This is the first letter 
from the Twelve. I have received two previous letters from my 
wife and family, and these three are all the letters we have rceived 
from Amrica in these three long years of absence from my fam- 
ily. Though old as this letter is, it contains news that is refresh- 
ing to us as cooling waters to a thirsty soul.” 


Sunday, March 8. Elder Addison Pratt baptized twenty-eight 
persons at Otopipi, among whom was an American by the name 
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of Patrick Cooney. On the 9th he went to Tukuhora, where he 
met Elder Grouard. After baptizing nine persons the two Elders 
made a tour of the island, and were well received in the different 
branches, in which they also ordained some of the natives to the 
offices of Teachers and Deacons in addition to those already or- 
dained. Thus the two Elders continued to preach, baptize and 
labor for the welfare of the natives on Anaa, going from village 
to village; Elder Pratt also taught the natives to sing. In refer- 
ring to his experience with the natives in that line, Elder Pratt 
writes: “All of the Pacific Islanders have a great desire for learn- 
ing psalms and hymn tunes. They have very strong and clear: 
voices, not very high nor very low. They have not that aptness 
for music as the Africans, but have an ear for music peculiar to 
themselves. They are remarkable for keeping time, as they sing 
the different parts, though they don’t catch sounds quick; but 
when they once learn a tune, they never tire of singing it. They 
will collect at a neighbor’s house at dark and sing a new tune over 
and over till midnight. On this account they annoy Brother Grou- 
-ard very much, as he has not much patience with their music 
drilling, and they frequently send for me to come up to his end of 
the island to teach them tunes. But I am very much relieved 
from this task by Sister Telii, whom I had taught many tunes 
before we left Tubuai.” 

Monday, April 13. ‘The schooner Artarevedre, Captain Lajat, 
arrived at Anaa from Tahiti. Elder Grouard had made prepara- 
tions for returning to Tahiti to continue missionary labor there; 
but he now learned that the political state of affairs on that island 
were such that it would be impossible, under the circumstances, to 
preach to the natives there. Hence, he gave up the idea of going 
to Tahiti for the present; but soon afterwards decided to take a 
missionary tour to some of the Tuamotu Islands, lying adjacent 
to Anaa. 

Sunday, May 10. Elder Addison Pratt baptized seven at Te- 
marie, Anaa; among the number were Hamae and his wife, from 
one of the other islands of the Tuamotu group; they had arrived 
on Anaa about two months before for the purpose of joining the 
Church. 

Saturday, June 6. Elder Benjamin F, Grouard, who for some 
time past had prepared for a pioneer missionary trip to other isl- 
ands of the Tuamotu group, sailed from Anaa in a native vessel 
leaving Elder Pratt in charge of all the branches on Anaa. 


By this time Elders Pratt and Grouard had baptized about two 
hundred natives on Anaa, besides those already baptized before 
Elder Pratt’s arrival. Elder Grouard met with much success in 
his labors on the several islands he visited, and during the three 
months and a half spent by him on this trip, he visited eight or 
nine islands and baptized on six of these 114 souls, whom he or- 
ganized into branches of the Church, appointing native Elders to 
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preside over them. Though his voyages from island to island 
were generally rough ones, he had enjoyed good health. The in- 
habitants of all the islands he visited were anxious to have mis- 
sionaries from America come and live among them; “and,’’ writes 
Elder Pratt, “as many as are willing to live on cocoanuts and fish 
can find employment on these islands.” ; 

On the same day that Elder Grouard sailed on his cruise among 
the Tuamotu Islands, June 6, 1846, the English missionary ship 
John Williams arrived at Anaa with Mr. Baff and son on board. 
They landed, and after holding meetings, they asked for the names 
of all who had not been baptized by the “Mormons,” and promised 
such that if they would be sprinkled by them they would give each 
one a new Bible and a shawl or handkerchief, for there was a ship 
on her way from England loaded with these articles. “As might 
naturally be expected,” writes Elder Pratt, “they got many names, 
for they all want a Bible.” The missionaries sprinkled a native 
wife, and the child of an Englishman who lived on the island, and 
were desirous of sprinkling many more; but the natives would 
not submit to the sprinkling process till they received their Bibles, 
because these missionaries had made them a number of similar 
promises before, which they had never kept. 

After Elder Grouard’s departure for the Tuamotu Islands, 
Elder Pratt continued his labors on Anaa alone, and was kept very 
busy administering to the people in their respective villages. Be- 
sides preaching and baptizing, he received many glorious testi- 
monies from the Lord in the miraculous healing of the sick, the 
casting out of evil spirits, etc. On the other hand, he found it 
necessary to excommunicate from the Church some who had 
strayed away from the path of virtue. 

Friday, Sept. 18. Elder Benjamin F. Grouard returned to 
Anaa from his successful missionary trip to the Tuamotu Islands. 
Following is a detailed account of this first missionary trip to these 
islands, written by Elder Grouard himself: “June 6th I gave 
Brother Pratt the parting hand with a promise, the Lord being 
willing, to meet him again by the first of September, on Anaa. A 
gentle and pleasant breeze brought us to the Island of Faite, the 
next morning (Sunday, 7th). The people there had already been 
made acquainted with my projected mission, by a vessel which 
had sailed some weeks before us. I found several on Faite with 
whom I had been acquainted on Anaa, and two or three natives 
of this island whom I had baptized. They expressed much joy 
on my arrival and immediately invited me to go to the meeting 
house and preach to them. I complied with their request, though 
I felt quite indisposed from the effects of the voyage. I re- 
mained on Faite two weeks, the vessel having gone to an adjacent 
island after a son of one of the owners of the same. Six persons 
requested baptism, and I baptized and confirmed them. I had ex- 
pected that several others would have come forward, but they 
were not quite ready. 
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June 18th, we ran down to the island of Fakarava, where we 
found several vessels from the windward islands. The few inhab- 
itants of this island being so scattered that they could not be gath- 
ered together in less than a week’s time and the wind being fair 
for running to an island lying a little off to one side from the 
ordinary route of travel, I concluded not to stop at Fakarava till 
I returned toward Anaa. To the natives of the windward islands 
of whom I have spoken I gave an account of the restoration of 
the gospel and the object of my mission. I also bore a similar 
testimony to the governor of Fakarava. My words fell in good 
ground, and when I afterwards preached to them the next morn- 
ing, the governor, his sister and one other person requested bap- 
tism. We now sailed for Toau, where we arrived in the evening 
of the 20th. Here we found two whom I had baptized on Anaa. 
I stopped on this island one week and baptized five. Through my 
preaching I removed much prejudice which false rumor had cre- 
ated against the object of my mission. When I left, the people 
urgently requested me to call on them on my return passage to 

_Anaa when many more would be baptized who were not yet quite 
ready. 

On the morning of the 27th we sailed from Toau and about 12 
o'clock that night we arrived at Kaukura. The news soon spread 
that Turuati, which they called me, had arrived, and notwith- 
standing that it was midnight the people arose from their slum- 
bers, dressed themselves in their best, and came to see me. I 
also found the natives of this island living in a scattered condi- 
tion, and three vessels with many of the inhabitants, including the 
governor of the island, absent. They were visiting the island of 
Makatea for the purpose of putting a stop to the erection of a 
fort and the making of other war preparations in which the people 
of that island were engaged. The governor to whom I have re- 
ferred had four islands under his jurisdiction, and Matea was one 
of them, and one of the islands that I had intended to visit. I 
remained on the island of Kaukura till the next Wednesday (July 
1st) and baptized five. Many more would have been baptized at 
the same time, had I not promised to visit them on my return. I 
made arrangement to have them all gathered together in one place 
when I came back, so that all might have an opportunity to hear 
without putting me to the trouble of going from place to place. 

July 1st, we sailed for Makatea, a hundred miles distant. The 
wind being strong, we made it the next morning at sunrise, and 
about 10 o’clock we landed. Here we found Vairaatoa, the gov- 
ernor already mentioned. He was exceedingly glad to see me, as 
he had heard a great deal of the great work which I had accom- 
plished on Anaa, and treated me with the greatest kindness, and 
expressed a great desire to have me tell him all about these things 
which I had come to proclaim to the people. The natives of this 
island also manifested much joy over my arrival, and the govern- 
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ors invited me to take possession of their chapel and preach to 
them, that they might hear what my doctrines were like. Not- 
withstanding their apparent joy over my arrival and the kind 
reception tendered me, I found much prejudice existing among 
them—greater, in fact, than any I had come in contact with since 
we left Anaa. They claimed, however, to be very religious, and 
became exceedingly good every seventh day. The island of Ma- 
katea is only ten miles in circumference, and contains only 150 
inhabitants ; it is considered the dividing line between the Tuamo- 
tus and the Society Islands. 

The cause of the great prejudice existing against me here was 
that I had been represented to the people as being like the French 
and that my doctrines were like the Roman Catholics. But as they 
had urgently requested me to preach to them in the first place I 
had the advantage over them. In preaching to them I gave them 
a short history of the restoration of the gospel in the last days, 
then presented the principles of the same in simplicity, and called 
upon them to embrace the truth with full purpose of heart, Preju- 
dice soon gave way to the spirit of enquiry, and though some of 
the leading chiefs still fought hard against the message I bore, 
the greater part of the people became deeply interested in it. On 
the second Sabbath that I spent on the island, I had the pleasure 
of baptizing nine persons, and during the four following weeks I 
baptized seventy-five more, making in all 84. Several of these, 
however, were natives of Aura. Aug. 2nd, I organized the bap- 
tized members on Makatea into a branch of the Church, ordained 
one Priest, two Teachers and two Deacons, and administered the 
bread and wine. I left the branch in charge of Elder Tenian, 
who had come from Anaa with me. 

Wednesday, Aug. 5, 1846, the winds being fair for running over 
to Rangiroa, I bid the brethren and sisters on Makatea good-bye 
with much reluctance and left them. I felt to praise God that 
he had brought off his cause so gloriously victorious on this is- 
land. I left seventy-eight members, including those I had or- 
dained, with good prospects of additions to their number under 
the administration of the faithful and zealous brother in whose 
charge I left them. 

On our voyage to Rangiroa we unfortunately bore too much to 
the left, and instead of reaching Rangiroa, we made the island of 
Tikahau, a large island nearly one hundred miles in circumference, 
and like the rest of the group, it had an extensive lagoon in the 
center. With the exception of two or three families, the inhab- 
itants were scattered among the other islands, as Tikahau pro- 
duces no food whatever except fish. We were detained here two 
weeks on account of head winds, during which time I suffered 
much with hunger, as the winds frequently blew for days together 
so hard that we could get no fish. I am inclined to think that 
most men would have suffered with hunger under the same cir- 
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cumstances, even if they could have had all the fish they wanted. 
I generally ate five dishes at my meals, that is, if my seasoning 
could be called a dish, namely, fish cooked in the ground, fish 
cooked on the coals, raw fish, cocoanut and salt water. The 
ground was our table, the leaves of a tree our dishes, and our 
fingers served as knife and fork. 

Day after day we waited for an opportunity to get away from 
this desolate island, until we were almost forced to conclude that 
the devil had laid an everlasting embargo on our vessel. On the 
21st (August) the wind ceased to blow hard, and though the surf 
was still running high on the reef, through which we had to pass 
in order to get out, we made ready for starting. After hauling 
our vessel as far out on the reef as we could for the surf, we got 
the women, children and baggage on board, and, waiting for a 
favorable moment, the men launched the vessel with great dif- 
ficulty. The wind bore directly on the shore and we were obliged 
to keep the vessel “head off” till we were nearly broadside on the 
reef, in order to make sail. Not having much headway, the surf 
caught us, and brought us in imminent danger of being dashed to 
pieces on the reef. For about ten minutes our lives hung as it 
were in a hair, and we looked momentarily for the destruction of 
our little vessel and property, if not our lives. There were nearly 
forty souls on board, consisting of men, women and children, and 
during the critical moments, the lamentations, groanings and 
weepings on the part of some of the passengers, coupled with the 
terrific roar of the surf beating on the rocks, made a confusion of 
noise that I shall never forget. But through the mercy of God 
we got clear of the surf, and in due course of time reached 
Rangiroa. 

This island is the largest of the Tuamotus, being about one hun- 
dred miles long and thirty miles wide. Like all the other islands 
of the group, it has been depopulated by war until there are only 
two or three hundred inhabitants left. That this island as well as 
many others of the group were once thickly populated is evident 
from the extensive ‘“marais”’ or idolatrous worshiping places 
which are found all over the island. It is truly interesting to 
wander among these monuments of heathenism, and I was con- 
vinced that many of the natives were still worshiping in their old 
way and considered these “marias” as sacred places. While on 
the island of Tikahau, the natives, even some of those I had bap- 
tized, came to me and cautioned me not even to look at a certain 
“marai” on that island, lest the wrath of their ancient gods should 
overtake us. If I had no curiosity before to see this particular 
place, this friendly hint naturally awakened such in me, and for 
the purpose of breaking down their foolish prejudice and super- 
stitions I decided to visit the place. Before doing so, however, I 
first preached to them from Ephesians 2:1-3, and after rebuking 
their superstitions I told them that the children of God were freed 
from sin and bondage through their obedience to the gospel, and 
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that fear of offending our Father in heaven was the only principle 
of fear that should be heeded. After this all who desired to do 
so accompanied me to the wonderful “marai.” It covered nearly 
an acre of ground. The “most holy” place, however, was a small 
enclosure about 25 feet long and 15 feet wide, near the center, and 
surrounded by a wall about eighteen inches in height and thick- 
ness. At one end large, flat stones of various sizes and shapes had 
been erected. Before these stood something that resembled an 
altar. In the center another large, flat stone was erected, with 
smaller ones on either side. There were several other similar en- 
closures in the “marai.” The people of the Tuamotus were zealous 
worshipers as heathens, and they told me many wonderful stories 
about their exploits when assisted by their gods. Their sacrifices 
included human beings, when they could obtain such among their 
enemies, but I never heard that they sacrificed their own people. 
Among the Tahitians it was different. With them it was no un- 
common occurrence that the mother would sacrifice the child of 
her own womb. The creed of the Tuamotuans embodied the law 
of “tabu” or holiness. The first-born child, the first fruits of the 
ground, the first fish caught, etc., was considered holy. Three 
generations, who had worshiped heathen gods, were still living, 
and as their monuments of heathenism were still standing so 
thickly around them, it was almost a wonder that they were as 
free from superstitions as they were. Most of the natives remain- 
ing on the island of Rangiroa gathered themselves together, and 
I preached to them. During the few days I remained with them 
I baptized nine, whom, together with other natives of the island 
which I had baptized on Makatea, I left in charge of a Teacher 
from Anaa. 


Saturday, September 5, 1846, we left Rangiroa for Arutua, an 
island lying on our way about twenty miles distant. Here, also, the 
natives were waiting for my arrival, a brother from Anaa having 
been an instrument in awakening an interest among them. The 
wind being fair for continuing the voyage I felt obliged to disap- 
point them, as the time had expired in which I promised Elder 
Pratt to join him on Anaa. But I promised to visit them at some 
future day, the Lord being willing. We also called at the island 
of Apataki, where I found the same spirit of enquiry existing as I 
had found on the other islands. We touched at the island of 
Toau, but found no inhabitants. On the 12th we arrived at the 
island of Fakarava, where we were obliged to stop several days 
on account of head winds. During that time I baptized six. Oth- 
ers would have joined the Church, but they were absent from the 
harbor. On the 17th we left Fakarava for Faite, where we arrived 
the same day. The following day (Sept. 18th), the wind being 
favorable, we set sail for Anaa, where we landed about 9 o'clock 
in the evening. To my great joy I met Elder Pratt at Tuhora, 
the landing place. I had been absent from Anaa about three and 
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a half months, during which time I had visited ten islands and 
baptized 116 persons. Could I have remained longer, many more 
would have been baptized. All the islands I had visited, with the 
exception of Makatea, were poor, almost beyond description. 
Some of them produce nothing but fish and a sort of nut or 
vegetable which only a Tuamotuan could ever think of eating. In 
good weather fish is generally plentiful, but when the water is 
high or the wind blows hard, which is frequently the case, there is 
none. Under such circumstances I learned the value of cocoanuts. 
Many a day I had nothing but these, with perhaps a small fish, to 
satisfy the demands of hunger.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


COMPILING AND ASSEMBLING A GENEALOGY. 


By B. F. CumMIncs. 


I. COMPILING. 


The process of putting together the wheels, springs, levers 
and other parts of a machine, so that it will work, is called “as- 
sembling”’ the machine. I apply the same term to the process of 
arranging in proper order the names and data embraced in a gen- 
ealogy. Of course the genealogy must be compiled before it can 
be assembled, so I will first speak briefly of the process of com- 
piling a genealogy. I shall be obliged to confine myself to Amer- 
ica, because I have never done any genealogical work in Europe, 
though I have spent years at it in the United States. 

Time and experience are necessary to make a person a thor- 
oughly competent and skillful genealogist in America. He must 
become familiar with local history in all of the older states of the 
Union, as a knowledge of the migratory movements of their in- 
habitants is indispensable. He must also be familiar with colonial 
laws and customs relating to records, with the systems of records 
in the different states, and with the literature relating to genealogy 
in them. But an intelligent novice who will persevere can usually 
achieve a considerable degree of success in tracing an average 
American family if he is willing to spend time and money as may 
be required. 

Of course, the compiler of a genealogy must have data to start 
from. He must have at least a few vital items of information con- 
cerning the later generations of the line he seeks to trace. If it 
be his father’s line, and if he be of about middle age, say between 
40 and 60, the name and place of birth of his great-grandfather 
will likely prove a key to his whole genealogy in America. When 
the great-grandfather is definitely located, the compiler knows 
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where to go to begin his researches. The place will be in one of 
the older states, and a study of local history in that state will 
direct further researches, which will be greatly aided by standard 
works of reference relating to genealogy, and by local histories 
containing genealogical material, which have been issued in great 
numbers in the older states of the Union during the last fifty years. 

In an average case, the most difficult step in tracing a gene- 
alogy is the locating of the great-grandfather of a living person of 
middle age. If the grandfather was born in one of the original 
thirteen states, this difficulty is likely to be much reduced, be- 
cause the chances are that his ancestors lived in the same state; 
and when we know in what state we shall find the links of ances- 
try we need, our labors are greatly narrowed, and likely to be 
quickly successful. 

But when a line can be traced no further than a state west of 
New York and Pennsylvania, we do not know in which direction 
to look for the next ancestors. Say that the grandfather of a 
man of middle age was born in Indiana or Illinois ; we cannot tell 
whether his father was from New England, New York State, New 
Jersey or the south, because all of those states sent settlers to 
Indiana and Illinois. The break in lineage made by migrating to 
states west of the original thirteen is usually the hardest to close 
in tracing an American genealogy. 

If the compiler can run his line back to one of the original 
thirteen states, his course thereafter is sufficiently indicated by 
what follows. But I will assume that he can go no further back 
than his grandfather, or even his father, that the latter was born 
in a western state, and that the compiler has no hint nov clue indi- 
cating in what direction to look for his next ancestor. A large 
proportion of middle-aged Americans are in about this situation. 
What is the first step to take in a search for the next ancestor? 


I would go to the birthplace of the father or grandfather, as the 
case may be, and make a search of land, probate, church and any 
other available records, in the hope of finding a clue ta the next 
ancestor, or at least to the state he lived in. I would also, if nec- 
essary, search works in print relating to the state, and especially 
the county in which the father or grandfather, as the case may be, 
was born. All these efforts failing, I would stop trying to “trace 
up,” and would try “tracing down.” 


“Tracing up” is tracing from the late to the early geverations, 
and is the more natural method. “Tracing down”’ is following 
downward the lines of descent from the immigrant ancestor in 
the hope of finding the branch we seek, properly connected. The 
first step in “tracing down” is to visit some library which con- 
tains a large collection of literature relating to genealogy and 
local history, and make a search of such works. f 

Each of the following libraries has an extensive get.ealogical 
department: The Public Library of Boston; the library of the 
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Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia; the Congressional 
Library, Washington; the Astor Library, now consolidated with 
the Public Library, New York; the State Library, Albany; the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; the State Library, Madison, Wis. 
Several other state libraries are building up genealogical collec- 
tions, and there are, in the older states, many local historical soci- 
eties that are doing likewise. But the most extensive collection of 
genealogical literature in the United States is the library of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society, Boston. 

The inquirer should first consult Munsell’s Index to American 
Pedigrees. He will learn from this work whether a genealogy of 
his family has ever been printed; also the titles of such books as 
contain genealogies of branches of his family. On learning that 
nothing like a complete genealogy of his family has been pub- 
lished, the inquirer will desire to make or obtain transcripts of the 
branches of his family which have appeared in print, as shown by 
Munsell’s Index. If he belongs to an old New England family he 
is pretty sure to find in print portions of its genealogy. 

But it will be necessary to arrange and consolidate these, and 
separate them from families of the same name but different immi- 
grant ancestors, a thing which is generally hard to do. These 
transcripts usually comprise no more than a foundation which 
must be built upon by researches among original sources of in- 
formation, a process I will attempt to describe as I proceed. 

A thorough search in a good library of American genealogy 
and local history is pretty sure to point to original sources that 
will yield further information. Should it fail to do this, the com- 
piler may either quit discouraged, or make experimental searches 
in such states, counties and towns as have residents bearing the 
surname he is trying to trace. In nearly all cases perseverance 
persisted in long enough will lead to gratifying success. 


Matter copied from a printed work should without fail be cred- 
ited to that work. If it is a well known work, only a brief form 
of credit to it need be given. Thus “From Cothren” means from 
Cothren’s History of Woodbury, Conn., in three volumes; “From 
Savage” means from Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of New 
England, in four volumes; “From Wyman’s Charlestown” means 
from Wyman’s Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown, Mass., 
in two volumes; “From Bond” means from Bond’s History of 
Watertown, Mass., etc. Often it will be advisable to give in full 
the title of a work from which matter is copied, including date 
of publication. ; 

When a novice sets out to compile a genealogy, no matter 
where, and no matter what may be the sources of his informa- 
tion, | advise him to provide himself, first of all, with a suitable 
note book. I used to have mine made to order, of good, light- 
weight paper, rather close ruled, containing about 200 pages, 
bound in limp leather of a size suitable for carrying in my side 
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coat pocket, say about the size of packet note paper, and opening 
endwise. As this note book is destined to contain records the cost 
of which may amount to hundreds of dollars, counting the time 
and money spent in procuring them, it ought to be of good ma- 
terial and well bound, and the pages ought to be numbered for 
convenient reference. To use a cheap note book for data so val- 
uable is very poor economy. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity of noting down, 
in connection with every fact, name, or item of information, the 
source from which it was obtained. In preparing a genealogy 
for Temple work, every name must be identified in a manner that 
will prevent it from being mistaken for, or substituted for, or con- 
founded with some other name. When identification is lacking, 
a man and a woman may be sealed who in reality are not husband 
and wife, and children may be adopted to couples who in truth 
are not their parents. Such errors are always deplorable. They 
prevent the proper organization of families in the spirit world, 
and when they result from neglect or carelessness on the part of 
persons who are living, they involve serious culpability. The 
source from which a name was obtained will often identify that 
name when positive identification can be established in no other 
way. Hence I urge the compiler of a genealogy to always be sure 
to preserve in his note book a reference to the source from which 
every name or item of data was obtained. In the process of as- 
sembling the genealogy a knowledge of the source from which a 
name or other item was obtained, will often be of invaluable as- 
sistance in establishing identity and relationships. 


Let us suppose that the compiler of a genealogy is working on 
a New England family named Blank, founded, we will say, in 
Connecticut at an early period, or about the year 1640; and that 
the fragments he has found in print comprise a foundation upon 
which he is building by personal research, and direct him to Hart- 
ford for the early generations,while showing that later ones spread 
to Windsor, Woodbury, Haddam, and other towns in that state: 
and from Connecticut to Vermont, thence to New York state. 
Ohio, Michigan, etc. The matter found in print usually makes 
some such a showing as this. Let us further suppose that the 
compiler is traveling from town to town and state to state, prose- 
cuting his own researches. 

He will first go to Hartford, and he will begin his work there 
by searching the land records. On entering the office of the reg- 
istry of deeds he will write in his note book this heading: “From 
Land Records at Hartford.” Under this heading he ought to jot 
down such names and facts as he finds in the land records, and 
nothing else. More than one day, probably several days, may be 
required to complete the search of the land records, and in the 
meantime the searcher may find other material which he may wish 
to record in his note book. He may, either leave a sufficient num- 
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ber of blank pages to contain what more data he is likely to find 
in the land records, or he may begin the record of the material 
obtained elsewhere on the page following the one on which was 
suspended his search of the land records. But let him be sure to 
give the new material an appropriate heading. When he re- 
sumes his search of the land records let him repeat the heading, 
and also write at the bottom of the page on which the search was 
suspended, the words, “Land record search continued on page —’ 
giving the number of the page on which it is resumed. The idea 
is to make the note book show just what data were obtained from 
the land records at Hartford, and to obviate any doubt or mis- 
take upon this point, in assembling the genealogy. In the note 
book write with a fountain pen rather than a pencil, and write 
plainly. Be extremely careful to copy names and dates correctly. 
A slight error may cause a lot of trouble in assembling the gene- 
alogy. 

When the search of the land records at Hartford has been com- 
pleted, a search of the probate records should follow, and the data 
‘obtained from them should be recorded in the note book under 
the heading, “From Probate Records at Hartford.” This search 
finished, a search of church records should follow, beginning with 
the oldest. In New England a church record usually includes 
births, deaths, marriages and dismissals, and it may contain other 
data of value to the genealogist. Data obtained from a church 
record should have a heading showing unmistakably from what 
church record it was obtained, as: “From the Records of the 
First Congregational Church of Hartford,” “From the Records 


of the Asylum Street Baptist Church, Hartford,” etc. 

When the search of church records has been completed, the 
several cemeteries in and near Hartford, which are likely to be 
resting places of members of the Blank family, should be visited, 
and gravestone inscriptions should be copied in the note book, 
always taking care to designate the cemetery from which inscrip- 
tions are obtained. The records of the cemeteries should also be 
searched, as most graves have no monuments. Other sources of 
genealogical information are town records of births, marriages 
and deaths, minutes of town meetings, muster rolls, tax lists, lists 
of “freemen,” lists of voters, etc. Of course I am here attempting 
to name only what are called original sources, as distinguished 
from matter in print. 

While our searcher is in Hratford examining original sources 
of information he ought by all means to consult such works re- 
lating to the local history of Connecticut as are accessible, and he 
will find many such books in the libraries of Hartford. They will 
steer him to the towns he ought to visit in that state. He will 
also learn from them that Vermont was largely settled by emi- 
grants who followed up the fertile valley of the Connecticut river, 
and that to a great extent Vermont is the daughter of Connecticut 
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Probably our searcher does not intend to compile a complete 
genealogy of all branches of the family descended from his im- 
migrant ancestor, as that would be a rather formidable undertak- 
ing. It would likely mean a record of several thousand names, 
collected from many towns in each of many states. More likely 
his aim is to trace his own direct line back to the immigrant an- 
cestor, and to obtain as fully as his time and means will allow, 
branches most nearly related to his own direct line. His desire is 
therefore to locate his own direct ancestors. 

Until he has done this, however, I advise him to copy into his 
note book all information of every description which he may find, 
no matter what its source, as he never can tell when he will strike 
a clue that will lead him to his near kindred whom he is most 
anxious to find. It adds little to his work or expense to write 
down all rather than a part of the data he may find, and if Temple 
work is his object he should preserve every name he may have 
reason to believe related to him, however remotely. 

Of course the reader will understand that I speak of Hartford 
only for purposes of illustration. The same may be said of any 
one of many of the old cities of the east that contain early land 
and probate records. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


EXTRACTS FROM SCOTTISH RECORDS. 
By Grorce Minns, ENGLISH GENEALOGIST. 


ALOA, CLACK. 


(2 miles S. E. of Clackmannan. Pop. 16,858 in 1900). Register 
begins 1609. 


Daniel Henry and Mary Hendersone, in Cragward, had bapt.: 
Robert, 18 Jan. 1753; Thomas, 24 Aug. No date given. 
Mary, 5 Sept., 1753; John, 27 Aug., 1758. ‘ 

William Sharp, son of William Sharp, and Margaret Hunter, 
neglected by parents as an infant was bapt.: 22 Feb., 1790. He 
was born 10 Mar., 1768. 

John Paton, dyer, and Catharine Kirk, had born: Margaret, 
es oe Alexander, 19 Feb., 1806; Catharine, 15 Aug., 
807; Andrew, 6 July, 1809; Elizabeth, 13 Aug., 1810: M 
7 Feb., 1813. a ere 

Alexander Paton and Anne Mason, had born: Al 
8 Jan., 1805. : an 

Alexander Paton and Jane [also Jean] Mathee, had born: 
Henry, 9 Dec., 1813; Thomas, 9 Dec., 1814. as 
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AYR CO. AYR, W. 


(Town at mouth of river Ayr., Pop. 31,537, in 1900). Register 
begins 1664. 


Mr. Robert Aiken [or Aitken] the surname “Aitken” is given 
to each child, wryter, late of Edinburgh, now in this place, and 
Mrs. Janet Hunter, were married 25 Mar., 1771. The three fol- 
lowing children born in Edinburgh prior to their coming to Ayr, 
are inserted in this Register, as they are not in the Baptism record 
of Edinburgh: Andrew Hunter Aitken, 17 Mar., 1772; John, 
aoe 1774; Grizal, 12 Jan., 1777; Robert, born at Ayr, 14 Dec., 

8. 

Andrew Allison, in Leach, Glengall, and Helen Will, had born: 
Elizabeth, 24 Mar., 1780; Alexander, 19 Mar., 1782; Jean, 21 
Feb., 1785; Janet, 10 May, 1787. 

Andrew Ayr, a child exposed in a close near the Jail on the 
night 22 June, 1804, by some person unknown, and by a Note 
in its breast saying he was not Baptised, said child was Baptised 
1 July, 1804. 

John Bension, soldier in Ayrshire militia, and Margaret McAI- 
aster, had born; James, 23 Jan., 1804; Duncan, 23 June, 1807; 
David, 23 Aug., 1810. 

James Bruce, stockinmaker, and Jean Shaw, had born: Janet, 
DU2Octl/Go> jean, /-Oct.. 1790; james, 29 Mar 1/O5ea oun 
and Arthur, twins, 16 July, 1/97. By Janet Green: Helen, 4 
April, 1801; Mary, 22 Jan., 1803; Elizabeth, 9 Sep., 1804. 

Andrew Burns and Margaret Blackwood, had born: Mary and 
William, twins, at Fort George [Inverness] 18 Ap., 1801; Janet, 
at Dundee, [Forfar] 7 Aug., 1803; Andrew, at Gosport, [Hants | 
7 Noy., 1807; Jean, at Blatchington, [Sussex] 3 Aug., 1809. 

N. B. The above children registered as the parents belong to 
the Ayrshire Regt. of Militia. 

Ronald Chalmers, in Kirkline, and Margaret McClymont, had 
botar oaral.i2 Ap «1/5/7;)Jonn,. 15 Sep. 1759; Janety lt June, 
1761; Margaret, Nov., 1763; Elizabeth, 31 Dec., 1765; William, 
24 Feb., 1767; James, 13 July, 1769; David, 10 Oct., 1771; Agnes, 
26 Feb: 17737 Hugh, 1. June, 1778. 

John Colven, smith in the Borrowfield, and Janet Murchie, 
had born: Janet, 20 Ap., 1783; Mary, 7 May, 1784; Elizabeth, 
5 Oct., 1785; Agnes, 7 Ap., 1787; Margaret, 7 Feb., 1790; James, 
17 Dec., 1791. 

Mr. James Dowie, master of the Custom House Cutter in Ayr, 
and Margaret McKinzie, had born: Alexander, at Stornaway, 
28 July, 1786; David, at Air, 13 Mar., 1788; Isabella and Mar- 
garet, twins, 16 Jan., 1790; (Margaret died same day Isabella 
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died, 17 Jan., 1799); Margaret, 17 Mar., 1792; MacKinzie, dr., 

8 May, 1794; James, 13 Feb., 1796; Kenneth, 13 Dec21797 > 

John, 13 Jan. 1800; Isabella, 22 Ap., 1802; William, 7 Nov., 1803. 
By parents’ desire. 

Robert Ferguson, Esq., merchant in Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Sarah Steer, had born: Robert, 15 Mar., 1794; Hugh, 29 Mar., 
1797; Patrick Ballantine, at St. Marylebone, Middx., 12 July, 
1798. 

N. B. Registered at the desire of Captain Ferguson, late 
Barrackmaster here, the grand-uncle of the young men. Dated, 
1812. 

William Fergusson, baker, and Agnes Douglas, had born: 
James, 27 Aug., 1780; John, 10 Ap., 1783 ; Douglas, 28 Ap., 1786; 
William, 25 Dec., 1788; Montgomerie, 25 Oct., 1791. 

John Goudie, in Barr-hill, and Mary Morrison, had born; 
Janet, 30 Nov., 1769; John, 20 Aug., 1772; William, 20 Oct., 
We 

John Goldie, in [ ] Rircluie, and Mary Morrison, had born: 
Alexander, 13 May, 1762; Mary, 13 [or 3] 1764; James, 12 Ap., 
1767. 

William Hendrie, farmer at present in Gateside, and Christian 
Gemmett, had born: George, 27 Nov., 1795: Jean, 26 Dec., 
1796; James, 19 Oct., 1798; Elizabeth, 14 Nov., 1800; John, 21 
Sep., 1802; Janet, 12 Aug., 1804; William, 7 June, 1807 ; Andrew, 
25 Oct., 1809; Hugh, 27 Nov., 1811; Charles, 19 July, 1813; 
Thomas, 22 Oct., 1816; James, 1 May, 1821. 

John Machie, in Kinkardston, Borrowfield. and Ann Young, 
had born: John, 11 Jan., 1795; Adam, 31 Aug., 1796: Andrew, 
25 June, 1798; Margaret, 24 May, 1800. 

Thomas McClatchie, in Alloway, and Sarah Donaldson, had 
born: James, 14 Mar., 1768: Ann. 28 Nov., 1769; Susanna, 29 
Dec., 1775; Jean, 30 Mar.. 1777. 

John Merrie, flesher, and Isobel Wyllie, had born: Archibald, 
TEND. 1/795" Helen. 17 Sep., 1797; John, 1 Oct., 1799: Mary, 8 
Dee:, 1802. 

Cathcart McIntosh, shoemaker, and Jean Main, had born: 
Helen, 15° Nov. 1791 - Agnes, 15 May, 1795; Marion, 19 June, 
1803; Mary, 13 Nov., 1806. 

James Monro, sutler in the Barracks, and Ann McLean, had 
se George, 6 May, 1798; John, 6 May, 1801; James, 16 Jan., 

John Neile, farmer in Lockfergus, and Margery Ferguson, had 
born: James, 2 Mar., 1798: Agnes, 23 Jan., 1800: Mary, 30 
Sep., 1803; Jean, 7 Sep., 1805: William, 7 Dec., 1807 ; Charles, 
26 Nov., 1809; Andrew, 8 Jan., 1813. 

William Osborne, then in Ochiltree, and Jean McMutrtrie, had 
born: Elizabeth, 7 Aug., 1786; William 22 Nov., 1787; James, 
at Ayr., 3 May, 1794; John, at Ayr., 2 Aug., 1796. 
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Robert Paul, wright, and Margaret Reid, had born: Mar- 
garet, 27 May, 1796; William, 8 Oct., 1798; Janet, 6 Oct., 1799; 
Robert, 13 Nov., 1802. 

John Reid, in Rosell, and Margaret Richmont, had born: 
Mary, 2 Mar., 1770; Heleonora, 13 May, 1772; John, 12 May; 
1774; Anne, 10 Sep., 1776. 

Alexander Ross, soldier in 2nd or Sutherland Fencibles, and 
Janet McDonald, had born: Alexander, 26 Feb., 1799. 

Alexander Ross, late soldier, now shoemaker, and Mary Clark, 
had born Alexander, 17 Aug., 1799. 

Alexander Ross, or Rose, gardener in Bolsile, [Bellsile] Mary 
Clark, had born John Rose, 19 June, 1799; George, 6 May, 1802. 

John Ross, lab., and Agnes Curruchan, had born: William, 
22 Oct., 1800. 

McAlexander Ross., French-master, and Janet Gardener, had 
Dor: | Grizel, 13: May, 1775. 

Colin Ross, soldier in 44th Regt., and Jean Walker, had born: 

Lanchline 21 Jan., 1790. 

Thomas Ross, coppersmith, and Marget Boyd, had born: 
iWarzaret, 135° 5ep., 179 ;,Aenes, 15 Dec, 1/963) Hlizabeth,, 2h 
May, 1798; Janet, 20 Jan., 1801; Sarah, 20 Feb., 1803; Thomas 
15 Ap., 1805; Robert, 11 Aug., 1807. 

Hugh Ross, soldier in the Breadabane Fencibles, and Mary 
McDonald, had born: Angus, 30 Aug., 1798. 

John Tennant, in Corton, and Jean McClure, had born: James, 
5 May, 1754; Jean, 5 May, 1756. By his second spouse, Margaret 
McClure: William, 1 Nov., 1758; John, 28 July, 1760; David, 
pe May.» 1/62: 

John Tom, and Margaret Fisher, had born: James, 2 Feb., 
1768. 

John Tom, in Loanhouse, and Margaret McKergo, had born: 
William, 14 Nev., 1771; Jean, 5 Jan., 1773; Mary, 12 Oct., 1775; 
Charles, 14 June, 1777, in Alloway; John, 23 Dec., 1779, in 
Loanhouse. 

James White, mason, and Agnes Lockhart, had born: Charles, 
24 Ap., 1802; John, 9 Dec., 1804; Agnes, 24 Ap., 1808; Jean, 16 
Mar., 1810. 

There are also groups as follows: 

6 children to Adam Dickie and Agnes Kennedy, 1804-17. 

8 children to Robert Highet (baker) and Margaret Douglas, 
1809-18. 

8 children to James Jamiesen and Jane Dick, 1803-17. 

7 children to Robert Taylor and Janet Tarbet, 1806-17. 

5 children to William Young (cooper) and Janet Gibson, 
1806-15. 
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BALDERNOCK, STIR, S. W. 


(714 miles N. of Glasgow. Pop. 582 in 1900). Register begins 
1624. 


Walter Blair, farmer, Linnbank, and Elizabeth Gilchrist, had 
born: Elizabeth, 8 Jan., 1799; Andrew, 12 Feb., 1801; Agnes, 
19 Ap., 1803; and Jean, 20 Aug., 1805. 

John Bull, Balmore, and Agnes Crighton, had born: Christian, 
18 Dec., 1807; Janet, 22 May, 1810; Agnes, 3 Dec., 1812; Jean, 
19 Mar., 1815. 

William Crighton and Mary Bullock, had born: Agnes, 17 
Dec., 1805; William, 13 Mar., 1809; James, 10 Oct., 1812. 

John Ewing, farmer, Bardowie, and Grizel Dun, had born: 
John, 25 Sep., 1791; William, 25 May, 1793; Allan, 3 Mar 17952 
Alexander, 1 Jan., 1800. 

Of Smiddy hills: 

Agnes, 13 June, 1801; Thomas, 4 Aug., 1803. 

John Liddle, farmer, Birkenhill, and Agnes Mitchell, had born: 
Janet, 1 Oct., 1804; Andrew, 3 Oct., 1806; Jean, 2 Feb., 1809; 
Agnes, 5 Dec., 1810; Ann, 24 Aug., 1814; Margaret, 13 July, 
1820. 

There are also groups as follows: 

5 children (1813-1822) to James Campbell and Christian 
Crighton. 

4 children (1849-1854) to Thomas Ewing, and Helen Smart. 

3 children (1832-1840) to Robert Gardner and Ann Fleming. 

7 children (1842-1853) to Francis Graham, and Helen Ander- 
son. 


4 children (1833-1846) to David and Jean Mitchell. 
CLACKMANNAN, CL. 
(2smiles'S. E-of Aloa...Pop. 2,501). Register begins 1593; 


Alexander Hog, shipmaster, in Town, and Helen Hall, had 
born: Mary, 27 Mar., 1787; Alexander, 19 Ap., 1789; Archibald 
1 Ap., 1791. 

Francis Hog, wright at Wellmire, and Margaret Graham, had 
born: John, 26 Dec., 1779. 

Francis Hog, sailor at Green, and Grizel Craich, in Town, had 
born: Katharine, Cilles.)° 28 Sep. 1796. 

Francis Hog, sailor, in Town, and Margaret Forrester, had 
born: Alexander, 6 Nov., 1797; Charles, bapt., 5 June, 1799 
Cearter ).9s Francis; born, "15. Feb5- 16029 (sailor) s*had Jean, 4 
May, 1804; had Robert, 4 Nov., 1805; had George, 27 Aug., 1808; 
had Marget, 7 Sep., 1811; had John, 10 Nov., 1814. 
From 1804 are probably baptisms. 
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George Hog, wright in Wellmire, and Betty Loutker, had born: 
James, 4 Feb., 1776. 


George Hog, sawer in Town, and Margaret Alexander, had 
born: Thomas, 1791. 

Henry Hog, workman in Town, and Jean Brown, had born: 
John, 7 Feb., 1799; Henry, born 22 July, 1802; Jean, born, 12 
ve 1804; had Elizabeth, 20 Feb., 1807; had William, 6 Oct., 

810. 

John Hogg, and Isobel Miller, had bapt.: John, 9 July, 1803; 
Isobel, 2 Sep., 1806; David, 14 June, 1811. 

John Hog, sailor in Town, and Ann Robin, had born: David, 
28 July, 1776. 

William Hog, sailor in Town, and Agnes Sorly, [Sorlay], had 
born: Robert, 6 Aug., 1776; James, 24 Mar., 1778. 


PATON FAMILY. 


James Paton, servant, and Ann Patterson, had born:  Lillias, 
TO Sane 1797. 

James Paton, workman in Sauchie, and Agnes Patterson, had 
born: Agnes, 13 July, 1799. 

James Paton, workman, and Ann Paterson, had born: James, 
3 May, 1802. 

Robert Paton and Isabella Wright, had Marion, 28 Jan., 1805; 
had James, 2 July, 1806 had Christian, 9 Feb., 1808; had John, 
2 Feb., 1810; had Margaret, 3 Ap., 1814; had Robert, .born at 
the Burgers, Kincardine, 9 Aug., 1816; had Thomas, born 9 
June, 1819. 

William Paton, laborer in Town, and Mary Campbell, had 
James, 17 Mar., 1807; had Isobell, 24 June, 1808; labr., at Lochie ; 
had Mary, 6 May, 1811; had Margaret, 5 Feb., 1815. 

George Paton, and Ann Mason, had born: Alexander, 28 Dec., 
1804 (illeg.) 

Archibald Paton, sailor, Sauchie, and Johan Fife, had born: 
amese 2550cti. 1317. 

From the following notes it would appear that a measure of 
compulsory registration was in force, at least at Clackmannan, 
before the State took the matter in hand in 1855. 

Notices of parents’ neglect, and of seceders are frequently met 
with in the parish records; but I have not found until now any al- 
lusion to the law requiring persons to enter their names. 

“1795. Irregular entries by seceders from the church when 
forced to it by Law.” 

Again in 1802. “Irregular Registrations owing to Parents’ 
neglect till past the Birth and Baptism, and being obliged, some- 
times, by Law, to do so.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


80 JOSEPH SMITH—SALVATION FOR THE DEAD. 


JOSEPH SMITH’S TEACHINGS ON SALVATION FOR 
THE sDEAD: 


Hore For THE DEAD. 


There is never a time when the spirit is too old to approach God. 
All are within the reach of pardoning mercy, who have not com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, which hath no forgiveness neither 
in this world nor in the world to come. There is a way to release 
the spirits of the dead; that is by the power and authority of the 
priesthood—by binding and loosing on earth. This doctrine ap- 
pears glorious, inasmuch as it exhibits the greatness of divine 
compassion and benevolence in the extent of the plan of human 
salvation. 

This glorious truth is well calculated to enlarge the understand- 
ing, and to sustain the soul under troubles, difficulties, and dis- 
tresses. For illustration, suppose the case of two men, brothers, 
equally intelligent, learned, virtuous and lovely, walking in up- 
rightness and in all good conscience, so far as they have been 
able to discern duty from the muddy stream of tradition, or from 
the blotted page of the book of nature. One dies and is buried, 
having never heard the gospel of reconciliation: to the other the 
message of salvation is sent, he hears and embraces it, and is made 
the heir of eternal life. Shall the one become the partaker of 
glory, and the other be consigned to hopeless perdition? Is there 
no chance for his escape? Sectarism answers “none.” Such an 
idea is worse than atheism. The truth shall break down and dash 
in pieces all such bigoted Pharisaism; the sects shall be sifted, 
the honest in heart be brought out. * * * 

This doctrine presents in a clear light the wisdom and mercy 
of God in preparing an ordinance for the salvation of the dead, 
being baptized by proxy, their names recorded in heaven and they: 
judged according to the deeds done in the body. This doctrine 
was the burden of the scriptures. Those saints who neglect it in 
behalf of their deceased relatives, do it at the peril of their own 
salvation. The dispensation of the fulness of times will bring 
to light the things that have been revealed in all former dispensa- 
tions; also other things that have not been before revealed. He 
shall send Elijah, the prophet, etc., and restore all things in 
Christ—History of the Church, Vol. 4, page 425. 

The Bible supports the doctrine (of baptism for the dead) I 
Cor. 15:29. “Else what shall they do which are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not at all, why are they then baptized for 
the dead?” If there is one word of the Lord that supports the 
doctrine of baptism for the dead, it is enough to establish it as a 
true doctrine. Again, if we can by the authority of the priesthood, 
and the Son of God, baptize a man in the name of the Father, of 
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the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, for the remission of sins, it is 
just as much our privilege to act as an agent, and be baptized for 
the remission of sins for and in behalf of our dead kindred, who 
have not heard the Gospel, or the fulness of it—History of the 
Church Vol. 4, page 569. 


SPIRITS IN Prison. 


I will Say something about the spirits in prison. There has been 
much said by modern divines about the words of Jesus (when on 
the cross) to the thief saying, “This day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” * * * Find the origin of the word paradise 
ss * * there is nothing in the original word in Greek from 
which this was taken that signifies paradise; but it was. “This 
day thou shalt be with me in the world of spirits: then I will 
teach you all about it and answer your inquiries.’ And Peter 
says He went and preached to the world of spirits—spirits in 
prison (I Peter 3:19) so that they who would receive it could 
have it answered by proxy by those who live on the earth.— 
History of the Church, Vol. 5, page 424. 


SAviors on Mount ZION. 


The Bible says, “I will send you Elijah, the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord; and he shall 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of 
the children to the fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a 
Cieses: 


Now, the word “turn” here should be translated “bind” or 
seal.” But what is the object of this important mission? or how is 
it to be fulfilled The keys are to be delivered, the spirit of 
Elijah is to come, the Gospel to be established, the Saints of 
God gathered, Zion built up, and the Saints to come up as 
saviors on Mount Zion. 

But how are they to become saviors on Mount Zion? By 
building their temples, erecting their baptismal fonts, and going 
forth and receiving all the ordinances, baptisms, confirmations, 
washings, anointings, ordinations, and sealing powers upon their 
heads, in behalf of their progenitors who are dead, and redeem 
them that they may come forth in the first resurrection and be 
exalted to thrones of glory with them; and therein is the chain 
that binds the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the chil- 
dren to the fathers, which fulfils the mission of Elijah. 

The Saints have not too much time to save and redeem their 
dead, and gather together their living relatives, that they may be 
saved also, before the earth will be smitten, and the consump- 
tion decree falls upon the world. 
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I would advise all the Saints to go to with their might and 
gather together all their living relatives to this place, that they 
may be sealed and saved, that they may be prepared against the 
day that the destroying angel goes forth; and if the whole Church 
should go to with all their might to save their dead, seal their 
posterity and gather their living friends, and spend none of 
their time in behalf of the world, they would hardly get through 
before night would come, when no man can work; and my only 
trouble at the present time is concerning ourselves, that the 
Saints will be divided, broken up and scattered, before we get 
our salvation secure.—History of the Church, Vol. 6, page 183. 


THE SPIRIT OF ELIJAH. 


Now for Etijah. The spirit power, and calling of Elijah is, 
that ye have power to hold the keys of the revelation, ordinances, 
oracles, powers, and endowments of the fulness of the Melchize- 
dek Priesthood and of the Kingdom of God on the earth; and to 
receive, obtain, and perform, all the ordinances belonging to the 
Kingdom of God, even unto the turning of the hearts of the 
fathers unto the children, and the hearts of the children unto the 
fathers, even those who are in heaven. * * * 

“Now, what I am after is a knowledge of God, and I take my 
own course to obtain it. What are we to understand by this in 
the last days? 

In the days of Noah, God destroyed the world by a flood, and He 
has promised to destroy it by fire in the last days: but before it 
should take place, Elijah should first come, and turn the hearts 
of the fathers to the children, etc. 

Now comes the point. What is this office and work of Elijah? 
It is one of the greatest and most important subjects that God 
has revealed. He should send Elijah to seal the children to the 
fathers, and the fathers to the children. 

Now, was this merely confined to the living, to settle difficulties 
with families on earth? By no means. It was a far greater work, 
Elijah, what would you do if you were here? Would you confine 
your work to the living alone? No; I would refer you to the 
scriptures, where the subject is manifest; that is, without us, they 
could not be made perfect, nor we without them; the fathers 
without the children, nor the children without the fathers. 

I wish you to understand this subject, for it is important; and if 
you will receive it, this is the spirit of Elijah, that we redeem 
our dead, and connect ourselves with our fathers which are in 
heaven, and seal up our dead to come forth in the first resurrec- 
tion; and here we want the power of Elijah to seal those who 
dwell on earth to those who dwell in heaven. This is the power of 
Elijah and the keys of the kingdom of Jehovah—From History 
of the Church, Vol. 6, page 249. 
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THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN THE SEVIER VALLEY. 


[This account is taken mainly from the records compiled and written 
by George W. Bean, a former clerk and historian of Sevier Stake.— 
Enirors. ] 


In the summer of 1863, Elder George A. Smith, then living 
at Provo, Utah, called upon George W. Bean to take a small 
company of men and proceed to the exploration of the valley of 
the Sevier in south central Utah. Accordingly, about the 15th of 
July of the same year, there started out a small company consist- 
ing of the following: George W. Bean, John W. Turner, Bish- 
op William Fausett, Silas Smith, and his son, Marion, and 
Abraham Halliday. 

This company proceeded by way of Gunnison, where they 
found Barney or Elijah Ward, an old mountaineer who had lived 
in the country a long time and had raised a family of children by 
a Shoshone wife. Barney told the party that they were going into 
the finest country in Utah for the wintering of stock. He said 
there were plenty of deer and other game, beside good farm and 
grass,—land and water; he promised them that whenever a set- 
tlement started, he would be there. 

Thus encouraged, the party went on, and after examining the 
salt creek or Salina side, and not liking the uneven, poor land, 
they went across the river to the large springs near the present 
settlement of Redmond. Keeping on the west side to the big 
spring, now Richfield, it was decided that here would be the large 
settlement of the valley because of the quantity and quality of the 
soil. An irrigation canal from the Sevier River was projected. 
The eastern or Monroe side was also examined and decided 
capable of a good settlement. Then further up the river a location 
of a small settlement was considered possibly just north of the 
present site of Joseph City. The canyons were also explored for 
timber and road facilities, some of the party going through Clea 
Creek Pass to the Beaver road. This party returned north by dif- 
ferent routes. 

As Elder Orson Hyde was at this time presiding over the set- 
tlements in Sanpete valley, the actual settlement of the Sevier 
was assigned to him by the authorities at Salt Wake City: 

The first settlers of the Sevier Valley,under the leadership 
of Robert Wilson Glenn, located on the east side of the river in 
what was called Glenn’s Cove, afterwards known as Glenwood, 
December 10, 1863. The townsite was surveyed by Edward W. 
Fox, county surveyer, and completed December 20. In April, 
1864, the first house was built by Jens Anderson. Much early 
work was done and crops put in as water for irrigation was easy 
to obtain. 
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Richfield was settled by Albert Lewis and eight or ten others on 
January 6, 1864, Albert Lewis being in charge. He built a 
house in February, 1864. This season the settlers used the water 
from the spring, west of the settlement, and, in some instances, 
raised large crops. Jacob Westley Norton built a respectable 
adobe house. In April, 1864, Nelson Higgins, known as Captain 
Higgins of the “Mormon” Battalion, was chosen to preside. His 
counselors were William Hayward, and Claus P. Anderson. Some 
efforts were made to get a canal from Sevier River, but nothing 
was accomplished that season. 

Monroe was settled by Moses Gifford and Walter Jones and 
about twenty others January 8, 1864. The place was first called 
South Bend, later changed to Alma. Wiley Allred was in charge. 
His counselors were Moses Gifford and Thomas Broadbent. 

Salina was settled by a few families in February, 1864, and 
Peter Rasmussen was appointed to preside. On February 19, 
1864, President Orson Hyde visited the settlement. Seventeen 
families labored here this first year, built several houses, made 
four miles of canal, and roads, and raised good crops. 

During the year, 1864, other settlements were formed in the 
higher valleys on the Sevier, such as Marysvale by people from 
Sanpete and the north, and Circleville and Panguitch and Fort 
Sanford from Beaver and Iron counties. 

During the latter part of this year it became apparent to Presi- 
dent Orson Hyde and others that more strength was required for 
the better development of the settlements on the Sevier. A call 
was therefore made on the larger settlements in Sanpete, inviting 
about sixty or more capable men to remove to the Sevier and make 
permanent settlements. A goodly number responded to the call, 
but all of them did not remain. Among those who became perma- 
nent settlers were William Morrison, N. M. Peterson, and Jens 
Gottfredson. 

The year 1865 proved to be a very eventful year for southern 
Utah and for the new settlements especially. 

In January, 1865, the Utah Legislature organized Sevier 
County and appointed William Morrison probate judge. The 
county seat was located at Richfield. Judge Morrison in due time 
received his commission from Governor Doty, and at the March 
term the court was organized with James Wareham, Peter Ras- 
mussen and James Crawford as Selectmen, and Hans P. Miller, 
clerk. 

About this time considerable additions were made to Richfield 
and other settlements. A canal from 6 to 10 feet wide 2 or more 
feet deep and 11 miles long was located and pushed to completion 
in about 40 days, 123 men being engaged in the labor. The canal 
was completed on the 26th of April and the water turned in 50 
well had the work been done that all parts of the land to be 
cultivated was supplied with water, 
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The Black Hawk War broke out in the fore part of April, 
this year (1865). The hostile Indians came without warning 
from their retreat in the vicinity of Manti. Heading for Salina 
Canyon, they came upon Barney Ward, the old mountaineer, and 
James Anderson, who were after stock. The Indians killed these 
men April 10, 1865, and drove their stock to their mountain 
stronghold by way of Salina Pass, this being the only feasible 
route to cross the Wasatch range at this early season of the year. 

However, the first overt act of the hostile Indians had been the 
killing of a young man by the name of Ludvigsen near Twelve 
Mile Creek. The people of Sanpete being aroused at this, or- 
ganized a party of militia who under the leadership of Col. R. N. 
Allred, started in pursuit. Arriving at Salina, they learned that 
the Indians had gone into the mountains. The Colonel hesitated 
about following them into their stronghold, and so straightway 
sent an express to President Brigham Young, stating the situa- 
tion. The Colonel had about 80 men with him, most of whom 
were so full of fight that they could not await the return of the 
messenger. They insisted that they push after the Indians, which 
they did by going up the canyon. Ata point near the Alum Beds, 
about 12 miles up the canyon, the Indians had prepared an ambush 
behind cedars and rocks. When the straggling column of militia 
came up, it was fired on from this ambush and William Kerns, of 
Gunnison, was instantly killed. Another young man, Jens 
Sorensen, of Ephriam, was soon shot from his horse. The troops 
retreated the best they could, having to leave their comrades to 
the mercy of the foe. A few days later their bodies were re- 
covered by a party from Gunnison. 

The message from President Young strongly advised against 
following hostile Indians into the mountains. Had this counsel 
been waited for and followed, these two lives would have been 
spared. President Young further advised the settlers to keep a 
good and proper guard in the settlements and prevent raids, if 
possible, by proper protection at home. 

This Indian war proved a-great hardship to the settlers on the 
Sevier. Armed herd-men had to guard the cattle by day and 
night. ‘Adding to the unpleasantness of the situation was the sup- 
position that the hostile Indians had possession of all the country 
lying east of the Sevier valley and extending for a long distance 
south. 

On July 14, 1865, Robert Gillespie was murdered at Gravelly 
Ford, eight miles south of Salina. Word was brought by his 
fellow traveler, Jake Harris, and it was a question whether he or 
the Indians did the killing. The body was forwarded to Mount 
Pleasant. The next day, the 12th, Anthony Robinson, of Alma, 
was found lying in his wagon, murdered by the Indians. They 
had also shot one of his oxen. They left the carcas, but took 
what flour they could carry off. Robinson’s body was found 
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by a party returning from Sanpete. An express party under 
August Nielsen carried the news to Salina, overtaking Judge Mor- 
rison and party, who took the sad news to Manti where President 
Young and party were in attendance at Conference. 

The news of this double tragedy seemed to raise the martial 
spirit in Sanpete, and General W. S. Snow, with about 100 men 
was soon on the march to endeavor to head off the Indians in the 
mountains toward Fish Lake. Near the head of Grass Valley 
he met a small party. In the fight which followed a number 
of Indians were killed and one of his men, Marin York, was 
severely wounded. 

On July 26, 1865, a hostile raid was made on the Glenwood 
settlement and one Merritt Staley was badly wounded, but none 
were killed. 

About this time General Snow with 103 men went up the river 
as far as Circleville, then up East Fork where he got on a trail of 
Indians, which he followed across the mountains and into the 
lower end of Rabbit Valley, where he and Major J. L. Ivie left 
the command a short distance and proceeded on foot to reconnoiter 
from the summit of a hill; but as they reached the top, they were 
greeted with a volley of rifle shots, one of which taking effect in 
General Snow’s shoulder, brought him to the ground. He was 
assisted to his horse. A hurried consultation developed the opin- 
ion that possibly these hills might contain Black-hawk with sev- 
eral hundred followers, so, a retreat was ordered. It is stated 
on good authority that the party got out of that valley faster than 
they went in. The Indians in the hills, when they saw the white 
men leaving so suddenly, sent a few parting shots after them. 
Later, the Indians claimed that in this party there were only old 
Fish Lake Chief (Pah-ga-neap), ten bucks and five squaws! 

About this time General W. B. Pace, of Provo district, was 
placed in charge of the military operations in the entire Sanpete 
country. 

This year the crops were raised under adverse conditions, ow- 
ing to almost continuous Indian excitement and much ‘time 
spent in guard service and carrying express. Some of the small 
settlements were vacated the people collecting into the larger 
towns. 

In the month of October, Wiley Allred moved south to the St. 
George country and Fred Olsen was placed as bishop of Alma, 
with Thomas Hunt and R. Davis as counselors. . 

The year 1866 opened peacefully for the people of Sevier. For 
two or three months the settlers diligently pursued their labors of 
building and planting. But in April the Indians made a dash on 
Salina and swept the range of every foot of cattle and horses. 
They also attacked two boys who were herding sheep near town. 
One of the boys was wounded severly, but the other was never 
seen or heard of again. 
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As the prospects of a continuous Indian war were before the 
settlers, General Pace began to prepare for a serious campaign. 
As the people of Sevier could not raise crops and also fight In- 
dians, they were allowed to follow their daily duties, except as 
far as home guard was needed. Troops were ordered from Utah 
District on ninety days’ service, the Church furnishing forage 
and food supplies as far as possible. 

The people of Glenwood, living so near to the rough hills on the 
east which exposed them to Indian raids, moved away their wo- 
men and children on Apri! 20, 1866. 

On the morning of April 24th, before daylight, a guard at Alma 
discovered Indians prowling about their stock corrals; indeed, 
some of the corral pickets had been removed. Being driven away, 
the Indians went to Andrew Rasmussen’s corral located outside 
of the fort, and shot down his cattle, hogs, and sheep, carrying 
one of the latter away with them. The Indians then moved south- 
ward towards Marysvale. 

An express was sent to Major Higgins for men, as it was 
thought that the savages had hostile designs on the little settle- 
ment. Captain Elias Pearson was sent with 16 men; but they 
fell into an ambush laid by the Indians within 200 yards of the 
little fort at Marysvale. Albert Lewis was killed ‘April 22, 1866, 
Christian Christensen was mortally wounded so that he died after 
six weeks of suffering, and John Peterson was slightly wounded. 
However, this expedition undoubtedly saved the settlement, though 
they lost most of their stock, and the people of Alma had to come 
and remove them to the latter place. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
By Georce Minns, ENGLISH GENEALOGIT. 


This beautiful group of islands is situated in the English Chan- 
nel, approximately from 50 to 100 miles south of England, and 
ten miles (or more) from the coast of France-Normandy ; hence 
sometimes called the “British Norman Isles,” or the “Norman 
Archipelago.” 

Four only are of importance, viz.: Jersey, the largest and most 
southerly ; Guernsey, the second in magnitude and most westerly ; 
Alderney, the northern island, and Sark. The smallest of the 
group are Herm and Jethou, and some rocky islets uninhabited. 
The four latter islands are under the jurisdiction of Guernsey. 

Both of the larger islands manage their own affairs independ- 
ently. Although subject to England, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, and the oldest of British possessions, the Courts of 
England, except in military matters, have no jurisdiction over 


them. 
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The language, or languages, spoken are English, F rench, Nor- 
man-French (used officially,) and a patois, or provincial dialect. 

Feudal laws and customs are still observed; rents are paid in 
kind to the crown, and other remnants of ancient civilization are 
recognized by the states, as Gavelkind, etc. 

The inhabitants are for the most part of Norman extraction. 
Some very old and distinguished families have lived in the islands ; 
they include artists, authors, historians, warriors, etc., whose de- 
scendants, or some at least, may still be traced here. [For some 
years past retired army and naval officers have settled in these 
picturesque, quaint and restful spots. Many names of these offi- 
cers, with their wives and children are recorded in the spacious 
cemeteries and other places of interment, of which there are several 
in the islands. It is quite probable that families could be found 
here from all parts of the British isles, more particularly from 
England and Scotland. 

Many have served here in a military capacity at the forts, in past 
centuries. There are cemeteries which appear to have been kept 
exclusively for strangers to be buried in. A good many people 
from England, and othr parts were married in the islands after 
the year 1754, when Lord Hardwick’s Act for preventing clan- 
destine marriages came into operation. It has been stated (Vol. 
II, No. 2, p. 79) that this Act did not include the Channel Islands, 
consequently many persons took advantage of the omission and 
journeyed here to get married. 

Mr. Chester Waters says: “It was advertised in 1760 in the 
Gentleman's Magazine that sailing vessels were always kept ready 
at Southampton, which for a fare of five guineas would carry run- 
away couples over to Jersey or Guernsey, where they could still 
be married without banns or license.’ The records bear witness 
that the vessels did not wait in vain. 

Ecclesiastically, the islands were in early times subject to the 
Bishop of Coutances in Normandy; later they have been annexed 
successively to the Sees of Exeter, Salisbury and Winchester— 
the latter in 1568. They still remain in that diocese. 

The earliest records date from 1248. These are rent-rolls and 
other civic documents—Extentes—containing a vast amount of 
genealogical and historical data. The Societe Jersiaise is dealing 
with these; a good number have already appeared in print since 
1873. Entries are quite numerous which give the names of a 
person’s father, grandfather and other relatives. Some record 
names to the fourth and fifth generation. The church registers of 
course do not begin before the 16th century, or later. 

No duplicates of these appear to have been sent to the Bishops, 
as was the custom in England and Wales. They are in conse- 
quence of inestimable interest and value. The particular books 
examined contain, as a rule, fuller and more complete entries than 
are usually found in English registers. x 
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It is gratifying to note that a woman’s maiden-name is retained, 
and is almost invariably recorded, after marriage, with her hus- 
band’s name, as in Scotland. 

The oldest church is that of St. Sampson, erected early in the 
12th century. He was an English prelate and an early missionary 
to the islands. He died circ. 565, leaving his nephew, St. Magloire 
to succeed him. Dissenters do not appear to have settled here 
before 1782. The first to do so were the Quakers, followed in 
1785 by the Wesleyans, in 1796 by the Independents (Eng.), and 
in 1800 by the French Independents. Other denominations fol- 
lowed early in the 19th century. 

According to an ancient Norman custom no person can give by 
will or otherwise either a greater or lesser share to his or her 
children than what the law proscribes, nor dispose of any part of 
an inheritance except by deed during life. One-third only of real 
estate can be disposed of, but not to one who claims a part by 
succession. 

A third part of personal estate can be willed tu a stranger, in 
some cases one-half, and in others the whole of it, according to 
circumstances. 

After the death of his father, the eldest son gives evidence— 
particulars of the estate, etc. On this evidence the younger chil- 
dren make out bills of partage; from these the sons choose their 
portion by seniority, to the extent of two-thirds of the estate; the 
daughters the remaining third. 

The law of the islands can legitimize children not born in wed- 
lock where marriage follows. They are then entitled to the same 
privileges of inheritance as other children. 

A case in point came under my observation while in the islands. 

Some gentleman claimed an estate, but the lawyer misinterpret- 
ing the meaning of a certain old Norman-French term on which 
the case predicated, opposed his claim. Later he appeared before 
the Registrar, who after hearing the complaint put his signature 
to a document declaring the ancient law, and confirming the pres- 
ent-day custom of administering it. 


ALDERNEY. 


This island, in ancient times called Riduna, and later Aurigni 
or Aurency, is about 4 miles long by 14% broad, with a population 
of over 2,000. It forms one parish with a church now dedicated 
to St. Anne; and has a local legislative body, but criminal cases 
are tried in Guernsey. It was given by the Conqueror to Geoffrey 
de Mowbray, Bishop of Coutances. In the 13th century it was 
divided equally between this Bishop and the King of England, 
whose courts were presided over by a Judge—nominated by the 
Governor, and six jurats—elected by the people. These were life 
appointments, from which they could not be removed except for 
misdemeanor. The names of some of these officers are given in 
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records as early as 1309. They are: William Jacob, William le 
Petyt, William May, James Nicole, Peter Peset, Peter du Pleyn 
and William Waleys. : ; 

In the same year Sampson le Conte and Nicholas le Neir are 
mentioned as owners of free hand-mills. 

Later, both courts became one—the King’s Court—that of the 
bishop’s having lapsed. 

William Artifex, or Ingenieur, was Lord in the 12th century. 
Richard de Gray was Guardian early in the 13th century. The 
de Barentins also had an interest about that time. 

Thomas Portman, a Salisbury merchant, held the lease of Alder- 
ney in 1376. 

The island appears to have been under a more or less con- 
tinuous succession of Governors or Seigneurs for many centuries ; 
but suffered frequently by the incursions of adventurers and plun- 
derers. 

One of these—Captain Malesart of Cherbourg, assisted by Sire 
de Gouberville, took it in 1558. 

In 1584 Queen Elizabeth granted it to John Chamberlain. 

In 1590 it was transferred to William Chamberlain, whose wife 
was Elizabeth de la Marche of Guernsey. These were followed by 
Sir William Essex; and after a brief period by Captain Nicholas 
Ling, who appeared in Guernsey in 1643, and there married 
Cecile, daughter of Thomas Andros. 

In 1660 it was granted to Edward de Carteret of Jersey, in con- 
junction with James de Carteret and Clement le Couteur. In the 
same year Sir George Carteret purchased the rights. 

In 1680 or thereabouts Sir George’s widow and heirs sold their 
lease to Sir Edmund Andros. 

In 1683 King Charles II granted it to Sir Edmund Andros and 
Dame Mary his wife and assigns for 99 years, by a new Patent. 

In 1705 Sir Edmund died without issue, and was succeeded by 
his nephew George Andros, who died in 1706. 

From that time the Mesurier family held the Governorship for 
over a century—from John le Mesurier, who had married Anne 
the sister and heir of George Andros. 

In the church there is a monument inscribed: “In memory of 
his father, grandfather and others of his family [four preceding 
Governors], Governors of this island, John le Mesurier, Esq.,* 
their successor in that trust, erected this monument, A. D. 1807.” 
This John resigned in 1825, and died soon afterwards. Major 
Martin was appointed Deputy in his stead. 

In 1827 Major Martin, being appointed Fort-Major at Guern- 
sey, was succeeded by Captain O’Hara Baines, as Deputy. About 
that time the Governor took up his residence in Guernsey ; another 
officer however was appointed to supply his place in the isle, called 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 


*His son, the Rev. John Le Mesurier, built the Church of St, Anne. 
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The Jurats in 1609 were John Le Cocq, Stephen and William 
Duplain, Edward Gaudion, Nicholas Le Roux, and Nicol Simon. 

No English bishop is known to have visited the island from 
1568 to 1818. 

The Rev. Isaac Vallat, having the Bishop’s license as Rector, 
dated, 2 July, 1749, was presented to the rectory Jan. 1, 1752, to 
succeed Mr. Silvius. 

Mr. Vallat’s successor was the Rev. Pierre Solier, a native of 
Mialot in Languedoc. He held the post for 45 years, and died 
20 Dec., 1808, aged’83 years and 9 months. There is a stone to 
his memory; also for his wife who died 10 May, 1814, aged 87; 
and for his daughter, Marie Anne Gouvain, who died 6 March, 
1822, aged 53 years and 6 months; also for his son John, who died 
1 Dec., 1796, aged 24 years and 5 months. His successors were 
curates. 

The Rev. J. C. Ubele was appointed in 1814 as Curate; the Rev. 
J. Claude Meffre likewise in 1818; on whose resignation was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. John Stevenson Lys as Incumbent 21 Sept., 
1824. He was formerly minister at St. James, Guernsey. 

Early in the 17th century, the Governors being Roman Catholics, 
many of the inhabitants were married and had their children reg- 
istered in Guernsey. During the years 1818-19 they were com- 
pelled to have their children baptized either at Guernsey or South- 
ampton. 

The earliest ministers of dissenting congregations, were the 
Rev. Adam Clarke, introduced by Mr. de Quettevelle in 1785; 
John Wesley and Dr. Coke in 1787. 

The Le Patrourel family held the first lease of the lighthouses 
on the Casket rocks, off Alderney, from 1724 to 1785. It was on 
this dangerous reef that Admiral Sir John Balchen with eleven 
hundred men perished on Oct. 5, 1744. 

Sir John was born 2 Feb., 1669, and married Susannah Apreece, 
of Washingly, Hants. She died 7 Oct., 1744, leaving one son 
and one daughter. Their son George Balchen died at Barbadoes 
in Dec., 1745, aged 28. 

Alderney is called the‘‘Key” to the other islands, as well as the 
“Key” of the Channel. 

It appears that the terms Governor and Seigneur (lord) are not 
synonymous, which was made quite evident to the person in au- 
thority in 1813. 

When four of the Jurats, viz.: Nicholas Barbencon, Nicholas 
Ollivier, Thomas Nicholas Robillard, and William Joseph Sand- 
ford, refused to sign a contract, wherein the Governor had styled 
himself Seigneur; he supposing that the military, as well as the 
civil government was included in his patent, which contained no 
such grant in terms. The Royal Courts dismissed the case against 
the Jurats. 

(10 BE CONTINUED WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS. ) 
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IS THE NATIVE AMERICAN RACE DYING OUT? 


Statistics just gathered from genealogies of the foremost fam- 
ilies of New England point to the conclusion that the original 
American race is well on the way to becoming extinct. 

Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, of the department of economics of 
Harvard, in commenting on these figures, points out that modern 
society looks down upon motherhood, and that it is this attitude 
which is responsible for the decadence of American stock. 

The remedy, he says, lies in bringing people to a realization of 
the dignity and duty of keeping true American stock alive. 

The statistics in question are the result of much scholarly in- 
vestigation on the part of Frederick S. Crum, an expert on the 
subject of the decadence of native American stock, and in collect- 
ing his data he has been through the genealogies of 22 of the 
foremost families north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

These statistics show a number of amazing tendencies which 
have made themselves felt since 1/00. Some of these tendencies 
are as follows: 

That American mothers now average two children or less in- 
stead of seven. 

That the percentage of childless wives has more than quad- 
rupled, 

That the average age of brides has increased from 21 to 23, etc. 

Prof. Carver, in commenting upon the above statistics, made, in 
substance, the following statements, which have been published 
with his approval: 

“Tt must not be thought that these tendencies result because 
the families in question are American. The fact that they are 
American has nothing at all to do with it. The same thing would 
be apt to happen whether they were American or not. 

“It is important to grasp this fact at the beginning in order the 
better to appreciate that if there has been a falling off in the num- 
ber of children borne by native American mothers it is because 
these mothers are as a rule in possession of more money and 
of higher social position and social ambitions than other mothers. 

“Tt may seem strange that wealth and social position should 
bring about a decrease in the number of children. This, neverthe- 
less, is an economic fact, as well as a matter of observation which 
any one can verify by a few minutes’ reflection. 

“The reasons why families of high social position have fewer 
children than poor families are not easy to state. But one of these 
reasons is that the woman who has children is not so sought after 
by her social equals as the woman who does not have children. 

“She cannot entertain so much as the woman whose time is 
all her own, nor has she the opportunity to attend the entertain- 
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ments of others. She is to people of today less attractive. Men 
do not find in her the same fascination they do in others. 

‘So the woman of money and position is not in a hurry to marry, 
and when she does marry there is little incentive to bear children. 

“The same families who are failing to replenish the race today— 
the first American families of the country—were perhaps the fore- 
most families back in 1700. They probably were. In those days 
mothers bore on the average of seven children, according to Mr. 
Crum’s figures. Today, he says, the average number of children 
per wife is approximately two. 

“Tn 1700 these same families did not live in the same atmos- 
phere of affluence and luxury, and it seems as though these things 
were prejudicial to large families. One might almost say that 
the number of children per family varies in inverse proportion to 
its wealth. 

“Furthermore, people in those days had a different attitude 
toward the question of rearing many children. It was a mark of 
distinction to have a large family. The mother of many was 
looked on with approval. But fashions have changed, and today 
she is not. 

“Again, religion played a more important part in men’s lives 
than it does now. And it was a part of their religion to ‘replenish 
the earth.’ 

“Tn this connection it should be said that religion is not a factor 
of importance in this question of race suicide at the present time. 
There is no truth in the statement that Protestantism brings about 
a reduction in the size of families. 

“Tn this country, it is true, Catholic families average to have 
more children than Protestant families. It merely happens that 
the old American families of native stock have been here longer 
and have attained greater wealth. And so their families are 
smaller. 

“The question of religion is quite apart from the issue. Catholic 
families of high position in this country do not average to have 
any more children, if as many, that Protestant families of equal 
station. 

“Tn other countries the same falling off in birth rate has been 
recorded. In Catholic countries, such as France, this tendency 
has been even more pronounced than here. The decline in the 
birth rate far exceeds that in this country. 

“There is nothing new in this question of race Stlicide.Ltiis 
new to us because we are a new country, and the tendency has 
just begun to make itself felt. It has been a burning question in 
other countries for centuries. 

“Tt has been said that those nations—and this means most na- 
tions——which reproduce themselves from the bottom degenerate 


and fall. 
“Ts there a remedy for all these things? That is not a question 
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for me to answer. Perhaps we shall have to wait till people look 
at them the way they did back in 1700. Very few can be expected 
to have children for the good of the Commonwealth. 

“The way to alter their attitude is not by urging patriotism or 
the necessity for perpetuating the race. The necessary thing is 
to change the position of the people with respect to the family 
and the home. Society must adopt a different attitude toward the 
mother.” 

The figures upon which Prof. Carver’s observations are based 
were published by the American Statistical Association. 

“Not satisfied with the limited data of determining value avail- 
able in the census and registration reports, I have made a statistical 
analysis of 22 genealogical records of pioneer families in New 
England or the middle Atlantic States. The results of this inquiry 
confirm all the direst forebodings of those who have-preached most 
strenuously against race suicide. 

“Tt is very doubtful whether the present-day average is as high 
as two children per native American wife. Comment upon this 
condition of affairs is unnecessary at this time, except that it 
may be stated that the facts available in the most reliable sources 
seem to indicate that the native American stock has reached the 
point where it is failing to maintain itselfi—that is, its births are 
quite certainly fewer than its deaths at the present time. 

“The statistics here brought together present an awful indict- 
ment against the morals of the Americans of today. France has 
long been an example ‘to the world of the Malthusian doctrines 
carried to an extreme, but the United States today presents a 
spectacle which in this respect it is doubtful if France can equal. 

“Tn the United States the native stock, which should take some 
pride in its own perpetuation, is rapidly dwindling to mere noth- 
ingness, while the triumphant immigrants are submerging it by 
mere force of their greater virility as revealed in their much higher 
birth rates. 

“Tf the genealogical records teach anything, it is this, that unless 
a radical change is effected very soon the stock which founded 
this nation and which nurtured it through the grave perils and 
trials of the formative period will soon have vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

“Unless a radical change is soon effected the historian of no 
far distant period will be compelled to say that the descendants 
iof the colonizers of the United States preferred material luxuries 
to spiritual realities, physical conceits to correct theories of life, 
and selfish gratifications of inordinate ambitions to unselfish ac- 
ceptance of the duties of parenthood. 

“Tt is a very real condition and not a mere theory that now con- 
fronts the native element of the population of this republic, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has sounded no false alarm in his vigorous preach- 
ments against race suicide ’—Washington Post, March 14, 1915. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY'S READING ROOM. 


Up on Beacon Hill by the State House there is bustle and activ- 
ity. Derricks and engines of various kinds are dipping and swing- 
ing and heaving; some men are digging and other men are super- 
vising and still others are loitering idly near, looking on. But if 
you should leave these scenes of the work-a-day world and turn 
off down Ashburton place and climb three flights of quiet stairs 
you would find yourself far, far away from all sight and all 
thought of today and tomorrow, for you will be in the land of 
yesterday. Books are ranged around this pleasant, gravely-lighted 
room; there are tables where silent readers are sitting; there is a 
librarian in an atmosphere of peace instead of the usual one of 
perturbation. You are in the rooms of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, surrounded by the archives of the past. 
There is an old man turning the leaves of a book wistfully; he 
seems to be seeking less the record of his ancestors than a place 
for himself in that long catalogue. Here are two young girls— 
school girls, perhaps—leaning over a great tome together. What 
are they hunting for? How curious those bright heads look so 
close to that symbol of mortality; how strange the fresh faces 
seriously scanning the records of the past. 

In the visitors’ book one reads names of persons from Japan, 
India and the Hawaiian Islands; they came from all the world 
seeking information in this room. 

There is a decorous atmosphere to the place; almost a cheerful 
solemnity ; we feel not a sadness, but a proper respect for our an- 
cestors as we stand here. The stories which might once have been 
told by each of those men and women whose connection with this 
earth is now only the letters of a name would be no less interesting 
than those which might be told by their living representatives who 
come here. Indeed many a strange or romantic episode is con- 
fided to the librarian who is there to listen; but he locks them in 
his confidence and no one knows. 

It is an interesting institution—this library of the past. Out- 
side the stir of life is in the air; shoppers hurry down Beacon 
street to Washington; state officials hurry up toward their place of 
business. But in this untroubled room there is no hurry; the 
hurrying is done; only the record is left for us to turn to in those 
rare half hours when we fall to musing —A gnes Edwards in Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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A DEBT TO*ROYALTY. 
By JosEpH E. WILSsoN. 


“Probably most families that possess a pedigree of seven or eight 
generations in the paternal line have at least one descent from 
Kings of England, perhaps many lines of descent, even though 
they may be quite-unaware of it. The difficulty is to trace it out 
and prove the descent.’’—Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 

The above is quoted from an article in Vol. 5 page 40 of this 
magazine. The correctness of this statement has additional proof 
to sustain it by a recent case in hand. 

The late Marcellus M. Monroe Martin, known as Major Monroe 
in the Echo canyon campaign, was descended through his mother 
from the Baskerville family of Virginia. A volume devoted to the 
genealogy of the Baskervilles has recently been published at Rich- 
mond, a copy of which has been acquired by the library of the 
Genealogical Society of Utah. This genealogy is a somewhat 
remarkable one. The male line unbroken is traced back 23 gen- 
erations, the first unbroken link being Sir John De Baskervyle who 
purchased a half part of Old Withington, Cheshire, England, in 
1266. The first American ancestor was John Baskerville, who 
settled in York Co., Virginia, about 1662. 

The family is descended from Martels de Baskerville who was 
one of the leaders of William the conqueror. One of the grand- 
mothers, 14 generations back, was AGNES Bostock, and she 11 
generations further back had Hawise Kevetioc for a grand- 
mother. Through these two females the Virginia Baskervilles 
are descended from many illustrious crowned heads, some of 
which are shown in the subjoined pedigrees. 

All this opens up a new hope to the Latter-day Saints. What 
is true of the English people and Anglo-Americans is no doubt 
true in some degree with people of other nations, whom the Gospel 
has gathered. 

American democracy has little use for European aristocracy as 
such, but those who are searching out their genealogies cannot 
help but feel a debt of gratitude to titled heads for keeping records 
so fully and perfectly as they have. Our people of New England 
stock frequently find their families related by intermarriage. These 
“high-born” pedigrees are likely to prove us akin to each other by 
being akin to kings. 

This manner of tracing genealogy through a grandmother, here 
and there, should not be taken by those who are doing temple 
work as a license for them to deviate from the rules which have 
been established. It is the rule that the heir confines himself to 
four family lines or surnames including his four grandparents. 

These tables which follow are given partly as a curiosity, but 
especially because of their value to the cause of genealogy. — 
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Marcellus M. M. Martin was son of 
Wm. Augustine Martin and Charlotte Robiou 
Daughter of Dr. Thos. F, Robiou and Frances Trabue 
Daughter of Dr. Wm. B. Trabue and Magdalena Baskerville 
Daughter of John Baskerville born abt. 1712 
Son of George Baskerville born abt. 1676 
Son of John Baskerville born 1637 Cheshire Eng. 
Son of John Baskerville b. 28 Feb. 1599 
Son of Thomas Baskerville b, 1542 
Son of William Baskerville b. abt. 1492 
Son of George Baskerville b. abt. 1462 
Son of William Baskerville b. abt. 1440 
Son of William Baskerville b. abt. 1410 
Son of Randle Baskerville b. abt. 1380 
and Agnes Bostock (see following table) 
From Randle Baskervile the descent is William, William, 
Thomas, John, John to Sir John De Baskervyle who settled in old 
Withington, Cheshire in 1266 


TABLE A. 


Acnes Bostock (“a” in Baskerville pedigree) was 
Daughter of Nicholas Bostock of Cheshire, Eng. b. abt. 
1425 
and Katherine Modburlegh. He was 
Son of Sir Adam Bostock b. abt. 1400 
and Elizabeth Venables. He was 
Son of Sir Ralph Bostock, b. abt. 1365 
and Isabel Lawton. He was 
Son of Sir Adam Bostock b. abt. 1335 
and Janet Bradshaw. He was 
Son of Sir Adam Bostock b. abt. 1305 (who was Knighted 
at the battle of Nazaret in Spain by the Black Prince) 
and Margaret Whitnall. He was 
Son of Sir William Bostock b. abt. 1280 
and a dau. of Sir Richard Winnington. He was 
Son of Sir Adam Bostock born 1255 
and Joan Brereton. He was 
Son of Sir Edward Bostock b. abt. 1230 
and wife unknown. He was 
Son of Sir William DeBostock b. abt. 1205 
and Elizabeth Audley. He was 
Son of Sir Ralph DeBostock b. abt. 1180 
and Eleanor Poole. He was 
Son of Sir Warren Bostock b. abt. 1155 
and Hawise Kevetioc (Table B). He was 
Son of Ranulph DeBostock b. abt. 1135 
and Margaret De Vernon. He was 
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Son of Gilbert, son of Roger, son of Richard, son of Hugh, 
son of Sir Osmer DeBostock b. abt. 1025, all of the 
town of Bostock, Cheshire England. 


TABLE B. 


Hawise Kevetioc was dau. of 
Hugh Kevelioc, Earl of Chester, died 1155 
and Bertrude de Montfort of Lester. He was son of 
Ranulph de Gernones, d. 1155 and his wife 
Maud —————. He was son of 
Robert Earl of Gloucester and his 
wife unknown. He was son of 
Henry I King of England, by a concubine as his 
wife the queen had no issue. He was son of 
WILLIAM THE CoNQUERER d, 1085 and 
Maup (C) dau. of Baldwin Count of Flanders. He was 
son of 
Robert Duke of Normandy and 
Harlotta de Croy. He was son of 
Richard II Duke of Normandy and 
Judith, dau. Jeoffrey Duke of Brittany. He was son of 
Richard I Duke of Normandy 
and Gunilda, sister of King Sweyn who conquered Eng- 
land 1013, who was son of 
Harald Blaatand King of Denmark d. 981, who was 
Son of Gorm del Gammel, King of Denmark d. 931 and 
Thyra dau, and heir of King of Schleswig. He was 
son of 
Harald Parcus, King of Denmark d. 901 and 
Elgiva dau. Ethelred I King of Eng. He was son of 
Gorm Enske, King of Den. d. 890 and 
Sipu (D) dau. of Fionnliath King of Ireland. He was 
son of 
Frotho “Victor Angliae” d. 875, son of 
Horda Knut, King of Den., son of 
Sigurd Sinodoye, King of Den., son of 
Rayner Lodbrok, King of Den. and Sweden, d. 794, 
son of 
Sigurd Ring, King of Den. and Sweden, living 750, son of 
Harald Hildetand King of Den. and Sweden d. 735 son of 
Robert or Rerik, King of Holmgard and 
Aupa DrupHaupza, dau. of 
Ivar Vidfadine, King of Den. died 647 and 
Gothilda. He was son of 
Halfdan IIT d. 580 son of 
Frode VII d. 548 son of 
Frode VI d. 510 son of 
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Roe d. 494 son of 
Halfdan II son of 
Frode IV son of 
Fridlief III son of 
Halfdan I son of 
Frode III, died 310, son of 
Dan Mikkilate and a 
Danish Princess. dau. of - 
Olof the Mild, d. 190, son of 
Vermund, the Sage, d. 140, son of 
Frode II b. abt. 10 A. D., d. 87 son of 
Frode I, King of Den., Norway and Sweden in the time 
of Christ. Son of 
Pridiet i di B © 23eson of 
Skiold, d. B. C. 40, son of 
Odin or Wodin d. abt. 50 B. C. son of 
Fridulf, making in all 62 generations to the people who 
lived in Asia before migrating westward to found 
Saxony and Denmark. 


TABLE C. 


Maup wife of Wm. the Conqueror was dau. of 

Baldwin V Count of Flanders son of 
Baldwin IV son of 

Baldwin III son of 
Arnold I Son of 

Baldwin IT (by Elstruda dau. of Alfred the Great) son of 
Baldwin I by Judith, dau. of 

Charles the Bald King of France, son of 
Lewis, King of France, d. 835, son of 

Charlemagne the Great who d. 814. 


TABLED. Back to Adam. 


Fionnliath monarch of Ireland abt. 835 was in direct descent 
from Milesius of Spain whom O’Hart in his “Irish Pedigrees” 
traces continuously back generations to Magog, son of Japhet, son 
of Noah. After many years of research Mr. O’Hart gives this 
genealogy to the world as worthy of credence. The interested 
reader may study it out for himself and form his own opinion as to 
the reliability of this claim of a continuous line from Adam. 

This genealogy, through Alfred the Great, can be traced to the 
Kings of Saxony and to the same Odin who is claimed as the 
founder of Denmark. 

In like manner this genealogy can be traced from (B) to the 
emperors of Rome, the three Constantines, and to most of the 
crowned heads of Europe in those early times. 
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If space would permit, tables might be given showing this family 
to be descended from the royal families of England, Scotland. 
Wales. France, Spain, Saxony, Anglia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and others, great and small principalities. 

Mr. P. H. Baskerville of Richmond, Va. author of the Basker- 
ville genealogy traces his descent on his grandmother’s side from 
the renowned Pocahontas making him, without doubt, of the blood 
of Israel, and the tribe of Joseph. 

In the tracing of these family lines assistance has been obtained 
from the Washington genealogy, in which George Washington’s 
ancestry is traced through Torfin a Danish earl of the Orkneys, to 
the Kings of Denmark, given in table B. The histories of York- 
shire and of Cheshire and “O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees” have also 
been consulted. 
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Baker Ancestry. The ancestry of Samuel Baker, of Pleasant Val- 
ley, Steuben County, New York, with some of his descendants. 
Compiled by Frank Baker, 643 Woodland Park, Chicago, Il. 
Price $5. 

This is a large-paged book of 58 pages, beautifully printed 
and bound. Thomas Baker, the emigrant ancestor, came from 
England in 1639, and was enrolled as a “Free Planter” at Mil- 
ford, one of the original six towns of the New Haven Colony. 
He removed to Easthampton, L. R., in 1650. The account con- 
tinues with Thomas (second), then Samuel, Jonathan, Samuel 
and his descendants. There is a list of subscribers to the vol- 
ume, and some blank pages for a continuation of the family 
history. 


Simeon Church of Chester, Conn., 1708-1792, and his descendants. 
Compiled by Charles Washburn Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
Cloth, 241 pages. Price $3. 

The beginning of this interesting family history is with one 
“John at Church” (1335-1396) of Great Parndon Parish, 
Manor of Geround, County of Essex, England. The American 
ancestor is Richard Church, born in London, England, Feb. 6, 
1610. He came to Hartford in 1636. The descendants of 
Simeon Church (Samuel, Edward, Richard) are classed 
under the following heads of his children: Titus, Louis, Eunice, 
Simeon, Philemon, Elizabeth, John, Samuel. The book is well 
indexed. The author claims that this is the first time anything 
has been published on the English ancestry of Richard, which 
makes it especially valuable. 
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Annals of the Leonard Family, by Mrs. Fanny Leonard Koster, 
21 Park Place, New York City. Cloth, 208 pages; 58 illus- 
trations ; two genealogical charts, pocketed in the covers. Price 
$5.15 postpaid by the author. 

A lot of very interesting and valuable matter is gathered 
within the covers of this volume. Much is here written of the 
name and fame and history of Leonards, both of England and 
America. The charts accompanying the book consist of one 
of the English Leonard family, and the other gives the record 
of the Leonards of Tauton, Mass. The Rt. Rev. Abiel Leonard 
Episcopal Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake, comes in the volume 
with extended mention. 


Edmond Hawes of Yarmouth, Mass., an emigrant to America in 
1635, his ancestors—including the allied families of Brome, 
Colles, Greswold, Porter, Rody, Shirley, and Whitfield—and 
some of his descendants, by James William Hawes, 27 West 
44th Street, New York City. Cloth, 217 pages. Price, $5; 
carriage extra. 

Part One of this fine volume deals with the Hawes Family 
in England, devoting 117 pages to this part of the history. 
Edmond Hawes, the American emigrant, came from Soli- 
‘ue, Warwickshire, England, in 1635, and very likely settled in 
Duxbury, Mass., but later moving to Yarmouth. Eight gen- 
erations are given from this ancestor. There is a complete 
index. 

Worcester Family Genealogy. The descendants of Rev. William 
Worcester, with a brief notice of the Connecticut Wooster Fam- 
ily. First edition published by J. Fox Worcester of Salem, 
Mass., in 1856. Revised by Sarah Alice Worcester, of Hollis, 
N. J., and Cambridge, Mass., 1914. Cloth, 270 pages; illus- 
trated; price $7. Address: E. F. Worcester, 145 Summe- St., 
Boston, Mass. 

“William Worcester, Rev., came from England, and was set- 
tled pastor of the church first gathered in Salisbury, Mass., 
some time between the years 1638 and 1640. Until this is dis- 
proved, we assume he was the son of Willyam Woster of Ched- 
ington, Buckhamshire, England, and was born about 1602.” 
iis family is traced through a numerous posterity to the tenth 
generation. The volume is, genealogically, well arranged, and 
has a complete index. 


Stilwell Family. History and Genealogical Record of one branch 
of the Stilwell Family. By Dewitt Stillwell, with introduction 
and contributions by Lamont Stilwell, Syracuse, N. Y. Cloth, 
94 pages; price $2. Address Lamont Stilwell, 331 Union Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 

The first part of this book is largely historical. Genealogic- 
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ally, it begins with: “Nicholas Stilwell, first of the name in 
America, called ‘Lieutenant Stilewll,’ and in some records ‘Stil- 
well, the Tobacco Planter,’ was born in England, probably near 
Guilford, Surray, about 1603.” He came to America in 1638. 
He had nine children. 


The Wright Family. A Genealogical Record from 1740 to 1914, 
of the descendants of Peter Wright, born in Hempstead, N. Y., 
July 9, 1740, with histories of members of this family, and a 
directory of descendants now living. Compiled by Fred Philo 
Wright, 90 Liberty St., Oswego, New York. Paper, 34 pages. 
Price $2 postpaid. 


Soldiers of Oakham, Massachusetts. By Henry Parks Wright, 
formerly Dean of Yale College. Three hundred and twenty- 
five pages, octavo, with Index, bound in full cloth. Price $2.50, 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the 
publishers, The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company, 123 
Temple Street, New Haven, Conn. This book gives the military 
record of all soldiers from Oakham who served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, in the War of 1812, and in the Civil War, with the 
family history of each, and the authorities on which the histories 
are based. Among the families represented are the following: 

Allen, Adams, Bassett, Bell, Berry, Black, Blair, Bolton, 
Bothwell, Boyd, Brown, Bullard, Butler, Caldwell, Chaddock, 
Conant, Crawford, Dean, Dunbar, Edson, Fairbank, Field, 
Forbes, Foster, Franch, Gould, Green, Harper, Haskell, Hay- 
den, Henderson, Howell, Hudson, Johnson, Joslyn, Kimball, 
Knight, Lincoln, Lovell, Macomber, McFarland, Maynard, Nye, 
Packard, Parker, Parmenter, Partridge, Perkins, Rawson, 
Reed, Robinson, Sargeant, Shaw, Spooner, Stone, Walker, 
Ware, Warren, Washburn, Waterman, W hite, Wilbur, Wilson, 
Wood, Woodis, Wright. 

The newly discovered Pay Roll of Captain How’s company, 
which was in service in New York in September and Novem- 
ber, 1776, containing ten new names of Massachusetts soldiers 
in the Revolutionary War, is here printed for the first time. 

An account is also given of William O’Brien, George Perkins, 
and George Walls, three British soldiers who escaped from 
General Burgoyne’s captured troops while prisoners at Rutland, 
lived for a time in Oakham, and later enlisted in the Continental 
Army. 


The Heilige and Harley Family. By John R. Witcraft, Merchant- 
ville, N. J. Paper, 31 pages. Price $1 postpaid. 
The name Harley, Heiligh, Heilig, Heilich, Harlech, Hurley 
means Holy. It claims its origin from various sources, but un- 
doubtedly isGerman. At a very early period branches of the fam- 
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ily migrated to Holland, France, England and finally to America. 
Some have claimed the House of Harlai in France, from a 
branch of the ancient and noble family in England, while others 
maintain they are from the town of Arlai in the Franche Com- 
pre of Burgundy. 

The English claim the name is neither Saxon nor British 
much less French, for from Hurlla, a barbarous Latin word sig- 
nifying a wood, comes Hurley and so changed into Harley, a 
town in Shropshire, the ancient seat of the family. Before the 
Norman Conquest Sir John Harley was possessed of Harley 
Castle, having married Alice, daughter of Sir Titus de Leigh- 
ton. 

The American family claim descent from the German, Hol- 
land and English branches. About 1750, one of these, Heind- 
rich Heiligh, came from Holland with his wife Susannah, and 
brother George. 


History of the County of Annapolis, including Old Port Royal and 
Acadia, with Memoirs of its Representatives in the Provincial 
Parliament, and Biographical and Genealogical sketches of its 
early English settlers and their families. By the late W. A. 
Calnek. Edited and completed by A. W. Savary, A. M., Wa- 
verly House, Halifax, N.S. Cloth, 660 pages. 


Supplement to the History of the County of Annapolis, correct- 
ing and supplying omissions in the original volume; the same 
author. Cloth, 142 pages. 

These two volumes form a most valuable addition to the his- 
torical and genealogical data pertaining to Nova Scotia. The 
narration begins with the early period of settlement, and traces 
the development of the country through its stirring history. A 
large part of the first volume is devoted to the genealogy of the 
early English settlers. This matter is added to in the supple- 
ment. Both volumes contain charts and maps, and are indexed. 
The price of the two volumes is $3.75, not including postage, 
which is very reasonable for such a fine work. Address Mr. 
Savary. 


Dwelly's Parish Records. Vol. I, Bishop’s Transcript at Wells 
—heing the first portion of the transcript, that which is in the 
most fragile condition. Edited and published by E. Dwelly, 
at his genealogical office, Margate Rd., Herne Bay, England. 

This is a fine volume of 485 pages of records of births or 
christenings, marriages, and burials. The publisher has this to 
say on the value of Bishop’s Transcripts: 

“Bishop’s Transcripts are of particular value to anyone col- 
lecting information about a family, and knowing the county 
they belonged to, but not the parish or parishes. A search 
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through the transcripts which are comparatively few in num- 
ber, will generally, in a very short time, disclose connections 
with parishes that one might have hunted for in vain for years 
by going through all the registers in several parishes, in many 
cases fairly complete for 200 or more years. * * * 

“The great value of Bishop’s Transcripts, especially to those 
who are abroad, or who are doing search work at a distance, 
caused me to place them first among records most needing atten- 
tion. When these are completed, I intend to proceed with Mon- 
umental Inscriptions, as they are at present most legible. The 
average tombstone remains legible from 200 to 250 years, which 
takes us back to the time when they first came into use. Ina 
few years’ time thousands of the earliest tombstones through- 
out the counties of Devon and Somerset that can still be de- 
ciphered, with patience, will become quite illegible. These form 
evidence of relationships in many cases not elsewhere extant, 
and therefore of immense value.” 


History of the Woodcock Family, from 1692 to Sept. 1, 1912, by 
William Lee Woodcock, Esq. Attorney-at-law, Altoona, Pa. 
Cloth, 62 pages, price $3.00. 

Robert Woodcock, of Lancashire, England, came to Amer- 
ica in 1726, locating in Wilmington, Del. He had Anthony, 
Ruth, Robert, and Bancroft from whom the genealogy in the 
book is traced. Chapters are devoted to the English Woodcocks 
and to the New England branch. 

The Royal Ancestry of George Leib Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
by William Welsh Harrison, L. L. D. Edited by William M. 
Mervine. One hundred copies printed for private circulation 
only, on Whatman’s hand-made paper. 

This work forms a companion volume to Harrison, Waples, 
and Allied “Families,” issued in 1910. Since then, Welsh records 
were found relating to the ancestry of Sarah Richards Harrison, 
wife of the author’s great-grandfather, Thomas Harrison of 
Philadelphia, which have been followed out. As the title 
states, the work deals with the royalties of Europe, espe- 
cially with those of Great Britain. The book, in its construc- 
tion, is a work of art. 


ANGUS MUNN CANNON. 


THE 
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ANGUS MUNN CANNON. 


Angus Munn Cannon was born in Liverpool, England, 17 May, 
1834; and died in Forest Dale, a suburb of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
7 June, 1915. He was the son of George Cannon and Ann Quayle. 
He lived with his parents in Liverpool until he was about three 
years of age when he was sent to the Isle of Man ‘to live with his 
grandmother. After a few years he returned to Liverpool, and 
was there when the Gospel was brought to their door by Elder, 
afterwards President John Taylor. This was in January, 1840. 
Elder Taylor had met and married Leonora Cannon, in Canada, 
and therefore had sought her brother, George Cannon and his 
family and taught them the Gospel. In September, 1842, the 
father and his family set sail from Liverpool to America. After 
eight weeks the father and the children landed in New Orleans, 
the mother having died on the voyage. They went to Nauvoo, 
where they became acquainted with the Prophet Joseph Smith. 
The father died 17 August, 1844, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Angus M. came to Utah in 1849, walking almost the entire 
distance. From that time on he took an active part in the labors 
of developing and building up this western country, filling with 
honor many civil and ecclesiastial positions. He was President of 
the Salt Lake Stake of Zion for nearly twenty-eight years. 

President Angus M. Cannon lived eleven years more than the 
proverbial “three score and ten.” Practically all of his efforts 
during the last eleven years of his earthly career, were devoted 
to counseling the living and to working in the House of the Lord 
for the redemption of his dead Kindred and friends. Some of the 
names of those for whom he performed ordinances in the Temple 
were obtained from other sources but the bulk of names came as a 
result of the visit of himself and his eldest sister, Mary Alice Can- 
non Lambert to England, and the Isle of Man (the old home of 
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the Cannon family) in the year, 1906. On this journey they were 
accompanied by his grandson, Elder George M. Cannon, Jr, then 
18 years of age and who was en route to South Africa on a mis- 
sion. At the old homestead in the Isle of Man, President Cannon 
gave an illustration of the remarkable memory of early incidents 
so common to childhood. When he was very young (two or three 
years old) the brother and sister had been parted, he remaining 
for the time with the grandparents, and she going to their parents 
in Liverpool. He had cried bitterly at the separation and had in 
after years told his sister he could distinctly recall all his feelings, 
and exactly where they stood at the time. This she very much 
doubted because he was so very young. And so when they visited 
the old homestead she said: ‘““Now, Angus, tell where you were 
when I left you with grandmother that time.” Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he walked to the spot in the room where he had 
stood nearly 70 years before and said: “I was here when you 
kissed me goodby and that is the door you walked out of.” She 
had been very proud of her little brother with his black hair, blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and she proved a most motherly sister to 
him and to their younger brother and sisters after their own de- 
voted mother had given her life for the Gospel’s sake and been 
buried in the sea. 

President Cannon left a large posterity (113 living lineal de- 
scendants at the time of his death). He spent his life in the care 
of his family and in devotion to the Church in which he took so 
active a part. 


All through his life he had worked as his other duties would 
permit in the House of the Lord; but in the closing years his 
public service ‘was almost entirely in that work. The records 
show that in these later years he has performed personally or has 
instigated the performance of 2106 Temple ordinances for the 
dead. With the growth of this list his zeal seemed to increase and 
he could not miss a day from the performance of the work, The 
labor of love continued as long as strength lasted and to within 
four weeks of his demise. 


Angus M. Cannon had known all of the prophets and leaders of 
the great latter day work. As a boy he listened to the inspired ut- 
terances of the Prophet Joseph Smith. He grew up under the 
presidency of Brigham Young, and was at the bedside of the great 
pioneer when he died. He had been appointed by President 
Young to preside over the Salt Lake Stake, and in that capacity 
presided over more meetings in the large Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City than any other man. He was intimate with all the Presidents 
who have presided since the days of President Young; and en- 
joyed the friendship of President Joseph F. Smith from the lat- 
ter’s early boyhood days. 


In person, while a boy, he was slender and somewhat delicate. 
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But he was noted for unflinching courage; and in all his days he 
remained loyal to the leaders of God’s work and to the principles 
of the Gospel restored. He was a great lover of domestic animals 
and was never more happy than when working to bring from the 
earth her abundance and increasing and improving the horses and 
cattle given to man for his use and comfort. He was not only a 
good judge of horses but a splendid figure on horseback, and in 


every way skilled in handling and subduing this useful friend of 
man. 


SALVATION HOR, THE DEAD: 


By Etper ArtHuR BEELEY. 


“We believe that through the atonement of Christ, all mankind 
may be saved, by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the 
Gospel.” (3rd Article of Faith.) The clear, unmistakable term 
“all mankind,” in the foregoing article, implies that the gospel is 
for the dead as well as for the living. Since Christ’s atonement 
is universal, 7. e., applies equally to every son and daughter of 
Adam, it follows that every individual, living or dead, may 
achieve exaltation by obedience to the “laws and ordinances of the 
Gospel.” 

Among other Christian sects this wonderful principle of Salva- 
tion for the Dead is rarely, if ever, spoken of, and universally dis- 
credited. How the clergy and thinking laity can ignore this tenet 
and harmonize their beliefs with the Gospel of Christ, is an 
enigma to the Latter-day Saint. To contend, on the other hand, 
that the doctrine is unscriptural, is to deny the scriptures. 

Incidentally disproving the common error that the death-bed 
repentant, upon his demise is immediately wafted into the bosom 
of the Father, and at the same time proving that Christ’s mission 
and sacrifice applies with equal effectiveness to the dead as well 
as to the living, let us consider the following incident: 

The malefactor who suffered death simultaneously, with our 
Savior as He hung upon the cross, supplicated Christ in these 
words: “Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.” Jesus said unto him, “Verily, I say unto thee, Today thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.” It is erroneously assumed by many 
that Paradise and heaven are one and the same place, but 
such an assumption is unwarranted. It will be remembered 
that after Christ had risen from the sepulchure, “Mary stood 
without,” weeping because they had taken her Lord, and she 
knew not where they had laid him. The resurrected Re- 
deemer appeared to her in the garden, but Mary failed to 
recognize Him. “Jesus said unto her. Touch me not; for 
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I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my breth- 
ren, and say unto them I ascended unto my Father, and 
your Father; and to my God, and your God.” The question then 
arises, Where was Christ and what was He doing during the time 
his body lay in the tomb? Peter, in his Ist epistle (3:18-20) gives 
us the key: “For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit; by which also he went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were dis- 
obedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited in.the days 
of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein, few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved by water.” In the 6th verse of the next chap- 
ter, he further says: “For for this cause was the Gospel preached 
also to them that are dead, that thev might be judged according 
to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” 

The Apostle Paul, in 1st Corinthians, 15th chapter, sets forth 
to the skeptical Saints at Corinth that through Christ’s death all 
mankind will be resurrected, i. ¢., they are redeemed from the sin 
of Adam. If Christ’s death and atonement did not accomplish 
this, then it is all a myth, he argues. He further says, “Else what 
shall they do which are baptized for the dead? If the dead rise 
not at all, why are they then baptized for the dead?” To those 
who have not been privileged to hear and understand the “full- 
ness of the Gospel plan” the scripture just quoted is inexplicable. 
Adam Smith, the great commentator, confesses that, “This is 
certainly the most difficult verse in the New Testament ; for, not- 
withstanding the greatest and wisest men have labored to ex- 
plain it, there are to this day, nearly as many interpretations as 
there are interpreters.” On this point, Dr. James E. Talmage 
clearly comments as follows: ‘Yet notwithstanding its enigmatic 
meaning, this passage of scripture is part of the prescribed burial 
service of the Episcopal Church, and is duly spoken by the priest 
at every funeral. But wherein lies the difficulty of comprehension? 
The passage is of plain import, and only when we attempt to 
make it figurative do difficulties arise. It is plain that in Paul’s 
day, the ordinance of baptism for the dead was both understood 
and practiced, and the Apostle’s argument in support of a literal 
resurrection is sound: ‘If the dead rise not at all, why then are 
they baptized for the dead?’ ” 

‘It is therefore both logical a+d scriptural to affirm that the Plan 
of Salvation for the dead is the necessary counterpart of the Plan 
of Salvation for the living. Of course, this necessarily involves 
the principle of vicarious service, 7, ¢., the work of one person for 
and in behalf of another. It is held-by some Christians that belief 
in this principle makes serious demands upon their credulity. If 
we but reflect for a moment, however, we can assure ourselves 
that this apparently new principle is co-extensive with human ex- 
perience. We can find it a part of the idolatrous worship of the 
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pagan. The Mosaic dispensation was also characterized by its 
use. In Leviticus, one learns how that upon the head of the 
scapegoat,” all the iniquities of the children of Israel were con- 
fessed. “And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
into a land not inhabited.” Charles Dickens, in his “Tale of Two 
Cities,” reveals, through his leading character, Sydney Carton, 
this same principle of sacrifice. Not alone in literature, but in 
everyday life is this divine trait exemplified. In such calamitous 
times as earthquake, war, and shipwreck, our chronicles are re- 
plete with incidents of self-sacrificing valor and bravery per- 
formed for and in behalf of others. The supreme example of this 
principle, however, is found in the Atonement of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. In other words, this incident, around which 
all human destinies center, was a purely vicarious sacrifice. 


It is hardly consistent with our theology to contend that the 
practice of baptizing for the dead antedated the Christian era. 
On the other hand, from the testimony of authoritative ecclesi- 
astical historians, coupled with what we can glean from the writ- 
ings of the early Christian fathers, we are justified in the conclu- 
sion that the practice continued from the time of Christ until 
about the second or third century of this era. In the early history 
of the Western Hemisphere we find a record of a visitation of the 
risen Redeemer to the Nephites. On what is now known as the 
American continent, the Savior, during His ministrations, or- 
dained twelve Disciples, and with and through them, preached 
the same Gospel which was taught to the Jew and the Gentile 
in the East. We find recorded in these sacred annals, also, the 
fact that Temples were reared to the Lord by the Nephites, in 
which were performed those holy ordinances pertaining to the 
Gospel. From these facts, it is argued, a priori, that baptism for 
the dead, to some extent, at least, was practiced by those ancient 
peoples. While there is a marked absence in the translated por- 
tion of the Book of Mormon, of any specific reference to this 
principle, this fact may be accounted for by remembering that a 
great part of those records have not as yet been given to the 
world. It is our belief, however, that this principle of salvation 
for the dead is a tenet which, while believed and practiced in and 
after the time of Christ, is more particularly entrusted to our 
time, and will find its complete fruition in this, “the Dispensation 
of the Fulness of Times.” Bearing out this point, it 1s remarkable 
+o note that all the references to this subject in both the Old and 
New Testaments, are of a prophetic nature, except, of POEs 
Paul’s allusion to it in I Corinthians 15:29. (See Isaiah 24:22, 
426-7, 61:1, and John 5:25). In the 4th chapter of Malachi, 
verses 5 and 6, the prophet reveals: “Behold, I will send ae 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and drea ite 
day of the Lord: and he shall turn the heart of the sacle 71e 
children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest 1 come 
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and smite the earth with a curse.’ Since “the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord” does not refer to His first advent, we must nec- 
essarily look for the fulfillment of this prophetic utterance at 
some time subsequent to the “Meridian of Time.” The following 
extract from the 110th section of the Doctrine and Covenants, 
given as a revelation to Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery in 
Kirtland Temple, April 3rd, 1836, needs no argument to draw the 
reader’s attention to, or to further prove the fulfillment of Mala- 
chi’s prophecy: 

“After this vision had closed, another great and glorious vision 
burst upon us, for Elijah the prophet, who was taken to heaven 
without tasting death, stood before us, and said: 

“Behold the time has fully come which was spoken of by the 
mouth of Malachi, testifying that he (Elijah) should be sent be- 
fore the great and dreadful day of the Lord come, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the children to the fath- 
ers, lest the whole earth be smitten with a curse. Therefore the 
keys of this dispensation are committed into your hands, and by 
this ye may know that the great and dreadful day of the Lord is 
near, even at the doors.” 

The prophet Joseph Smith and his followers have not been slow 
in executing the revealed will of God on this matter. Although 
at the time this revelation was given, the Kirtland Temple had 
just been completed and dedicated, in 1841, the Nauvoo Temple 
was commenced, in which was constructed the first baptismal font 
of modern times, used for the specific ordinance of Baptism for 
the Dead. In 1853, the Great Salt Lake Temple was commenced, 
and after forty years completed. In the year 1871, the founda- 
tion of the St. George Temple was laid, and six years later it was 
standing in its completeness, a monument to the voluntary effort 
and free-will offering of the people who built it. The year 1877 
saw work commenced on both the Logan and the Manti Temples, 
the former being completed in 1884, four years before the latter 
was dedicated. During the past year, work has also been in 
progress on the Cardston Temple, in Alberta, Canada, which, up- 
on its completion, will constitute the first “Mormon” temple on 
British soil. he Temples now in existence are maintained at a 
yearly cost of almost $100,000.00. During the year 1913 there 
were 265,133 ordinances performed in the four temples, a number 
considerably in excess of any previous year. It is also a fact that 
a preponderance of all the ordinances performed in these sacred 
edifices since their dedication to the Lord have been baptisms 
for the dead. 

Before this beautiful principle can be practiced by those who 
would be “saviors upon Mount Zion for their kindred deadsiva 
great deal of careful, preliminary work is essential. It is this 
point, in particular, to which the writer would call the Saints’ at- 
tention. It is incumbent upon every member of the Church—and 
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a responsibility to be held by no means lightly, that the genealogy 
of his or her parents be traced as far back as existing records 
make it possible. Since it is so easy to follow up a wrong line of 
ancestry, thus wasting time and effort, it is always advisable that 
one should labor under the direction of those servants of the 
Lord who may be laboring among the Saints and who are experi- 
enced in this important phase of latter-day work. 

In conclusion, let it be borne in mind that to “Mormonism” has 
been assigned the sacred and important duty of making possible 
the salvation of both living and dead. When we compare the 
countless numbers of dead with the comparatively few who still 
live, we see not only the universal application of the Gospel of 
Christ, but we are forced to admit that this essential counterpart 
of the plan of salvation has not been receiving the attention which 
we, individually, should render it. One of the unique features of 
“Mormonism” is that each one of us, even the weakest, has illimit- 
able opportunities for service in the accomplishment of that great 
ideal, the exaltation of the human family. The vital question is. 
then, Are we doing our part? 


COMPILING AND ASSEMBLING A GENEALOGY. 


By B. F. CuMMINGs. 
II. ASSEMBLING. 


Assuming that the compiler has carried as far as he desires to 
the work of collecting data concerning the genealogy upon which 
he has been working, that he has filled one or more note books in 
the manner above described, and that he knows the material he 
has collected includes the complete line to the immigrant ancestor 
which he mainly desired to trace, what next? The compiler finds 
himself in possession of several hundred pages of disconnected 
genealogical data, gathered in many towns of several states, and 
from a multitude of sources; what shall he do with this hetro- 
geneous mass? 

Now comes the severest test of his skill as a genealogist. He 
must reduce to an orderly, methodical, chronological record the 
chaotic mass of material contained in his note books, and how 
shall he proceed? I will describe my method, leaving others to 
devise a better one if they can. 

I order from a job printer say 2,000 slips, “tabbed.”’ The slips 
are of medium weight writing paper, closely ruled on both sides, 
say five lines to the inch. For a person who does not write a 
small hand, four lines to the inch might be better. The size of 
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the slips is four by six inches. The reason why I have them 
closely ruled is because I sometimes need to crowd a good deal 
of matter on one slip, though on most of the slips I write but a 
few words. I never write on the reverse side of a slip if I can 
avoid it, but sometimes I have to. When I do I write the word 
“over” in the lower right hand corner. The reason why I make 
‘these slips so small will appear as I proceed. 

I open my note book at the first page, take a tab of slips, and in 
the upper right hand corner of the first slip I write the number 
“1”. To the left of this number, and close to the upper edge of 
tre slips I awrite: “L, Ro Hartiord 2 This means “From Land 
Records of Hartford.” It will be remembered that this was the 
first heading our compiler made in his note book. He began with 
the first book of land records, and this was the first entry he made. 
“Wm. Brown of Saybrook sold to Isaac Blank, late of Cambridge, 
Mass., 100 acres bounded on ye east by ye river, 15 June 1637.” 

I write on the top line of slip number one, near the left margin, 
the name, “Isaac Blank,” and underscore it. This name so placed 
is an index or caption showing that the contents of the slip relate 
to Isaac Blank. Then on the second and following lines I write 
the entry just as it appears in the note book. To me this entry is 
very significant. In 1636 Rev. Thomas Hooker, with most of 
his parishoners, removed from Cambridge, Mass., and settled 
Saybrook, later called Hartford. The fact that, in the following 
year, Isaac Blank, “late of Cambridge, Mass., bought a farm at 
Saybrook, would indicate that he was one of Rev. Hooker’s par- 
ishoners, and might be a clue to his English antecedents, as the 
birthplace and life history of Rev. Hooker are well known. Ona 
lower line of the slip I make the notation, “Immigrant ancestor.” 

I continue transcribing onto slips the entries in the note book, 
always noting the source of the item, and always writing, as an 
index, near the beginning of the top line of the slip the name of 
the person, male or female, to whom the entry relates. I give 
only one item, or the group of facts relating to one item, on 
each slip. I number the slips consecutively, but write the numbers 
in pencil because I may later need to change the number of a slip. 

In my note books, slips, etc., I use the following abbreviations : 
a., aged; ab., about; b., born: d., died; m., married; pub., pub- 
lished; etc. 

Here is a sample entry: “10 May 1700. Wm. Blank and wife 
Sarah sold to John Jones 25 acres bounded on ye east by ye river, 
being part of the land which grantor’s. father, Jacob Biank, in- 
herited from his father Isaac Blank.” This item shows that Isaac 
Blank, the immigrant ancestor, had a son named Jacob, who mar- 
ried and had a son named William, who had a wife named Sarah, 
and that the farm on the river was held by the third generation, 

Whenever the data contained in an entry in the note book can 
be recorded on a slip in the form of a family group, I so record 
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them. Here we have material for a family group, or rather three 
family groups, namely, those of Isaac Blank, the immigrant an- 
cestor, his son Jacob, and the latter’s son William. 

A good memory for names, dates, places and other data, in- 
cluded in a genealogy, is indispensible to success in the work I 
am describing. I remember the first entry in the note book, that 
it recited the purchase of land, in 1637, by Isaac Blank. As that 
was the next year after the first settlers arrived, I concluded he 
was the immigrant ancestor, and so designated him on slip num- 
ber one. 

I now turn back to slip number one, and, retaining its number, 
re-write it as follows: 

Cle 
“L. R. Hartford. 
“TsAAC BLANK, born about 1602, in England, 

“15 June 1637, bought of Wm. Brown 100 acres at 
Saybrook, bounded on the east by the river. Evidently 
was immigrant ancestor. Wife’s name unknown. 
Among their children was: 

“Jacob, born about 1635.” 

As a rough guess I assume that Isaac Blank would probably 
have been about 35 years old when he settled at Saybrook in 
1637. If so he was born about 1602, of course in England. I 
expect to find other facts later that will enable me to approxi- 
mate more closely the date of his birth; but for the time being 
this estimate will serve my purpose very well. I cannot here 
explain the rules I follow for approximating dates. That would 
require a separate article. Suffice it to say I have a rule under 
which I approximate the birth date of Jacob, son of Isaac, as 
1635, and the birth date of William, son of Jacob, as 1668. 

Up to the present time I know absolutely nothing about Jacob, 
son of Isaac, more than I glean from the note book entry which 
recites the sale of land by William Blank to John Jones, as above 
quoted. But scant as is this information, I make of it a family 
group as follows: o 

“LR. Hartford. 
“Tacos Bank (Isaac), born about 1635. 

“Tnherited his father’s farm at Saybrook. Wife’s 
name unknown. Among their children was: 

“William, born about 1668.” 

By a similar process I make the third family group, as les 


We biartiord. 
‘“Wrpttam BLANK (Jacob, Isaac), born about 1668. 
“Wife’s name Sarah. In 1700 they sold 25 acres of 
his grandfather’s farm at Saybrook. Children not yet 
found.” 
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In 1847 was begun, in Boston, the publication of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, by the society of the 
same name. Family genealogies were a leading feature of the 
magazine, but for a number of years no form nor system for re- 
cording a genealogy was followed. Each compiler devised his 
own form, and hence, in the early volumes of the Register are 
found genealogies arranged in forms that are inconvenient, and 
sometimes fantastic. The subject of establishing a proper form 
or system for recording genealogies was considered by a commit- 
tee of the society, and the result was the adoption by the Society 
of what is generally known as the New England system. This 
system has been followed by the majority of compilers in the 
United States, during recent years, and I use it exclusively. Un- 
der this system the full name of the father of a family of children 
begins a paragraph, which generally receives a serial number. In 
parenthesis and next following this name are given, in the proper 
order, the Christian names of the father, grandfather, great- 
grandfather, etc., of the man whose name heads the paragraph. 
Thus is given, as far back as it can be traced, the pedigree of this 
man. The paragraph includes brief biographical data, such as 
his marriage, place of residence, occupation, death, etc. These 
particulars are followed by a list of his children, with dates of 
birth, etc. 

On slip number 2, devoted to Jacob Blank, it will be noticed 
that, immediately following his full name, is the Christian name 
Isaac, in parenthesis. This means that this Jacob Blank was 
son of Isaac. On slip number 3, devoted to William Blank, it 
will be noticed that, immediately following his full name, are the 
Christian names Jacob and Isaac, in parenthesis. This means that 
William Blank was the son of Jacob, who was the son of Isaac. 
Invariably, when recording genealogical data in a note book, and 
particularly when assembling such material,I give in the manner 
here described the line of descent when the same is known. It 
is some trouble to do this, but it is a wonderful aid in identifying 
and connecting individuals. ; 

On slips numbered 1, 2 and 3 I have a skeleton of the first three 
generations of the Blank family in America. True, it is only a 
skeleton, embracing but a few names, but it is a good foundation. 
As I go on making slips from data obtained from the land records 
at Hartford, I make important additions to it. I frequently re- 
write a slip because I find new data to add to it. 


The land records completed, I proceed to make slips from data 
in the note book obtained from the probate records at Hartford. 
I number the slips consecutively as I have been doing, and head 
each one “P. R. Hartford,” meaning “From Probate Records at 
Hartford.” If I have been fortunate enough to find a will made 
by the immigrant ancestor it is almost sure to give me the names 
of all his surviving children, and probably some of his grand- 
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children. Probably he left no will. In colonial times as now it 
was the exception for a man to leave a will. But a record show- 
ing the distribution of his estate to his heirs will serve almost as 
well as a will. But he died a long time ago, and in a primitive 
community, and I may find no record of the distribution of his 
estate. 

However, I piece together as well as I can the fragments 
gleaned from the probate records. «It is easier to construct fam- 
ily groups from them than from land records because they nearly 
always state at least some relationships. 

Town records of births, marriages and deaths, and church rec- 
ords of baptisms are, in New England, the most satisfactory 
sources of genealogical information. It is easy to construct fam- 
ily groups from data obtained from them, and it is generally easy 
to connect branches and generations from these data, where the 
records are anywhere near complete. But too often such records 
have been lost, destroyed or imperfectly kept, and hence fail to 
supply necessary facts. But the persevering compiler is likely 
to find in one kind of records material which he cannot find in 
another ; and by piecing together all of the facts and fragments 
he obtains from all sources, he makes one source supplement an- 
other until his genealogy approximates completeness. By charg- 
ing his memory with leading names, dates and facts, he is able 
to re-write in fuller form the slips he keeps on making. 

From the land records I obtain many isolated names without a 
clue to any relationship. To a limited extent this is true of pro- 
bate records. To a great extent it is true of gravestone inscrip- 
tions. Most names obtained from minutes of town meetings and 
lists of “freemen,” voters, pew-owners, petitioners, etc., have as- 
sociated with them no clues indicating ancestry or relationships. 
To each of such names I give a separate slip, writing the name as 
an index or caption, as above explained, and adding the facts 
connected with the name. If the name appeared on a list of 
“freemen,” I state when and where; if on a list of voters or pew- 
owners, | do likewise; if on a muster roll, I give all available par- 
ticulars; if on a petition I give the date and subject of the peti- 
tion, etc. One cannot tell how much light one simple fact may 
throw upon others when all are brought together. 


This process gives me probably several hundred slips that bear 
only one name each, coupled with a scanty fragment of informa- 
tion concerning the person who bore that name. But I know that 
the majority of these names are duplications. I have the name of 
John Blank when he bought land; I have it again when he sold 
land; I have it in each of several land transactions ; TP have) it 
when he married; and when he received a share of his father’s 
estate; and when he was placed on a list of voters; and when he 
owned a pew; and when he signed a petition for a road or a 
bridge. A dozen or a score of times I have found and written 
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on slips the name of the same John Blank. But I also have the 
name of a dozen or a score of other John Blanks, who are totally 
different individuals from the first John Blank, and from each 
other. This means that I have an exceedingly difficult and intri- 
cate task to perform, that of eliminating duplications while taking 
all possible care to retain each separate John Blank. 

Having transferred to slips all of the entries in all my note 
books, if I have more than one, including genealogical sketches 
I have found in print, I next proceed to sort the slips in piles ac- 
cording to the given name of the person whose name is the index 
or caption of the slip. I put all the Abrahams in one pile; all of 
the Isaacs in another pile, all of the Williams in another pile; all 
of the Johns in another pile, etc. As John is the most common of 
given names, that pile will be the largest. 

I have, let us say, one hundred slips, the index name of which 
is John Blank. JI examine each slip and separate those which 
bear a date from those which do not. Then I carefully consider 
each slip that bears no date, and use my best skill and judgment 
in guessing about when the fact it records occurred, or when the 
John Blank whose name it bears was living. Then I add to the 
slip a date thus: “About 1690;” or, “living in 1730,” etc. Often 
such guesses will be wide of the mark, but at first I cannot do 
better, but generally I can later. 

When each of the one hundred slips, the index name of which 
is John Blank, has a date, I spread them all out on my writing 
table in rows in the order of their dates. The slips are of a size 
to make it easy to do this, and for me to look over all of them at 
a glance. In colonial times a man seldom sold land until after 
he married, and his wife always signed with him. When I find 
two or more deeds within say 20 or 25 years, signed by John 
Blank and his wife Dorothy, I am sure they were all signed by 
the same man, and I discard the duplicate slips. When the land 
records show that tracts having certain descriptions were first 
sold to John Blank and afterwards conveyed by John Blank and 
wife Dorothy, more duplicate slips can be discarded. But should 
John Blank, whose first wife was Dorothy marry again, and after 
his second marriage convey land, some other source of informa- 
tion besides the land records would have to be depended upon to 
eliminate the duplication of his name. 

A John Blank marries say in 1752; in 1754 the birth of a child 
is recorded to him in a certain church; in 1756 his name is on a list 
of pew-owners in that church. Unless there is proof of more 
than one John Blank in that parish during those three years, it 
will be safe to say these three slips relate to the same man, and 
discard two of them, first adding the contents of those discarded 
to the one retained. 

Presently I find that of the one hundred John Blank slips I have 
discarded two-thirds as duplicates. Probably I still have some 
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duplicates ; but as it is far better in Temple work to duplicate a 
name than to omit one, I take no chances of erring on the wrong 
side, and retain all slips not plainly shown to be duplicates. 

And thus I go through all my slips, re-writing them, and dis- 
carding duplicates, until those that remain are as perfect as I can 
make them. I now have say from 200 to 300 slips, numbered con- 
secutively and chronologically, each of which contains father, 
mother and a family of children, with the pedigree of the father 
following his name in parenthesis. But I also still have say from 
100 to 300 slips that bear only one name each, as I have not suc- 
ceeded in locating them in their proper family groups. I know 
that they were adults, but I do not know who were their parents, 
nor whom they married. But I must leave these names as they 
are until some later investigator carries the genealogy of this 
family farther than I can at this time. 

As fast as I copy onto slips the contents of my note book, I 
make a book keeper’s check mark at the beginning of each line in 
the note book that has been copied; but I avoid defacing my note 
book, as I regard it as a permanent record to be carefully pre- 
served for future reference, and as my authority for facts given in 
the genealogy. 

I typewrite the slips that contain family groups, first inserting, 
in the proper places, the headings, “First Generation,” “Ssecond 
Generation,’ etc. Then under the heading, “Disconnected 
Names,” I give a list of the names on the slips that contain only 
one name each, approximating dates as well as I can, and adding 
the facts which the slips contain for future reference and identi- 
fication. 

The genealogy I have assembled is now ready to be transcribed 
into a Temple record book. 


ComMMENT From AproAp—The UtaH GENEALOGICAL Mac- 
AZINE, with contents noted, is mentioned favorably in a recent 
number of the Revista d Historia y d Genealogia Espanola, pub- 
lished at Madrid, Spain. 

The Familiengeschiche Blatter of Leipzig, Germany for March, 
1914, mentions in its review of exchanges, the UtTan GENEALOGI- 
CAL AND Histor1cAL MacAzINE. This comment is added after 
noting the contents: “In Salt Lake City, they are giving a 
course of twenty-five lectures on genealogy. In very many places 
of old Europe, ‘it might be well to take notice of this for imita- 
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A BRANCH OF THE SLADE FAMILY? 


By Gerorce Mitton Bascock. 


JOSEPH SLADE, with whom this sketch begins, was a lineal 


descendant, in the fifth (?) generation, from Edward 
Slade, who was born in Wales, and who was the first mem- 
ber of the Slade family to settle in America, his descendants 
taking an active part in the early affairs of the colonies of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Joseph was the fifth 
child of Philip and Mary (Read) Slade, and was born in 
Chelsea, Mass., 31 Mar., 1763. Like most men of his day, 
he was a farmer. Hem. 20 Apr., 1788, at Swansea, Mass., 
Elsie, dau. of Caleb Sherman, b. 30 July, 1767. About the 
year, 1790, Joseph and his family emigrated from Mas- 
sachusetts to Rensselaer County, New York, settling first 
in Pittstown and then in Troy, arriving in the latter place 
when “There was but one store kept by Simeon Covil, one 
frame house and two log houses.” He later moved to 
Hoosick, N. Y., where he died. 


Children: 
Z. WiuzBur, b. 18 Jan., 1790, Somerset, Mass. 
3. SaLiy, b. 6 Nov., 1791, Pittstown, N. Y.; m. Wm. Haskins. 
4. Cars, b. 1 July, 1793, Pittstown, N. Y.; d. under 2 yrs. 
X5. JosEpPuH, Jr., b. 18 Apr., 1795. 
X6. Purp, b. 26 Feb., 1797. 
7h, (CINund See ny iy Nuyen VAS 
X8. Israet S., b. 24 Oct., 1801. 
9. Mary, b. 4 Nov., 1803, Troy, N. Y. 


X10. BENJAMIN, b. 19 Mar., 1806. 
X11. Netson, b. 19 Mar., 1808. 


12. Nancy, b. 19 Mar., 1808, Hoosick, N. Y.; d. 30 May, 1881, 
Berlin, N. Y.; m. (1) Warren Wadsworth, and had three 
children: William, Edward and Sarah. She m. (2) Nor- 
man Herrington; no children. 


5. JosEPH SLADE, Jr., son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman) Slade, 


b. 18 Apr., 1795, Pittstown, N. Y.; living 1914; m. (1) 
Rhoda, dau. of James and Phebe Eldridge, who d. shortly 
before the year 1834. He m. (2) in 1834, Nancy Gleason 
Plummer. 


Children by first wife: 


13. Jostan Russet, b. 19 Feb., 1821; d. 23 June, 1910, Castile, 
N. Y.; m. 15 Jan., 1850, Martha Angeline Scott, b. 29 
Oct., 1825, Allen, N. Y.; d. Nov., 1908, Castile, N. Y. 

14. PHeEse. 

15. EMmeELine. 

16. GrorRGE. 

17. Ruopa. 
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No children by second wife. 


6. Purrrp SLape, son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman) Slade, 


7: 


8. 


b. 26 Feb., 1797, Pittstown, N. Y.; m, White Greek yNaye 
Sarah, dau. of Jediah Wood, b. White Creek; d. abt. 1858 
at Pittstown, N. Y. 


Children, b. Hoosick, N. Y.: 


X18. Netson, b. 14 Oct., 1819. 
19. Lypra Marta, d. 11 Dec., 1866, Saratoga Sommers, IN, Wee 
m. (1 )Orrin C. Lawton, and had one child, Orrinda 
C. She m. (2) Gideon Sherman; no children. 
X20. Isaac, b. 2 May, 1826. 
X21. Purp, b. 28 Feb., 1836. 


Cates S. Stave, son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman) Slade, 
b. 1 Apr., 1799, “2nd day of the week, 9:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon,” at Troy, N. Y..; d. 8 Dec., 1864, Grafton, N. 
Y.; m. Grafton, N. Y., Catherine, dau. of John and Lany 
(Wager) Babcock, b. 6 June, 1805, Grafton, N. Y.; d. 30 
Jan., 1871, Grafton, N. Y. He was a farmer and store- 
keeper ; prominent in political affairs, honest and respected 
by all. 


Children: 


X22. JoHN Bascock, b. 21 Jan., 1821. 

23. Este Marta, b. about 1824, Troy, N. Y.; d. Jan., 1879, 
North Petersburg, N. Y. She m. (1) Culver Reynolds; 
one child, Mary Catherine. She m. (2) George Brust; no 
children. 

X24, JosrepH NE Lson, b. 11 Jan., 1826. 

25. Lany Ann, b. Sept., 1828, Brunswick, N. Y.; d. 26 Apr., 
1865, Cohoes, N. Y.; m. Garrett Vischer, and had three 
children: Sarah Catherine, Elsie Ann and Gertrude. 

26. SARAH CATHERINE, b. 4 Mar., 1834, Troy, N. Y.; d. 19 Mar., 
1898, Cambridge, N. Y.; m. (1) Walter Sweet; no chil- 
dren. She m. (2) Columbus Bowen and had one child, 
Julia Katherine. 

ful NUin(esc Aisi, 1B, 6 IWiekey, IRR renin IN, WoR Gl 27 Score, 
1907; m. Philip Shulters and had two children; Mary A. 
and Jay D. 

28. ANGELINE EMELINE, b. Jan., 1841, near Coveville, N. Y.; d. 
3 May, 1905, North Troy, N. Y. She m. Philip Slade 
(AD 


IsrAEL S. SLapE, son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman) Slade, 
b. 24 Oct., 1801, Troy N. Y.; m. 6 Feb., 1827, Shaftsbury, 
Vt., Hannah, dau. of Gen, Samuel and Mary (Gordan) 
Cross, b. 25 Jan., 1808, Shaftsbury, Vt.; d. 1901, Easton, 


IN We 
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Children: 


x29, SAMUEL GERMAN, b. 13 Nov., 1827. 

30. AwNGELIA, b. 1832, Troy, N. Y.; d. 1864; m. Jacob Wetsel. 
X31. Austin J., b. 1834. 

o2. Mary G., b. 1836, Easton; N. Y.; living 1914. 

33. Sarau, b. 1838, Easton, N. Y.; d. 1902; m. John Eldredge. 
X34. IsragL, b. 1842. 
X35. JosEPH, b. 1847, Easton, N. Y. 

36. Evsir, b. 1847, Easton, N. Y.; d. 1874; m. Edgar Pettys. 


10. BENJAMIN SLapE, son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman Slade, 
b. 19 Mar., 1806, Hoosick, N. Y., “4th day of the week, 
10:00 o’clock in the afternoon;” d. 29 Mar., 1875, Half- 
moon, N. Y.; m. 10 Oct., 1826, Grafton, N. Y., Angeline, 
dau. of John and Lany (Wager) Babcock, b. 26 Sept., 1810, 
Grafton, N. Y.; d. 19 June, 1879, Waterford, N. Y. He 
was a farmer of Halfmoon, promiment in politics, and a 
leading member of the First Baptist Church of Waterford, 
N. Y. He built the “Red, White and Blue House,” that 
famous landmark on the Hudson River Road just above 
Waterford, N. Y. In this house were held many Reunions 
of the Slade-Babcock families. 


Children: 


37. LaFayette J., b. 4 Feb., 1830, ebroy,eNe Yoo nds loi Ann enlooss 
38. Saran ANGELINE, b. 24 Mar., 1833, Green Island, N. YS ane 
Peter Vandenburgh and had five children: Emma E., 
Slade P., Marven, Willet, and Arthur. 
*39, BENJAMIN J., b. 27 Mar., 1837. 

40. Jane Frances, b. 28 Sept., 1839, Halfmoon, N. Mess 
Dec., 1893; m. Mortimer S. Salisbury, and had six chil- 
dren: Frank Orson, Edwin Benjamin, Walter Henry, 
Mortimer LeRoy, Lewis, and Ainslee. 

41, Wiu.iam, b. 6 Sept., 1842, Halfmoon, N. Y.; d. 7 Nov., 1842. 

42. CATHERINE Atmrira, b. 20 May, 1844, Halfmoon, N. Y.: liv- 
ing 1914; m. Nathan Philo Gates and had one child: 
Charles Slade. 

X43. Joun D., b. 23 Aug., 1846. 

44. Anna M.,, b. 25 Sept., 1849, Halfmoon, N. Y.; living 1914; 
m. Henry M. Sheldon, and had six children: Lillian 
Kenyon, Frederick Benjamin, Jennie Ransford, Mable 
May, Kittie Inez, and William Henry. 

X45, Fayette E., b. 2 Apr., 1854, 


11. Netson Siapg, son of Joseph and Elsie (Sherman) Slade, 
b. 19 Mar., 1808, Hoosick, N. Y.; d. 15 Sept., 1892, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; m. 12 May, 1829, Pittstown, N. ve 
Eunice, dau. of Job and Louisa (Eddy) Gibbs, b. 6 June, 
1812, Pittstown, N. Y.; d. 16 June, 1897, Saratoga Springs, 
Novy: 


18. 


20. 


ZY 
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Children, first four b. Pittstown, others Saratoga Springs, 
INE: 


46. Sarau M., b. 1 Jan., 1831; m. Charles Finch, and had four 


children: Emma Frances, Geo. Nelson, and Ervin Hop- 
kins and Elsie Slade (twins). 
47. Georce M., b. 11 Feb., 1833; m. Ruth A. Rowland. 


X48. Crartes G,, b. 3 July, 1835. 


49. Larayettr, b. 25 Aug., 1837; d. 5 June, 1842. 

50. ASENATH, b. 13 July, 1840; d. 7 Dec., 1911, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; m. Jan., 1876, John McKindley Donnan and had 
one child: Hiram Williams. 

51. Mary, b. 19 July, 1843; m. Isaac Rowland. 

52. Etstz, b. 17 Mar., 1846; living 1914; m. 5 Mar., 1875, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y., Martin Henry Viets and had one child: 
Harry Slade. 

53. Jennie L., b. 17 Aug., 1849; m. Geo. Warring. 

54. Laravette, (2), b. 26 Aug., 1851; m. Jennie Hodgeman. 

55. Joun A., b. 5 June, 1854; m. Bell Eddy. 

56. Franets L., b. 14 Jan., 1859; m. Daniel Foote. 


NELSon SLADE, son of Philip and Sarah (Wood) Slade, b. 


14 Oct., 1819, Hoosick, N. Y.; d. 18 Apr., 1897, Pittstown, 
N. Y.; m( 1) Huldah dau. of Pardon Moseley, who was b. 
and d. in Hoosick, N. Y.; m. (2) Charlotte Nichols, dau. 
of Nathan and Martha (Hall) Nichols; b. 10 Sept., 1835, 
Turin, N. Y.; living 1914. He had one child, by his first 
wife. Harriet Francis, who d, age 7 mos. 


Isaac Stabe, son of Philip and Sarah (Wood) Slade, b. 2 


May, 1826, Hoosick, N. Y.; d. 21 Oct., 1894, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; m. 7 Nov., 1860, Moreland, N. Y., Eliza, dau. of 
Hiram and Jane (Crandall) Wheeler, b. 3 Oct, 1839, 
Moreland N. Y.; d. 11 Nov., 1913, Glens Falls. 


One child: 


x57. GeEorcE Purp, b. 2 Nov., 1862. 


Puirie Siape, Jr., son of Philip and Sarah (Wood) Slade, 


b. 28 Feb., 1836, Hoosick, N. Y.; living 1914; m. 20 Feb., 
1860, Angeline Emeline, dau. of Caleb S. and Catherine 
(Babcock) Slade, b. Jan., 1841, near Coveville, INGLY gorde 
3 May, 1905, North Troy, N. Y. He was a farmer in 
Hoosick most of his life. 


Children, b. Hoosick, N. Y.: 


X58. Puuetus, b. 14 Nov., 1860. 


59. Cora, b. 29 July, 1862; living 1914; m. 8 Sept., 1880, Pitts- 
town, N. Y., Isaac Warren Bovie, and had three children: 
Isaac Warren, Jr., Sarah Angeline and George White. 
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60. Witttam, b. 17 Nov., 1865; d. 16 Nov., 1867. 

61. SaraH, b. 28 Apr., 1869; living 1914; m. 21 Nov., 1888, 
Hoosick, N. Y., Martin C. Lloyd and had two children: 
Mabel and Major J. 

62. Emma, b. 24 Apr., 1871; d. 26 Sept., 1902; unm. 

63. Nancy Awn, b. 17 Mar., 1873; living 1914; unm. 

64. Kate Reyno.ps, b. 1 Dec., 1874; d. 28 Dec., 1906; unm. 

X65. JoHN Bascock, b. 15 Mar., 1876. 
66. Jutta Bowen, b. 11 Mar., 1878; living 1914; m. John Bell. 
67. Mary Acnes, b. 4 Feb., 1880; d. 10 Feb., 1904; unm. 


22. JouHN BascocK SLApE, son of Caleb S. and Catherine (Bab- 
cock) Slade, b. 21 Jan., 1821, Brunswick, N. Y.; d. 29 
May, 1886, Grafton, N. Y.; m. 13 June, 1855, Brunswick, 
Mary Christiana, dau. of Isaac and Mary (Cipperly) Rob- 
erts, b. 7 Dec., 1828, Brunswick; d. 19 July, 1860, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y. Hem. (2) 19 Jan., 1869, Pownal, Vt., Mary 
Elizabeth, dau. of Demas and Julia Ann (Welking) Potter, 
b. 2 Aug., 1841, Pittstown, N. Y.; living 1914. He bought 
the old John Babcock farm at Grafton, N. Y., where he 
lived and died. 


Children by first wife: 


68. ANTOINETTE, b. 17 Jan., 1858, Hoosick, N. Y.; d. 10 Nov., 
1899, Grafton, N. Y.; m. 25 Dec., 1873, Orson J. Pierce, 
and had two children: Frank J., and Roscoe. 

69. ye, b. 24 Oct., 1859, Eagle Bridge, N. Ys d.l6Apse. 


Children by second wife, b. Grafton: 


70. Jessr, b. 24 May, 1870; d. 13 Septemtcsle 
71. Ejmma, b. 1 Feb., 1872; d. 11 Feb., 1872. 


24. Josepu NeELson Stank, son of Caleb S. and Catherine ( Bab- 
cock) Slade, b. 11 Jan., 1826, Troy, N. Y.; d. 3 Dec., 1896, 
No. Troy, N. Y.; m. 1855, Troy, Anna Maria. dau. John 
and Maria Cooper, b. 11 Mar., 1829, Troy; d. 11 Mar., 
1908, No. Troy, N. Y. 


Children: 


x72. CALEB JosEPH, b. 9 Aug., 1857. 
T3). mee b. 15 June, 1861, West Areva ING Vee gk Ae& June, 
74. JENNIE M., b. 27 Oct., 1865, West Troy, N. Y.; living 1914; 
unm. 
75. Ettie, b. 15 July, 1867, West Troy, N. Y.; d. 15 Aug.. 1867. 


oy 


76. Jacoz, b. 18 Mar., 1870, Haynerville, N. Yad. 23) Julyelsy ie 


29. SAMUEL GERMAN SLADE, son of Israel S. and Hannah 
(Cross) Slade, b. 13 Nov., 1827, Lansingburg, N. Y.; d. 13 
Nov., 1897, Ballston, N. Y.; m. Phebe Whitford. 
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77. BuiancueE, b. 1857, Easton, N. Y.; living 1914. 

78. SAMUEL, b. 1864, Easton, N. Y.; living 1914; m. Ida Coons. 
79. Frank, b, 1866, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; living 1914. 

80. Lypia, b. 1881, Ballston Spa., N. Y.; living 1914. 


31. Austin J. SLApE, son of Israel S. and Hannah (Cross) Slade, 
b. 1834, Troy, N. Y.; living 1914; m. 1860, Easton, N. Y., 
Catalene DeRidder, dau. of A. G. L. and Mary (Schmer- 
horn) DeRidder, b. 1839, Schuylerville, N. Y.; living 1914. 


Children, b. Ballston Center, N. Y.: 


81. Mary A., b. 1869; m. Walter Feeney. 
82. Sarau E., b. 1871; m. E. A. Stewart. 
83. Susan, b. 1878; m. Everett N. Stanley. 


_ 34. Israet Siape, son of Israel S. and Hannah (Cross) Slade, 
Dem lS42, aston, No Yardsl9l2eSt. Helena, Calit-im-: 
1865, Greenwich, N. Y., Hattie Freeman. ®He was one of 
the first farmers in the State of California. 


Children, b. Iowa: 


84. Minnis, b. 1871; m. Asa Nima. 
85. Georce, b. 1873; m. 
86. Etsiz May, b. 1876; unm. 


35; JosEPH SLapeE, son of Israel S. and Hannah (Cross) Slade, 
b. 1847, Easton, N. Y.; living 1914; m. 1869, Morean, N. 
Y., Ella Durham, dau. of Martin; b. 1847. 


Children : 


87. GeRALDINE, b. 1871; m. Augustus Carrigan. 
88. Russet, b. 1877; unm. 


39. BENJAMIN J. SLADE, son of Benjamin and Angeline (Bab- 
cock) Slade, b. 27 Mar., 1837, Green Island, N. Y.; d. 
25 Mar., 1899, Waterford, N. Y.; m. (1) 15 Mar., 1865, 
Halfmoon, N. Y., Elizabeth Mary Flagler, dau. of Thos. 
and Eliza (Davis) Flagler, b. 18 Mar., 1844, Halfmoon, N. 
Y.; d. 2 Apr., 1871, Waterford. Hem. (2) 17 Dec., 1873, 
Clifton Park, N. Y., Mary Elizabeth (Althouse-Brooks ), 
dau. of Peter M. and Margaret (Smith) Althouse, b. 22 
Nov., 1844, Clifton Park; d. 27 Feb., 1907, Waterford. He 
was a coal and wood dealer in Waterford. 
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Children by first wife, b. Waterford: 


X89. Emmetr Fiacter, b. 28 May, 1866. : 
90. Grorce Davis, b. 15 June, 1868; m. Harriet Maud Reynolds. 


(Divorced). oe: 
91. EpirH Jang, b. 28 Aug., 1870; m. 1907, William Mealy. 


No children by second wife. 


43. Joun D. Save, son of Benjamin and Angeline (Babcock) 
Slade, b. 23 Aug., 1846, Halfmoon, N. Y.; living 1914; m. 
(1) 11. Dec., 1872, Troy N. Y., Jennie E. Ransford, dau: 
of Frederick G. and Charity A. (Christopher) Ransford, 
b. 16 June, 1845, Troy; d. 16 Mar., 1874, Waterford, N. 
Y. He m. (2) -1) Jan,01878, Troy; Mary. dau. of Lewis 
W. and Sarah A. (Philips) Mansfield, b. 11 Mar., 1854, 
Wareham, Mass.; living 1914. 


No children by first wife. 
Children by second wife, b. Lincoln, Nebr. : 


92. Jennie A., b. 26 Sept., 1878; m. 12 June, 1906, Lincoln 
Nebr., William L. Ambrose, and has two children, Wm. 
L., Jr., and Mary Elizabeth. 

93. FreprickK RansForp, b. 16 Oct., 1881; m. Mary Burns. 

94. Crara M., b. 9 Sept., 1883; unm. 1914. 

95. Barttett P., b. 28 Dec., 1888; unm. 1914. 

96. Joun D., Jr., b. 9 Apr., 1890; m. 24 Nov., 1913, Omaha, 
Nebr., Hazel, dau. of E. M., and Clara Lorey, b. 11 July, 
1893. 

97. Wiutu1am, b. 9 Apr., 1886; d. 9 May, 1886. 


45. Fayette E. Stapg, son of Benjamin and Angeline (Bab- 
cock) Slade, b. 2 Apr., 1854, Halfmoon, N. Y.; living 
1914; m. 25 Sept., 1882, Lansingburg, N.Y. Laura A., 
dau. of William and Mary Jane (Alexander) Sickler, b. 
25 Jan., 1865, Troy, N. Y.; living 1914. 


Children, b. Halfmoon: 


98. Wuiam Fayette, b. 29 Feb., 1884: m. 17 Oct. 1907. Al= 
bany, N. Y., Genevieve, dau. of Timothy and Maria 
(Conroy) Gorman, b. 25. Apr., 1888, Troy, N. Y. No 
children. 

99. BrrtHa Mary, b. 9 May, 1885; d. 15 Aug., 1885. 


48. Cartes G. SLApr, son of Nelson and Eunice (Gibbs) 
Slade, b. 3 July, 1835, Pittstown, N. Y.; living 1914; m. 
27 Oct., 1874, Pittstown, Jennie A. Slawson. 


S7 


58. 


65. 


\ 
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Children, b. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: 


100. Cartes, b. 28 July, 1879; d. 6 Sept., 1880. 


101. Joun A., b. 14 Apr., 1882; m. 27 Oct., 1906, Saratoga 


Springs, Caroline J. Beach; no children. 


GeorceE Puirip SLApeE, son of Isaac and Eliza (Wheeler) 
siade, b, 2 Nov., 1862, Moreland, N..Y.; d. 6 Feb., 1906, ~ 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; m. 21 July, 1898, Westmoreland, N. 
Y., Jennie L., dau. of Ransom and Mary A. (Finch) Van 
Dusen, b. 20 Aug., 1874, Westmoreland; living 1914. 


Child: 
102. Harotp Ransom, b. 12 May, 1901, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


PHILETUS SLADE, son of Philip and Angeline Emeline 
(Slade) Slade, b. 14 Nov., 1860, Hoosick, N. Y.; living 
1914; m. 16 Oct., 1890, Hoosick, Lena Mae, dau. of George 
W. and Margaret H. (Hemenway) Humiston, b. 30 Mar., 
1868, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


Children, b. Hoosick: 


103. Jay Watter, b. 9 Mar., 1894. 
104. Hazret Mag, b. 11 Dec., 1899. 
105. Mriprep Bette, b. 24 Mar., 1902. 


Joun Bascock Stapg, son of Philip and Angeline Emeline 
(Slade) Slade, b. 15 Mar., 1876, Hoosick, N. Y.; m. 20 
June, 1900, Lansingburg, N. Y., Jessie B., dau. of Warner 
and Almira C. (Arnold) Hoyt. Living 1914. 


Children b. Lansingburg: 


106. CrarEeNce H., b. 13 Apr., 1901. 
WO, (Ciruwsy 125, be © Vena, IeOky 
108. Leste W., b. 20 Nov., 1904. 
109. Fiorence M., b. 6 Nov., 1906. 
110. Grace M., b. 30 Oct. 1908. 


CaLes JosepH SLApE, son of Joseph Nelson and Anna Maria 
(Cooper) Slade, b. 9 Aug., 1857, Grafton, No Y.; m1. 17 
Sept., 1879, Raymertown, N. Y., Emma J. Travis, dau. of 
Isaac and Margaret (Morris) Travis, b. 29 May, 1855, 
Crescent, N. Y.; d. 11 Aug., 1910, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Child: 


111. Harti E., b. 15 Nov., 1881, Cohoes; m. Edward Smith. 
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89. Emmett FLAcLer SLape, son of Benjamin J. and Elizabeth 
Mary (Flagler) Slade, b. 28 May, 1866, Waterford, N. Y.; 
m. 1 Apr., 1891, Waterford, Harriet Ann, dau. Lemuel and 
Lydia (Wood) Ladd, b. 26 Nov., 1867, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
He is a promiment coal and ice dealer in Cohoes, N. Y. 


One child: 
112, BENJAMIN J., b. 9 Sept., 1893, Cohoes, N. WES obaeel, 


Note: The Slade genealogy was gathered during the years 
1913 and 1914 wholly by correspondence with various members of 
the Slade Family concerned. Special credit is due Mr. George 
Davis (90) Slade, Troy, N. Y., for his valuable assistance and 
encouragement to the writer. The writer hopes, some day, in the 
near future, to publish a complete genealogy in book form of the 
Slade Family of America. He has the genealogies nearly complete 
of the descendants of each Slade girl mentioned above, and will 
gladly impart desired information to anyone interested. Address 
G. Milton Babcock, 1306 B. St., care Dept. Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PEDIGREE HUNTING. 


I. IN WALES. 


By Susa Younc Gates. 


The pedigree-searcher who is fortunate to have ancestors 
through the Welsh line, must prepare himself for his wor with 
a course in Celtric history and nomenclature. He must be fa- 
miliar with the value and the danger of the wonderful traditions 
which were handed down on the slips of the bards who sang 
round the fires of the ancient Celts. 

In common with the Scandinavian and Scotch tribes and clans, 
the Welshman had his own clan: and yet more like the Scandi- 
navian than the Scotch, he was given to transferring the Christian 
name of his father to his son. Instead of adding ‘‘sen” to the first 
name—as did the Scandinavian— or generalizing by writing Mac 
or O, as did the Scotch and Irish, the Welsh strung the names 
along with the explanatory “ap” in between, “ap” meaning “son 
of,” as does Mac and.O in Scotch, von in German, and sen in 
Scandinavian. Howell ap Maddock ap David ap William ap 
Howell ap Thomas ap Morgan ap Howell, etc., etc., etc., was the 
way in which the names which were given in deeds or in law 
instruments to distinguish the particular person who required 
identification. Like the Scandinavians, and the Picts and Scots, 
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the Welsh people were not rovers. Where the father lived, the 
son died, and where the son died, his son’s son lived, married and 
died, for unnumbered generations. 

The wonderful artistic nature of the Welsh people inclined 
them favorably to music, and to its twin sister, poetry. So that 
from the earliest traditions, we have the figure of the Welsh bard 
who carried on the history and genealogy of the tribe, clan, or 
family, by the aid of music and poetry. The genealogy of the 
chieftain or the head of the clan was intermingled with the history 
of his warlike deeds, and this was clothed in poetry and sung by 
the minstrels in castle and on battle fields. 

The great difficulty for the genealogist in these delightful do- 
mains is that too often gaps between generations occur without 
any warning or record. If the line skipped through the mother, 
or was broken off and picked up by some collateral branch, there 
was very apt to be a serious gap in the chain of names which 
might consist of ten or one hundred years of time. However, 
these names are preserved in all of the best old Welsh families, 
and they serve as splendid clues on which to work. 

Like the Scandinavians, the Welshman remained in his father’s 
father’s home, and the place where he lived was frequently named 
in what records are left of those early Welsh peoples. This clue, 
also, is favorable to the genealogist, 

It must be remembered that the family names of the Welsh 
are almost entirely patronymic; that is, the son took the name of 
his father, almost never of his mother. 

When the British government passed that splendid law, in 1837, 
and that better one in 1858, concerning the recording and preserv- 
ing of vital statistics of the United Kingdom, Wales was also 
affected, and both church and state assumed better responsibilities 
towards the preservation of pedigrees. Consequently, there will 
be found very excellent registers from that date forward. 

The Welsh parish churches have done reasonably well too, with 
their records; but, singular to state, the descendants of the old 
families have taken very much better care of their fine old gene- 
alogical lines than have the parish priests. While some things 
may be learned and discovered in the few libraries and public of- 
fices of Wales, very much more can be gleaned from old inhabit- 
ants, even when not directly connected with the searcher. The 
traditional memory of the Welsh people is unusually good, and a 
searcher who went into Wales and neglected to make inquiry of 
the oldest inhabitants would be derelict indeed. 

Parish registers exist in Wales just as in England and Ireland, 
but very few of them have been printed. 

There are also various Episcopal diocesan registers: to be con- 
sulted there. 

Welsh chancery records were until lately kept distinct from the 
various series in England. 
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Reference should be made to those of the deputy keeper’s re- 
ports, these can be consulted in most good libraries which con- 
cern Wales. According to what district is required, they will give 
particulars as to what documents should be searched and where to 
find them. There are, for instance, Welsh pedigrees and gene- 
alogical manuscripts deposited in various libraries. 

It may be surprising to some people to know that the original 
Welsh language—which dates back to the dawn of time—is still 
spoken by a quarter of a million of the inhabitants of that princi- 
pality. Trade and commerce, however, are doing for the Welsh 
language what they did for the Irish and Gaelic, and English is 
becoming more and more the language of everyday life in Wales. 

The earliest records of the Welsh people go back to the ninth 
century. There are some small poetic pieces, which are attributed 
to Taliessin, Aneurin, Merlin, and Llywarch Hen, bards supposed 
to have lived in the fifth century. After this time, however, there 
were numerous poems written which are still in existence, many 
of them in praise of warriors, and these contain genealogical data. 

Dafydd ap Gyilym, or in other words, David, the son of Wil- 
liam, who lived in 1293 to 1356, has been called the Ovid of 
Wales. Hiuw Morris, who lived 1620-1709, and Goronwy Owen, 
who lived 1722-1780, are likewise distinguished Welsh poets, who 
have genealogical references in their sonnets. Owen’s “Day of 
Judgment” is regarded by Welshmen as the finest poem in the 
language. There is a very fine collection of prose, tales and ro- 
mances—some of them containing genealogical references, which 
is known as the Mabinogion. The first Welsh book ever printed 
appeared in 1546. 

The Welsh are still very deeply interested in history, biography, 
and literature, but we would repeat our first instructions—if the 
genealogical searcher goes to Wales, let him make his first search 
include any of the sources where he can find public documents 
for printed books. He knows all these will possibly afford him 
more or less of genealogical information: but he must also take 
time to patiently visit the ancient inhabitants and get what he 
can from word of mouth. 


Tradition, therefore, in Wales may be said to be the most 


prolific source of genealogical information. 


II. IN IRELAND, 


If one is interested in an Irish family one of the best things to 
do is to go to Dublin. Like England, all the records of Ireland 
are entered in the Irish metropolis. People are told by Crofton 
that the riches of this great city are “many and varied.” The 
searcher will find turn his attention to the Dublin Record Office. 
There he will find the wills and administrations which he needs 
both prerogative and diocesan. 
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There he can revel in the chancery and exchequer bills and an- 
swers which, apart from the direct object of his search, often 
supply most interesting and even amusing information, 

Cause papers, another variation of legal documents, are to be 
found there, also marriage license bonds for the whole of Ireland 
and indeed nearly all the more important documents of the vari- 
ous kinds enumerated in earlier articles. 

Besides these the Dublin Record Office holds the greater number 
of Irish parochial registers, either in the original or as copies, 
both equally valuable to the searcher. This is a great advantage 
to him, as he may find what he wants in the registers of a country 
parish while searching in Dublin. 

But many parishes still keep their registers in their own pos- 
session and have not forwarded any “parochial returns” to the 
Dublin Record Office. 

“Inquisitions post-mortem” and “ad quod damnum” of early 
dates can be consulted there. They are written in Latin, and a 
novice would not find them at all easy to decipher. The majority 
of them, however, have been printed in ponderous old volumes, 
which can be studied by all interested. 

The pedigree hunter should go through as many indices of doc- 
uments as he can during his visits to this Record Office on the 
chance of coming across something new and valuable. 

There are bookcases lined with volumes of indices around the 
walls of the search room and others, such as those required for 
chancery and exchequer bills, known as “bill books,” and these 
will be given to him on application. 

Though so much is discoverable at the Record Office, the Dub- 
lin searcher must not confine his attention to it, as there are other 
treasure houses in that metropolis. 


He should make his way to the registry of deeds in King’s Inn, 
for there he will be sure to have valuable finds and he can search 
in the office all day long on payment of two shillings and sixpence. 

The pedigree hunter will be more than surprised at the number 
of deeds under each name which the copious indices display, and 
as a separate index is issued for each letter of the alphabet for 
every few years, a long time might be spent profitably in the 
search room of the registry of deeds and each successive visit 
there be increasingly beneficial. 

Therefore, the searcher in Ireland must not forget to devote 
his attention to the registry of deeds, King’s Inn, Dublin. 

Nor should he fail to visit Trinity College, where he can 
peruse matriculation entries, which supply the father’s name and 
other particulars, to his heart’s content. No fees are charged for 
such investigations. 

And if the inquiries he wishes to make relate to early times he 
may find there also pedigrees of value, for fairly early pedigrees 
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of Anglo-Irish families as well as other similar documents of in- 
terest and importance are preserved in Trinity College. 

At the castle, Dublin, he can visit the College of Arms. Ulster’s 
office, which, of course, contains a vast store of genealogical and 
armorial information. The Betham manuscripts are among the 
most important of such documents stored there. 

But pedigree hunters are not admitted far into these hallowed 
precincts. Indeed, they seldom are allowed to make personal 
searches, as officials undertake the desired investigations for 
stated fees. 

The searcher may derive considerable benefit from visits to the 
principal Dublin libraries. The national library contains the 
published works already recommended and has a most valuable 
stock of newspapers, some of which date from far back in the 
eighteenth century. Besides this the indices will show several 
out of print pamphlets and other papers of interest to the gene- 
alogist. 

Trinity College library is of world-wide renown, being one of 
the five British libraries to which a copy of every published book 
must be sent. It possesses certain valuable illuminated manu- 
script treasures relating to early Irish history and ancient Irish 
families. Some noticeable Irish wills also are deposited here. 
The library, as such, is not open to the public. Special permis- 
sion may, however, be given to read there if approved by the au- 
thorities. 

At Christ Church cathedral a certain number of ancient deeds 
and of other documents have been preserved. Particulars as to 
these can be found in the reports of the deputy-keeper. 

These are the principal places in the Irish metropolis where 
genealogical information can be obtained and some of them may 
be found by the searcher to be genuine treasure houses. This is 
especially the case with the Irish Record Office, which, as has been 
seen, preserved most valuable documents of all descriptions, 

But if any desirable parochial registers are not procurable 
there, application should be made to the rectors of the parishes in 
question. 

The publications of the Parish Register Society of Dublin 
might be consulted. The Irish Association for the Preservation 
of the Memorials of the Dead has issued certain volumes which 
are most valuable, as they record and reproduce the inscriptions 
on many old Irish tombstones. The journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquities of Ireland and the journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archeological Society should also prove valuable to the 
searcher in Ireland. 


In all this work the searcher must take accurate and clear notes 
which are dated. Sources noted and all notes placed in note books 
that bear the possessor’s name and address. This is the rule im- 
perative for the genealogist. 
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THE SOCIETY ISLANDS MISSION. 
CoMPILED By ANDREW JENSON, Assistant CHuRcH HisTorIAN. 


(Continued from page 69.) 


Thursday, Sept. 24, 1846. A conference was held under the 
presidency of Elders Addison Pratt and Benjamin F. Grouard at 
Putuahara, Anaa, at which the condition of the mission was re- 
ported, and ten branches represented. The Tubuai branch with 61 
members was first reported. On that island 64 had been baptized 
altogether, but three (James Clark, and Nabota and wife) had 
left for other parts. On Anaa there were five branches—one in 
each of the five principal villages of the island, namely, Nake, 
Tukuhora, Temarie, Putuahara and Otopipi, with a total mem- 
bership of 651. On Kaukura there was a branch consisting of 17 
members, on Mehetia, one with 14 members; on Makatea, a large 
branch with 81 members, and on Rangiroa a small branch with 
10 members. Besides these there were 18 members baptized on 
three other islands of the Tuamotu group, not included in any 
organized branch. This made a total of 852 members on nine 
islands represented at the conference, including 4 Elders, 7 Priests, 
13 Teachers and 20 Deacons. 

The numerical strength of the branch on Tahiti was not rep- 
resented at the conference, but at last accounts there were 12 
members, including an Elder and a Priest, on the island. Several 
European members had also left, some for America and some for 
other islands. Good instructions were imparted to the natives by 
Elders Pratt and Grouard, and among other business attended to, 
it was decided that Elder Pratt should return to America after his 
family and a recruit of Elders. 

The minutes of this conference were forwarded to the head- 
quarters of the Church and read in a council of the Twelve Apos- 
tles at Winter Quarters, Nov. 5, 1847. 

Thursday, Oct. 15. After the conference at Putuhara, Anaa, 
Elders Pratt and Grouard labored together on Anaa with their 
usual success, though Elder Pratt made preparations for his re- 
turn to America. Numerous meetings were held in the different 
villages, and more were added to the Church by baptism. On the 
15th of October, a native woman, who was the wife of an Irish- 
man, was miraculously healed under the administration of Elder 
Pratt ; many others were healed at different times, some instantly, 
by the anointing with oil and the prayer of faith. On the 26th let- 
ters were received from members of the Church on Tahiti. One of 
these was from Brother Hi!l, who wrote that he and his compan- 
ions had arrived in Tahiti from Tubuai, with their new schooner 
which they had built there, but that the owners would be obliged 
to sell her. 
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Sunday, Nov. 1. A new meeting house which the Saints had 
built in Temarie, Anaa, was dedicated by Elder Pratt ; Elder Grou- 
ard had been engaged for two weeks past making the pulpit. On 
the same occasion two natives were ordained Priests; two Teach- 
ers and three Deacons were also ordained. Eleven persons, who 
had been baptized by Elder Grouard the previous Monday, were 
confirmed. 

Elder Pratt, while making preparations to leave the islands, 
visited each town on Anaa by request, to preach and bid the peo- 
ple good-bye, and according to the custom of the natives each 
town made a feast, sometimes roasting three or four good-sized 
hogs whole. They also made him many presents of mats for bed- 
ding, curiosity sea shells, pearls, hogs, hens and cocoanuts. 

Saturday, Nov. 14. After taking a most affectionate leave of 
the Saints and friends on the island of Anaa, Elder Addison Pratt 
secured a free passage on board the “Robroy,” a vessel belonging 
to some American merchants residing on Tahiti, and sailed from 
Anaa Nov. 14, 1846. In describing his departure he writes: “I 
shall never forget the parting with Brother Grouard; he and I 
have been yoked together in this mission for three and a half 
years. We have withstood the frowns of poverty, the opposition 
of men and devils, the abusive negligence of our friends in Amer- 
ica (as we have received but three letters from there since we 
left), the frowns of hunger, traveling over the sharp coral rocks 
and slippery mountains with our toes out of our shoes, and our 
knees and elbows out of our clothes, living a part of our 
time on cocoanuts and raw fish, and sleeping on the ground for 
the sake of obeying the Savior’s commands and preaching the 
Gospel to the natives of these South Sea Islands.” 

Tuesday, Nov. 17. After a pleasant voyage from Anaa Elder 
Addison Pratt arrived at Tahiti. He soon met Haamatue, one of 
the natives that he had baptized on Tubuai, who had come down 
from that isalnd in the schooner with the white brethren. The 
schooner had been sold for $3,000 and the new owners had named 
her “Diana.” Elder Pratt soon met the white brethren and was 
made welcome in the house of Brother Lincoln. Here he 
also found Brother Hill and Hawkins. The latter had been made 
a prisoner and was kept in the mountains till he was nearly starved. 

On his arrival on Tahiti, Elder Pratt found the branch of the 
Church in “rather unpromising condition,” and he consequently 
went to work trying to set things in better order; a few more 
natives were baptized. 

At this time business was brisk and money plentiful at Tahiti, 
as there were several men of war lying there, including one frigate 
of 64 guns, several sloops of war and some cutters under the 
French flag; one steam frigate (the “Salamauder’’) and a cut- 
ter under the English flag; one Danish frigate, and a number of 
English, French and American merchant and whaling vessels. But 
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the war between the French and natives was still raging. In 
December, 1846, however, the French conquered, and peace was 
soon afterwards restored. 

Friday, Jan. 1, 1847. Elder Addison Pratt, who was still at 
Papeete, Tahiti, writes in his journal as follows: “This is a 
day of rejoicing with the French, for the natives are coming in 
and giving up their arms, etc. A great number of them have as- 
sembled at the council house (at Papeete), and the French gover- 
nor addressed them. Among his propositions to them was this, 
that they could embrace any kind of religion they thought proper, 
and in so doing he would protect them from persecution. The 
natives from other parts of the island made application to me to- 
day to come and preach to them and not go to America. But as I 
have started on my return, I have no disposition to give it up 
till I shall have seen my family.” 

Saturday, Jan. 9. There being no vessel at Tahiti bound for 
California, at that time, Elder Addison Pratt decided to continue 
his labors among the natives; and being unable to effect an open- 
ing in Papeete, he left that place for Tiarei, Jan. 9, 1847, in a 
vessel belonging to a white man by the name of Edward Confield. 
Elder Pratt’s immediate object in going to Tiarei was to visit the 
family and friends of Haamatue, a native of Tahiti, whom Elder 
Pratt had baptized on Tubuai. He was accompanied by this man 
and his faithful friends Nabota and Telii. Early the next morn- 
ing (Jan. 10th), they landed at Huuau, a village situated on the 
sea shore, in the district of Tiarei, about 15 miles east of Papeete, 
or 8 miles beyond Point Venus. 

Elder Pratt writes: “All the inhabitants of the place were as- 
sembled on the beach to bid me welcome. It was now getting 
daylight; and the first thing the natives do in the morning is to 
repair to their house of worship for prayer. I was called upon 
to preside. After singing and prayer I read and explained a part 
of a chapter in Matthew. After meeting they gathered around 
me and said they were very much pleased with my way of explain- 
ing the Scriptures. They had never before heard a preacher take 
a chapter or a portion of one and explain each verse as I had 
done. The English missionaries, as a rule, only took one verse and 
said what they pleased on that, and then they would let the rest of 
it go for the natives to study out the best they could ; consequently 
they had obtained but little light on the Scriptures. They said 
they were very glad that I had come, and hoped I would stay and 
teach them. The answers which I gave them to many questions 
on different portions of the Scriptures, seemed very satisfactory 
and instructive to them. We then repaired to Haamatue’s house 
and took breakfast, after which the people gathered at my abode 
to receive further instruction. Thus they kept me busy conversing 
with them all day; and besides this I went three times to their 
meeting house to preach. At night they said they were highly 
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pleased with all I had said. I was surprised to find what havoc 
the war had made of the persons and property of the natives here. 
They were literally naked; their houses are nearly all burned by 
the French and their fields all grown up to brush.” 

As Haamatue and his wife had talked a great deal with their 
friends, who now had also examined the teachings of Elder Pratt, 
four natives offered themselves for baptism at once. Elder Pratt 
baptized and confirmed them on the 11th. The next day he 
baptized one more. On the 13th he attended a political meeting 
at the principal village in Tiarei. “The district of Tiarei,” writes 
Elder Pratt, “comprises all the land lying between two points form- 
ing a bay about five miles in width, and the several spurs of moun- 
tains running down to the beach divides the district into several 
villages. The largest of these is on the east of the bay and con- 
tains the missionary station of Mr. Henry, one of the oldest of 
the English missionaries. But about the time the French invaded 
Tahiti he left that island for Sydney, Australia; he has since 
returned and settled on Moorea, where he still lives. The natives 
had built him a large meeting house, and dwelling house here at 
Tiarei; but both are gone to decay. The dwelling house has 
nine rooms in it and is surrounded with large trees, such as orange, 
bread fruit, cocoanut, lime, etc., underbrushed with guava bushes. 
These trees have been allowed to encroach upon this neglected 
abode, till some of the branches are sticking through the decayed 
roof. The church was one of the prettiest buildings of the kind 
that I have ever seen among the islands; but the thatch was rot- 
ted off the roof, and the floor fast going to decay.” 

On Thursday, Jan. 14, Elder Addison Pratt baptized another 
native and on the 18th two more. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20. Elder Addison Pratt went to Papeete in 
a canoe, accompanied by Haamatue, who took a petition from the 
people of Tiarei to the governor, asking that Elder Pratt might be 
permitted to preach at Tiarei. The petition was readily granted. 
On their return trip they had a narrow escape from drowning, as 
their canoe was dashed on a coral reef east of Point Venus, but, 
in fulfilment of a dream, Elder Pratt was saved by natives from 
the shore who hastened to the rescue. 

After his return to Tiarei, Elder Pratt continued his labors of 
preaching and baptizing and administering to the sick, and also 
giving the natives private instruction. 

Sunday, Feb. 7. Elder Addison Pratt organized the newly 
baptized members into a branch of the Church, which he called the 
Tiarei branch. Out of its 25 members he ordained one Priest, 
and two Deacons; he also administered the Sacrament and bap- 
tized another native, who was sick, which increased the member- 
ship to 26. Including Elder Pratt himself it had 27 members. 


The new Saints and their friends at Tiarei tried their best to 
persuade Elder Pratt to stay with them; and instead of going to 
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America after his family they suggested that he send for them. 
If he would consent to stay, they proposed to build him a house 
to live in and a meeting house to preach in. They had heard that 
Mr. Thompson, an English missionary, who had opposed Elders 
Rogers and Grouard when they first arrived on Tahiti, was coming 
to Tiarei to live and to oppose the labors and influences of the 
Mormons.” But the natives did not want him with them. 

Thursday, Feb. 11. Under this date Elder Addison Pratt wrote 
that he had administered to about a dozen sick persons since he 
came to Tiarei, and that they had all received immediate benefit 
when they observed the Word of Wisdom, and this had been done 
by all except two. 

Friday, Feb. 12. Elder Addison Pratt wrote a letter to Elder 
Benjamin F’, Grouard on Anaa, requesting him to come to Tahiti. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17. A native arrived in Tiarei, Tahiti, from 
Papeete, telling Elder Pratt that Mr. Osborn, one of the English 
missionaries, had taken up a bitter warfare against him and Elder 
Grouard in his sermon the previous Sabbath. Both he and his 
_ Missionary associates continued in their endeavors to counteract 
the influence of Elder Pratt by telling wicked falsehoods against 
the “Mormons” in America and perverting the meaning of the 
holy Scriptures. 

Tuesday, March 16. Elder Addison Pratt took leave of the 
Saints and other friends at Tiarei, Tahiti, and set sail in a canoe 
with Haamatue for Papeete, where they arrived the next day. 
Here Elder Pratt secured a passage to the Sandwich Islands on 
board the schooner “Providence,” Captain Layat, for $50. 

Sunday, March 28. Elder Addison Pratt boarded the “Provi- 
dence” and in the afternoon sailed from Papeete, Tahiti, for 
Hawaii. There were fourteen souls on board, including Captain 
Layat, Mr. Mitchel (first mate) and Mr. Pearse (second mate). 
The crew consisted of one Englishman, one Italian, two natives 
of Hawaii and two Tuamotu natives. There were only five pass- 
engers, namely, Wm. Carrington and wife, an Irish couple and 
Elder Pratt. After a pleasant voyage the ship arrived at Honolulu, 
Oahu, April 28th. 

In describing Honolulu Elder Pratt writes: “I found it alto- 
gether a different looking place to what it was when [I left it in 
1822. At that time Mr. Jones, the American consul, occupied the 
only house in the town built in European style. But now the town 
presented quite a businesslike and European appearance. During, 
my stay in Honolulu, Brother Lincoln and family arrived from 
Tahiti in the ship “Montreal,” of Boston; they took passage in 
the brig “Francisco” and arrived in California one day ahead of 


a) ° 


us. : 

After stopping a few days in Honolulu Elder Pratt continued 
the voyage to San Francisco, Cal., Captain Layat having decided 
to go there. According to agreement Elder Pratt paid him $50 
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more as passage money from Hawaii to San Francisco, where 
they arrived June 11, 1847. ee: 

Elder Pratt remained in California over a year. He then joined 
a detachment of the “Mormon” Battalion at Sutter’s F ort, Cane 
with which he traveled to Salt Lake Valley, arriving in Great 
Salt Lake City Sept. 28, 1848. On arriving in the city he met 
his wife and children, after being absent from them five years and 
four months. They had arrived in the valley but eight days previ- 
ous to Brother Pratt, and had, during his absence, passed through 
much tribulation. Being forced to leave Nauvoo, they had lived 
two years in a sod house at Winter Quarters and had crossed the 
plains with an ox team. 

On his return home Elder Pratt reported that about twelve 
hundred people, mostly natives, had been baptized on the islands 
when he left on his return to America. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
(Continued from page 91-) 


By Greorce Minns, ENGLisH GENEALOGIST. 
GUERNSEY. 


Guernsey is known as the Sarnia of the ancients; a name still 
associated with this important island. 

It is triangular in form; 9 miles in length and 6 in breadth, ap- 
proximately. The population is over 40,000, having more than 
doubled itself since 1821. There are 10 parishes; the principal 
or town parish is St. Peter-Port, whose church was consecrated 
as early as 1312. The head of the clergy is the Dean. Dr. John 
De Saumarez was, presumably, the first appointed to that office, 
after the Reformation. He was elected in 1664. His immediate 
successor was Nicolas Le Mesurier. Jacques Amy appears to have 
been the last to hold the appointement in Roman Catholic times, 
or before the Elizabethan era. He was in office in 1556, and prob- 
ably saw the Coronation of that queen. He also held the rectory 
of St. Saviors. 

The head of the civil jurisdiction is the Bailiff, 

It is seldom that the English Parliament or Councils interfere 
with the internal regulations of the islands in either church or 
state. Tithes are still paid to the king and to the Rectors in 
kind. Besides the parish churches there are places of worship for 
Baptists, Catholics, Independents, Methodists, Unitarians and 
Wesleyans. 

Guernsey, like most of its sister islands, has had to endure the 
ravages of French and other invaders in the past. 
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It is recorded that the exiled king of Scotland—David Bruce, 
and his supporters, descended upon it in 1336, causing much de- 
struction of life and property. In earlier times the Danes and other 
Scandinavian people plundered the inhabitants, who were power- 
less to resist. Emigration from Normandy began in Duke Robert 
the First’s time; who, being compelled to land in Guernsey, was 
hospitably received by the Abbot of St. Michael, whom he reward- 
ed by giving him and his successors, for ever, certain lands, with 
power to extend the same towards the N. W. whenever they could 
find settlers to clear and cultivate them. This was soon accomp- 
lished ; and the Abbot empowered to hold a Feudal Court to decide 
all civil causes. From very early times it appears that in civil 
matters jurats were chosen, as in Alderney, for life from among 
the best and well-to-do families, and to have been compulsory for 
persons elected to that office to accept the responsibility; if they 
refused, or attempted to leave the islands to escape the exacting 
service, they were fined. John de Vyver is one of the earliest 
recorded disclaimers, fined in 1304. 

Some very curious rent services have been in vogue from time 
to time. Tenants paid in ashes, bell-ropes, fish and fowl. These 
and similar payments are still the rule. Denis le Marchant’s 
possessions were rented to John Benest in 1393 for a wreath of 
roses: Denis le Marchant sued Jean Olliver Jr., for the same, 
in 1615. 

The islands were held by the Duke of Warwick for a red-rose 
rental in 1406. 

A dozen butterflies had to be paid by Thomas Sandre in 1591 
to Jean de Saumarez fils Colin, for rent overdue. 

Punishments were severe, even for minor offences. In the 16th 
century one convicted of larceny was flogged at every cross-way 
till he bled; he was then nailed to the pillory by the tip of the 
ear, afterwards mutilated, and suffered final banishment. 

Pierre Guillart was lashed for a petty theft in 1611; Pierre 
Salmon for the same offense was placed for a day—till sunset—in 
the stocks, in 1614; Jean le Normant was whipped and caged 
for obstinacy in 1619; Samuel Sauvary, for theft, was sentenced to 
be flogged by the Vale scholars, under the master’s direction. 

Public lashings, the cage, pilllory and stocks continued well into 


the 19th century. 

In the 16th century public dancing and singing was punished 
by penance. The culprit had to sit in church clad in a sheet only, 
with a lighted torch in his hand. 

Up to the time of King Henry VII (1485-1509) Guernsey— 
including all the other isles of the group—formed one of the 
bailiwicks of the dukedom of Normandy. It was then, with the 
four smaller islands, made a distinct government—a privilege also 
granted to Jersey at the same time. 
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Many distinguished personages have held high and important 
positions in the island. 

Among the oldest families connected with its history in past 
centuries, as Seigneurs of Fiefs, and holders of property ; as Gov- 
ernors, Bailifs and other officials are: Andros, Atkins,* D’Anne- 
ville, De Burneville, Bandouin. De Beauchamp, De Beavoir, 
Blondel, Bouteillier, Burgess,* Caretier, Carey, Carteret, De 
Chesney, Cornet, De la Cour, Darell,* Durant, L’Enginour, 
D’Estefeldt, Estur, Le Febure or Le Fevre, Fouaschin, or Fashion, 
Gosselin, Grandison, Guille, Harvey,* Hatton,* Havilland, 
Lempriere, Leysant, Le Marchant, Meautis,* Le Marquand, 
Martin, Mauger, Mesuier, Neele, Osborne,* Pellan, Le Pelley, 
Perrin, Preaux or Priaulx, Le Queteville, De St. Romy, De Rozel, 
De la Salle, Sausmarez, Stevens, Toulissac, De Vic, Wake.* 

*Governors or Lieut. Governors. 

Huguenot families and later refugees are De la Condamine, 
Dobree or D’Aubrey, Durand, Gosset, Hemery, De Lorge, 
Metivier, Le Moyne. 

Patriarch, De la Place, Le Serres, De la Tremouille and others. 

Some of these names can be traced in the Court and other 
records for centuries. 

The earliest civil document is dated 1526. The ecclesiastical 
records commence as follows: St. Andrew, 1575; Catel, 1674; 
Forest, 1700; St. Martin, 1660; St. Peter du Bois, 1625; St. Peter 
Port, 1563; ‘St. Sampson and Vale, 1671; St. Saviour, 1582: 
Torteval, 1684. 

Speaking of Church Registers and the provision made by the 
British Parliament for safe-guarding them, the historian, John 
Jacob—a native of Kent, and a resident in the isle in 1817, says: 

“The reader must not be surprised to find in some parishes here, 
one or more of these valuable records half eaten up by vermin, 
which I can assure him I have seen.” 

Extract from the parish registers referring to strangers: 


CATEL, PARISH. 
Marriages : 


1757, Aug. 31, Nicholas Willem, son of Nicholas Willem, and 
Sarah Smith, of Ipswich, Suffolk, and Susanna Duval, dr. of 
Peter Duval and Mary Gruadion. 

1772, April 21, Christopher Walker, of Watford, Herts.; and 
Elizabeth Cohn. 


ST. MARTIN’S PARISH. 


1762, July 18, Joseph Moldes, of Newbury, Berks.; and Eliza- 
beth Piker, of Kinsale, Ireland. 

1763, Ap. 11, David Walker, of Inverness, Scotland; and Mary 
Byng, Portsmouth, Hants. 
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1763, Ap. 16, James Midgley, soldier, of Gt. Horton, Yorks. ; 
and Catherine Dennison, of Innys, [?Inch], Ireland. 

1763, May 2, William Rigbey, of Wigan, Lancs; and Jane 
Barber, of Killamoor, [?Kilmuir], Scotland. 

1763, May 16, Joshua Maiden, of Sheffield, Yorks; and Mary 
Scales, of Waterford, Ireland. 

1763, Sept. 24. Thomas Norbury, of Nutsford, [Knutsford], 
ee and Ann Lorry, of Hammington, | ?Hamilton], Scot- 

nd. 

1763, Oct. 4, Thomas Cook, of Budla [?Bewdley], Worc.; and 
Mary Evans, of Babantray, [ ?Ballantrae], Scotland. 

1764, June 17, John Baker, of Terring, [Tarring]; and Eliza- 
beth Duke, of Leominster, [Lyminister] ; both of Sussex. 

1764, June 20, John Edwards, of Plymouth; and Ann Clarke, 
of Southampton, Hants. 

1764, June 22, Benjamin Ward, and Susanna Ousley; both of 
Topsham, Devon. 

1764, Sept. 16. Joseph Cruttenden, and Alice Bell; both of St. 
Sepulchre, London. 

1767, Aug. 23, John MacKay, of N. Britain, Scotland ; and Mary 
Newton, or Fordingbridge, Hants. 

1767, Oct. 23, William Andrews, of Carbrook, Norf.; and Mary 
Atkinson, of St. Peter, Port. 

1769, Dec. 23, George Ramsey, of Edinburgh, Scotland; and 
Mary Murroy, of Dunmanway, Ireland. 

1772, John McKeiy, of Sutherland, Scotland; and Ann Huges, 
widow of Southampton. 

1778, Nov. 11, Donald McIntire, of Argyle, Scotland; and Mary 
Green, of Jersey. 

1780, Feb. 19, Francis Reid, of Glasgow, Scotland; and Judith 
Brehaut, of St. Peter Port. 

1783, May 10, John Nicoll, of Kirmuire, [ ?Kirriemuir], Scot- 
land; and Mary Knight, of St. Peter Port. 


ST. PETER PORT PARISH. 


1719, Dec. 22, Mr. Lewis Harris, og Exeter, [ Dev.] ; and Mary 
Welch. 

1718-9, Feb. 24, Mr. William Binstead, housecarpenter; and 
Anne Cranbourn, spinster; Both of Portsmouth. 

1718-9, Feb. 24, Mr. James Levett, Master of Vessel; and Eliza- 
beth Neeves, spinster ; Both of Portsmouth. 

1720, Nov. 16, Thomas White, of Stockbridge, Hants; and Jane 
Willis, of Winborn, [Wimborne] ; Dorset. 

1723, Ap. 24, Mons. William Brock, and Mary Henry; both 
from Guernsey, were married by Lic., at St. Mary Abchurch, 
London. 
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Marriages, (continued. ) 


1723, June 23, Philipe Le Gresley, of Jersey; and St. P. P. Judith 
De Carel, of Serq. 

1726, Ap. 12, Nicholas Gresley, of Jersey; and Marie Inguouille. 

1753, Oct. 8, Jean Rogers, de I. of Rhodes, Amerique; and 
Marie Herival. 

1759, Dec. 1, Mr. David Bolger, and Miss Ann Watts; both 
of Gravesend, Kent. 


CATEL PARISH. 


BIRTHS. 


Copie des Extraits Bapt. des Enfans de Mons. Nicolas Guille 
de Barcelone: 13 May, 1776, Jean, Francois, Nicolas; 22 Aug., , 
1777, Caroline, Marie Francois; 11 Dec., 1779, Joseph Fracois, 
Nicolas, De Nicolas Guille and Caroline Carey. 

The Children of St. Pierre Frederic Dobree, and Dame Marie 
Rose, Schweighauser: Marie Rose, born 1 May, 1778; Thomas, 
born 6 Ap., 1782. 

At the request of Mons, P. F. Dobree, native of Guernsey, but 
resident at Nantes, [St. Thomas Dobrei, Lt. Bailiff of Guernsey, 
(son pere parternel) sent a representative]. Signed N. P. Dobree. 
Recteur du Catel, 7 Ap., 1786. : : 

Extrait des Registers des protestans e’trangers de Nantes. 


FOREST PARISH. 


Children of Eleazar De la Rue, and Anne Le Pelley: Eleazar, 
22 July, 1781; Rachel, 29 July, 1783; Marie and William, 19 Nov., 
1785; Pierre, 30 Aug., 1788; Jean, 4 Oct., 1790; Thomas, 24 Mar., 
1793; Isaac de Lisle, 2 Dec., 1795; Nicolas, 4 Jan., 1799; Guil- 
laume Helier. 

ST. MARTIN’S PARISH. 


The following surnames (among others) occur frequently in 
the Register: Blanche, Blondel, Fallaize, Gore, Le Lievre, Le 
Marchant, Martin, Mauger, Mollet, Ollivier, Le Page, Le Patourel, 
De Putron, Robert, Tardif, Thoume, and Tourtel. 


ST. PETER PORT PARISH. 


1704-5 Jan. 18, Catherine, F. Thimothie Brigham de Yorckshire 
en Angleterre, et Ester Pomerck, de la Ville de Jersey. [Others 
later]. 

1711-2, Jan. 20, Elizabeth, of John Ridge, of Wellington, in 
England; and Barbara Care, his wife. 

1719, Aug. 28, James, of Sabian Coles, an Englishman; and 
Phillis Wake, his wife. [See Dec. 1722.] 
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1721, July 15, George, of Paul Welsh, of England; and Eliza- 
beth des Perques, his wife. 

1722, July 5, Thomas, of Joseph Lydston, of Dartmouth; and 
of Eleanor Brunford, of Totness, Devon. 

1722, Sept. 1, John, of John Peace of North Yarmouth; and 
Margaret Hall, of Guernsey. 

1722, Dec. 29, George, of Sabien Coles, of Bishop’s Gate, Lon- 
don; and Philadelphia Week, his wife. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


BPIRST SETTLEMENTS IN SEVIER VALLEY, 
(Continued from page 87.) 


In the month of May, 1866, the people of Richfield, feeling the 
_ lack of of arms and ammunition, sent Sheriff Nathaniel Hanchett 
north with about sixty head of their surplus cattle to sell for the 
required articles of protection. The party went by way of Scipio, 
in Round Valley, for greater safety. They made the journey in 
safety and returned with eighteen rifles, eleven revolvers, and 
one hundred forty pounds of ammunition. 

The Indians were very active about this time, committing dep- 
redations in Sanpete and Utah counties as well as keeping Sevier 
county in constant agitation. General Pace and his troops not 
being equal to the occasion, Colonel H. P. Kimball was sent with 
one hundred men from Salt Lake County. 

About June 1, 1866, the Indians made a raid on Round Valley, 
in Millard County, killing James R. Ivie and driving off over five 
hundred head of cattle and horses. There were nearly one hun- 
dred Indians in this expedition. General Pace, being near Gun- 
nison, attempted to head off the raiders at Gravelly Ford. Hav- 
ing but twenty-seven cavalry, he expressed into Sanpete for more 
men. Meanwhile, the small party managed to hold the Indians 
in check for four or five hours. The Indians, being in such 
numbers, took to the side hills, and as there was danger of the 
whites being outflanked they were compelled to fall back. Black 
Hawk himself and the White Horse chief, Tamasitz, took posses- 
sion of the isolated ridge northeast of the ford which they, with 
a few others, held, compelling the whites to fall back so that the 
main body of Indians could get away into the east mountains with 
all their booty. Both these chiefs were wounded in the fight by 
some of the long-range guns of the militia. The chiefs exposed 
themselves on the top of a ridge a good deal, probably in order 
to inspire their warriors to brave deeds. After exchanging shots 
at long range for several hours, General Pace and his men reluct- 
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antly withdrew to Gunnison, where after thirty hours of waiting, 
Col. Kimball arrived with re-enforcement of select troops. The 
Indians had by this time reached their strongholds with plenty of 
horses and cattle. 

About this time was planned the famous Fish Lake Expedition, 
as it was called. General Daniel H. Wells, having made a tour of 
the country, and taking in the situation, planned an invasion of 
the enemy’s country in order to expose their secret haunts and if 
possible secure some of the stolen stock. The plan was as fol- 
lows: General Pace was to take his cavalry and march over the 
mountains south of Fish Lake and proceed seventy-five or one 
hundred miles. in that direction. Colonel Kimball and his Salt 
Lake mounted troops were to go over the Salina Pass through 
Gunnison valley, then keeping south of Castle Valley, they were 
to move in the same direction as General Pace, only converging 
enough to meet the latter at some distant point ten days hence. 

This movement was carried out, and the stories of the hard- 
ships endured in that expedition are still told by those who took 
part. They found nothing but rocks and sand. They had noth- 
ing but bad water for days. There was no grass. They found 
no Indians. The two companies came together at Fish Lake, 
where they rested for a day, before returning. 


On June 23, 1866, General Wells met with the people of Rich- 
field. He had been to Circleville, and advised the people to aban- 
don that outpost and concentrate at the stronger places. The 
general advised the abandonment of all exposed places. At Glen- 
wood he laid out a fort for the convenience of the settlers, about 
two miles out on the open ground and left a company of militia 
stationed there to protect the citizens while they built the fort 
wall; but the plan being distasteful to the people of Glenwood, 
nothing much was accomplished. General Wells also advised the 
people of Alma to remove their women and children to Rich- 
field and assist in building a good rock wall to inclose the public 
square. The move was made, but much dissatisfaction was man- 
ifested and many only remained a few weeks. One good man, 
N. T. Sorenson, was drowned in the Sevier River, while moving 
his effects. The men of Glenwood aided Richfield in putting up 
the rock wall, but at harvest time they mostly returned to their 
respective places. 


The chief military operations were carried out in the Sevier 
district by General Pace, and details of troops from the northern 
counties. Major W. W. Haws, Col. L. J. Nuttall, Captain C. W. 
Haws, S. S. Jones, J. S. Page, and others were in charge of these 
operations. As the cold weather approached, the Indians retired 
to distant regions, and no doubt had a good time in trading and 
gambling and feasting on what they had stolen from the set- 
tlers. Thus matters were at the close of 1866, within the district 
of Sevier. 
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On the morning of March 21, 1867, just at daybreak, three 
persons were killed while on their way from Richfield to Glen- 
wood. They were Jens P. Peterson and wife, and a young lady 
named Mary Smith. John Frandsen was wounded at this time, 
but recovered. 

On April 8, counsel was received from Salt Lake City, that all 
the settlements along the Sevier River and in the Valley above 
Gunnison should be vacated. Accordingly the settlers made prep- 
arations to move; and assistance was given them by the people of 
Sanpete Valley who went with about two hundred teams to aid 
in removing the people and their effects from Richfield, Monroe, 
Alma, and Glenwood, and by April 25, all were removed to places 
of safety. 

On April 29, General W. B. Pace, with members of his staff, 
consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Bean, Major John 
W. Vance and Captains B. W. Driggs, and D. L. Pearce reached 
Gunnison and established headquarters on a small hill just east 
of the northeast corner of the old fort. These were accompanied 
_ by General Robert T. Burton, Majors John R. Winder, and L. 
Rice, and Captain Orson Miles, with sixty mounted men. The 
latter were equipped for a six months’ campaign. General Burton 
and his aides came to view the situation and to locate fortifica- 
tions on the frontiers. They decided to erect a stone fort near 
General Pace’s camp; therefore set to work immediately, also ar- 
ranged to send a force of infantry to help carry on the work, after 
which General Burton returned to Salt Lake. 

About May 4, a party of former settlers of Richfield and vicin- 
ity came to Gunnison and applied to General Pace for an escort 
to protect them on a trip up the river to get some of their prop- 
erty, which had been left there. The request was granted, and 
an escort of thirty men, in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Bean 
and Captain Miles was given. Elder John Van Cott, who was 
then in Gunnison, volunteered and accompanied the party. They 
were successful, and returned with a quantity of grain and salt 
pork, which was bought by the Church for the use of the troops. 
The Sevier River being high, some delay and extra labor was 
necessary, because of having to block up wagon-beds, and doub- 
ling teams when crossing a gravelly ford. 

No hostile Indians were seen, and no inhabitants but there’ 
were some pigs, chickens, and cats; and the silence that reigned 
throughout the deserted city of Richfield was in a certain sense 
oppressive, and brought on a peculiar, solemn, awe-inspiring feel- 
ing. 

A similar expedition was made a month or two later with 
Lieutenant Smith in charge of the escort, 

The next move, probably in July, made in Sevier County was 
by a company composed principally of men who had seventeen 
wagons. It was in charge of F. Olsen. These intended to re- 
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settle Alma (now Monroe). The party reached Cedar Ridge 
about eight miles north of Richfield, when it was suddenly at- 
tacked by Indians emerging from the cedars above the road. The 
party quickly formed a circular barricade of their wagons, and 
stood off the savages the best they could all the afternoon and 
night, holding their position by the aid of rifle pits which they 
dug. The Indians finally drew off, and the party returned to 
Sanpete Valley with the loss of two men—Mr. Justes and Mr. 
Wilson. Adolph Thompson was wounded. This closed any 
attempt at reoccupation by settlement for more than two years. 
The settlers found shelter and employment in the northern set- 
tlements, and some who engaged in business remained in their 
new locations. 

Aug. 26, 1870 a company of men came to Richfield, and re- 
mained about a week engaged in putting up hay. Nov. 5 the same 
year, a few families returned. 

At a meeting held Dec. 18, 1870, Wm. Morrison was sustained 
as president with Niels M. Peterson and Stephen M. Farnsworth 
as counselors. On January 1, 1871, there were eight families in 
Richfield. Nelson Higgins was sustained as Bishop. 

A few venturesome persons had returned to Glenwood as early 
as April, and by November a good number had arrived. On 
Feb. 28, 1871, Abraham Shaw, who had presided for some time, 
was released and Archibald W. Buchanan was chosen to preside, 
with A. Shaw and Jos. F. Doxford as counselors. 

Early in 1871 the people of Alma returned. Mons Gifford was 
chosen Bishop with Walter Jones and John B. Hesse as coun- 
selors. The name of the settlement was changed to Monroe. 

In the spring of 1871 a number of families returned to Salina 
in charge of Peter Rasmussen. The settlements throughout the 
valley continued to grow during this year and the year following. 

On June 21, 1873, an exploring party consisting of Bishop A. 
K. Thurber of Spanish Fork, Geo. W. Bean of Provo, Gen. W. B. 
Pace, and others reached Prattville (a newly established settle- 
ment on the east side of the valley) on their way to the Fish Lake 
and eastern valleys, having been sent out by President Brigham 
Young. They were also to visit the Indians in that part and en- 
deavor to establish peaceful relations with them. The party was 
accompanied by an influential Indian named Tabioonah, from 
the Uintah agency. Other members of this party were Chas. 
Crawford, Abram Halliday Pace, Wm. Jex, and William Robert- 
son. Bishop W. H. Seegmiller of Richfield met the party and it 
was joined by S. P. Davis, A. L. Farnsworth, and J. L. Foutz, 
who were somewhat familiar with the country to be traversed. 

This expedition proved very successful. The Indians met them 
in a friendly spirit, and the promises they made at that time were 
well kept ever after. The report of this expedition resulted in 
President Brigham Young’s calling Bishop Thurber and Geo. 
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W. Bean to settle in Grass Valley and assist the Indians who 
would gather there to cultivate the arts of peace and industry. 
The immediate development of Grass Valley was, however, de- 
layed owing to an encounter which occurred the following year 
between some Indians and whites at a place called McCarty’s 
ranch, wherein three Indians were killed and a fourth badly 
wounded, who returned to tell the news. This incident brought 
the famous Indian missionary, Jacob Hamblin, and companions 
in great danger, from which they providentially escaped. 

From this time on all the settlements in the Sevier valley had a 
steady growth, and became firmly established as thriving, pros- 
perous towns. 


ALFRED BOAZ LAMBSON. 


Alfred Boaz Lambson, son of Boaz and Polly Wallworth 
~ Lambson, was a pioneer of 1847, having come to the Salt Lake 
valley in the fall of that year. He was born in Niagara county, 
N. Y., August 27, 1820, and died in Salt Lake City, Utah, Febru- 
ary 26th, 1905. He married, Nov. 25, 1845, Melissa Jane Bigler, 
daughter of Mark Bigler and Susannah Ogden Bigler, and sister 
of Bathsheba W. Bigler Smith, wife of President George A. 
Smith. They had the following children: 

Melissa Jane, b. November 13, 1846, at Winter Quarters ; md. 
Albert W. Davis. 

Julina, b. June 18, 1849, in Salt Lake City; md. Joseph F. 
Smith. 

Edna, b. March 3, 1851, in Salt Lake City; md. Joseph F. 
Smith. 

Alfred B., Jr., b. June 15, 1855, in Salt Lake City ; md. Eveline 
DeWitt. 

The early youth of Alfred B. Lambson was spent in Michigan, 
from which state he moved to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1843. He left 
Kinderhook, Branch county, Michigan, accompanied by Charles 
H. Robbins, Nov. 16, 1843, with the intention of going to Ore- 
gon with one of the early pioneer companies then traveling to 
that place. He arrived in Nauvoo the following December where 
he met the Prophet Joseph Smith by whom he was miraculously 
healed from a severe sickness that afflicted him shortly after 
his arrival there. He was not a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints at that time, but the impression made 
upon him by the Prophet Joseph Smith was so great that, notwith- 
standing his previous lack of belief in the Holy Scriptures, he was 
forced to make a study of “Mormonism” with the result that he 
joined the Church, being baptized April 4, 1844, by Elder Tru- 
man Gillett. He was ordained a Seventy on the 13th of the same 
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month, and June 4th following left Nauvoo for Virginia on a mis- 
sion to which he had been called at a special conference in the 
previous April. He labored under the presidency of Elder Ben- 
jamin Winchester and Seabert C. Shelton, but was called back 
to Nauvoo with other Elders at the time of the martyrdom of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, which occurred June 27, 1844. He 
arrived in Nauvoo, December 21, 1844, and the 12th of the fol- 
lowing June left Nauvoo for the West, arriving in Winter Quar- 
ters, on the bank of the Missouri River, the 24th of the following 
August. Here he remained for some time and assisted as a me- 
chanic and blacksmith, being exceedingly skillful in his calling, in 
preparing wagons and other things for the Saints to continue 
their journey to the Salt Lake Valley. On June 4, 1847, he 
continued his journey to the west traveling in Elijah E. Fuller’s 
command of fifty and Perrigrine Sessions’ ten. The companies 
crossing the plains were organized into companies of hundreds, 
fifties and tens, with captains over each. Through this journey 
he was the chief mechanic, and being an artificer of superior 
ability his service to the company was invaluable. One of the 
members of that company said recently that without his assistance 
the company would not have succeeded in crossing the plains. 
Many a night on the journey he was called on for repairs that 
required all his attention until early in the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. He made a bellows for the journey which he carried 
on a rack attached to the endgate of his wagon. It was con- 
structed out of a headless barrel, or sort of tub, tapering from 
the bottom to the top, so that the hoops could be tightened from 
time to time. A wooden diaphram and valve were attached, also 
leather or cowhide expansion with necessary air valve, handle and 
leather hose to be joined to the tuyere and furnace for blast. It 
proved to be a complete success. For ordinary light work he 
would place his anvil on the ground, but for heavy work and tire 
setting, a stump had to be firmly set in the ground to which the 
anvil was attached. On one occasion, near old Fort Laramie, he 
assisted by two blacksmiths who were under his direction, meas- 
ured out, welded and set eighty-five tires in one day. 

He arrived in the Salt Lake Valley September 25, 1847, and 
shortly afterwards commenced to build a home. This house. which 
was finished in 1848, was the first house plastered in Salt Lake 
C:ty. As lime mortar could not be had, a mixture of clay and 
sand had to serve the purpose, which proved to be quite as durable 
as the lime plaster used today. The nails used in this home were 
all made by him on his own anvil from wagon tires. The lumber 
he hauled from Red Butte Canyon, east of the city. This house, 
now torn down, stood at 75 North Second West Street, Salt Lake 
City. He was always engaged in some mechanical labor, and 
forged out of wagon tires all the mill irons used in the first seven 
mills built in Utah, excepting one built by Isaac Chase, and the 
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irons for this were brought across the plains. He assi 

ever, in the building of the Chase ale tants the ene: nee 
Red Butte canyon. When the Deseret mint was built, Elder 
Lambson forged all the dies, punches, in fact all that pertained 
to the mint, with the exception of the drop hammer, which was 
forged by Martin H. Peck. John Kay cut the dies, assisted by 
William Clayton and Thomas Bullock as accountant and weigher. 


pas Hens items were related by him in a conversation at 
e, shortly before his death, February 26, 1905. 

When I was five years of age my father went on the Fulton 
the first boat propelled by steam. It took the Lambson family u ‘ 
Lake Erie to Detroit where father bought a team and ay a 
and moved into the interior of Michigan to the forest. We coe 
where the city of Saline now stands; moving again, father went 
west, in 1842, and settled in the town of Kinderhook Branch 
County, Michigan. 

“I had bought the land the old log schoolhouse was on, and 
while framnig a blacksmith shop in which to ply my trade, for I 
was a blacksmith as my father was before me, who should appear 
but two ‘Mormon’ Elders, Joseph Kind and Elder Pendleton. 
They first told me who they were and then asked to be directed 
to some family that would take them in. I referred them to my 
mother. They wanted a place to preach in. I said I happened to 
own that school house and they could preach there. My mother 
took care of them and I got them an audience. All my neigh- 
bors came. The Baptist Deacon carried his rocking chair, as he 
always did. 

“T thought I was a bigger infidel than Robert Ingersoll, and 
read the Bible for spite, the better to find fault with it. But I had 
taken a heap of notice of what was said at that meeting, and I 
knew it was Bible gospel all straight. 

“Something kept drawing me west, farther and farther west. 
With St. Louis as my objective point, I went to Nauvoo to visit 
my uncle. I put up at the Mansion House, curious to see the 
Prophet and was sitting watching for him to enter. Presently, he 
came in and sat down. Lorin Walker put a towel about the 
Prophet’s shoulders and dressed his hair for him, after which he 
got up and came over to me, lifting me bodily out of the chair, 
and asked: ‘Young man, where are you from and where are you 
going? I told him where I hailed from and that I was bound 
for St. Louis to join a fur company going to Oregon, to which 
he said: ‘When you join a fur company at St. Louis to go to Ore- 
gon, I will take Nauvoo on my back and carry it across the Mis- 
sissippi, and set it down in Iowa, adding, ‘I have use for you.’ 

“The Prophet made a deep impression upon me; I felt that he 
was superior to any man I had ever seen. In fact, if any other 
man had asked me those questions I should have very soon told 
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him it was none of his business—but what use the Prophet could 
have for me I could not see. 

“I fell sick with the ague and did not recover in time to go with 
the fur company, but continued in Nauvoo with an increasing in- 
terest in Joseph Smith and what he had to say. I heard him 
preach many times and I have not forgotten today (Nov. 28, 
1904) the things he preached. He went further in explaining 
matters and made them clearer to me than any other man. He 
spoke with thrilling and marvelous power for good which I shall 
never forgot to my dying day. 

“The Prophet was a large man, broad-shouldered and heavy- 
set. There are no pictures that do justice to him. 

“I was slow to acknowledge my conversion to ‘Mormonism,’ 
but I finally felt to accept baptism, and received that ordinance 
in the Mississippi river, under the hands of Elder Truman Gillet. 

“In May following I was sent on a mission to Virginia. We 
were only there a month when we got news of the Prophet’s mar- 
tyrdom and were ordered home. 

On my return I was with my old uncle, who lived diagonally 
across from old Father John Smith, George A. and Bathsheba. I 
was looking toward the house of the latter couple when I saw 
a lovely young lady come out of the door and walk down the 
street. I said, ‘There goes my wife.’ My cousin said, ‘I guess 
not; some one else has his eye on her.’ I remarked that we 
would see about that very soon, and I sought an introduction on 
the spot and began thereupon a vigorous suit for Melissa Bicler’s 
hand. I cut out her many admirers, and I lost no opportunity of 
showing my devotion. 

“She attended singing school; I, too, became interested in 
music, and begged the privilege of attending her to the music 
class. I visited her very often at Sister Bathsheba’s home. One 
evening is especially impressed upon me. I had taken off my belt 
containing a knife and a brace of pistols when George A. came in 
and asked me to lend it to him a few moments. He was worried 
about the mob, for it was the fall of 1844, when opposition raged, 
and not hearing the usual cry of the police telling the hour of the 
night, he had become anxious as he was always alert to the dan- 
gers threatening Nauvoo. I, of course, lent him the belt, and he 
went out to ascertain conditions. Meanwhile, the lovers forgot 
that there was such a thing as a mob in Christendom, and an oc- 
casional yell from vicious men, or a shot now and then was not 
enough to disturb our happiness. It was not until the following 
year, Oct. 25, 1845, that Melissa and I were married. She had 
been very sick with the ague and arose from her bed to be married 
to me. 

“There was much joy for us in life and work, too, which I 
never evaded. In February the exodus began for which I had 
ironed thirty-three wagons for the march westward, for that was 
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as much as we then knew of what our final destination would be. 

“It was not until June, after the battle began, that my wife and 
I left Nauvoo. After crossing the Mississippi, I set my tools up 
under an oak tree on the bluff and ironed three more wagons. 
Then we took our course over the road used by the Saints who 
preceded us. 

“When we reached Winter Quarters the first thing to do was 
to put up hay. Most of the men went to work at that immediate- 
ly. I would not strike a lick at haying until I had built a shelter 
for Melissa, for she was in a delicate condition. I dug a cave in 
the side of a hill and pegged down a large ox hide to answer on 
the floor as a carpet. The hair on the hide was long and warm 
and soft to the foot. A bedstead I made from bass wood poles 
with cane brake slats; upon this a hay bed, then a feather bed, 
poles over the top with sod to keep out the wet and cold; in one 
end a fireplace and a door at the other, and I had the cosiest place 
you ever saw. In this nest of a home, on the 13th of November, 
our first child, Melissa Jane, was born, and she was but ten 
months old, when we finally landed in Salt Lake Valley, in Daniel 
Spencer’s company. But to go back to the haying at Winter 
Quarters: I attended to the tools, sharpening the scythes and 
doing the blacksmith work. I had a good set of blacksmith tools, 
garden tools and pitchfork, pick, ax, etc. 

“There was a great deal of suffering in Winter Quarters, due 
largely to the lack of flour in our camp. Many of the young 
men had been enlisted in the Mormon Battalion under the United 
States government, to march to Mexico. They had been gath- 
ering volunteers all the way from the Missouri river to Winter 
Quarters, taking away our teamsters, house builders, and hunters 
and leaving mostly the old men and helpless, except in a few 
cases. Through this many were forced to live in their wagon- 
beds, and through the winter the exposure resulted disastrously. 
There were many graves made in Winter Quarters. 

“My wife was ill and I had to lift her as if she were a babe. 
Her sister Bathsheba was distressingly sick and my wife’s mother 
Susanna Ogden Bigler, who lived with us, and was afflicted with 
consumption, died. Neither Melissa nor Bathsheba were able to 
attend the funeral. I kept a hired girl and part of the time had 
two to help. I was well fixed, better than most of them at that 
time. At one time I was able to give Parley P. Pratt’s family two 
barrels of biscuits to keep them from starving. s 

“There was great preparation for the Pioneer trip which was 
to locate the spot for the remaining Saints to follow and settle, 
and they were determined to take me with them and leave my wife 
helpless in bed. I would not consider it, and got excused, but Me- 
lissa being improved I made ready and started with the first com- 
pany which followed. I, however, helped to fit out President 
Brigham Young’s company, which set out, and we then fell to 
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preparing those to follow. There were a number. of blacksmiths, 
and all were busy. After completing or fitting 665 wagons, all 
were ready and we moved out as far as the Elk Horn, which was 
a deep, ugly river, and dangerous to ferry. Here Elder Weath- 
erby and I were detailed to go back with a demented woman and 
leave her at Winter Quarters. She was determined, however, to 
go on west and declared she would do so, which truly she did later 
on, for I saw her in the valley several years after. But to my 
story. 

“Elder Weatherby and I were furnished with a wagon and a 
span of wild steers, with which to conduct our sick woman back 
to Winter Quarters. But first, after crossing the river I called for 
them on the opposite side to bring my belt, being impressed that I 
would need it. The reply was that there were no Indians and the 
road. was full of immigrants, so that I need fear no trouble which 
I found did not coincide with my subsequent experiences. 

“A freighter by the name of Singley had a train of wagons 
which he was taking west, and one wagon, in which was his wife 
and two children, and they were ferrying the Elk Horn. Elder 
Wetherby and I were on opposite sides of the river, and we si- 
multaneously saw that one corner of the wagon in which sat the 
wife and children was sliding off the raft, and both knew the 
danger. I had not much on my back, but what I did have on I 
soon shed and was in the water. By the time I reached them the 
woman was sinking, but holding up the two children. Elder 
Weatherby had leaped down the bank from the other side. I 
seized the children, one in each arm, and throwing myself on my 
back, held them up, swimming with my feet, and soon reached a 
sand bar. Elder Wetherby saved the woman. They all came 
afterwards to the valley and I saw them there. 

“This experience over, and all safe except the camp wagon, 
which went under, we began our journey and had traveled half 
way when suddenly there stepped before us three Indians armed 
with rifles, and directly in our path. I immediately would have 
made friendly signs and reasoned with them, but Elder Wetherby 
lost his head, and jumping out of the wagon, grappled with an 
Indian. I, of course, followed on the other side, grappling with 
the second, and taking his gun away. The third fired at my com- 
panion, and he fell, mortally wounded. I grappled the slayer of 
Wetherby, taking hold of his side, and taking a piece out with my 
hand, for he was naked. He yelled with pain, and the sick woman, 
seeing her chance, waved her shawl to frighten the wild steers, 
and away they dashed, wagon, steers, woman and all. I was left 
with Elder Weatherby, and the Indians took to their heels. I 
lifted the wounded man to a near-by thicket, and turned to pursue 
the runaways. By good luck I overtook Bishop Whitney, who 
returned to the spot and lifted Elder Weatherby into his carriage 
and then struck out rapidly in search of the woman. I looked in 
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all directions and finally found the wagon run into a willow 
thicket, but the woman was not to be seen. I searched in every 
direction, and listened, but could not find the cause of all our 
troubles. I was pretty angry, you may be sure. Finally I saw 
the top of her bonnet peeping in the tall grass, and then it van- 
ished. I came to where she was, but she stubbornly refused to 
get in the wagon. My patience was now on the ragged edge, so 
I picked her up and sat her a little ungently, perhaps, in the 
wagon. Finding travelers going toward Winter Quarters, | re- 
linquished the woman, steers and wagon to them with my com- 
mission to deliver her safely, if possible, at Winter Quarters. I 
then turned, single-handed and alone, to retrace my steps toward 
my family in the camp on the Elk Horn. 

“T had not broken fast since leaving them, and unrested by 
sleep and distressed with my friend’s desperate condition, I was 
mindful of my own path of danger, but I hurried on nor rested un- 
til I set foot in the camping place. I know you can never imagine 
my feelings to discover no camp in that spot. They had moved or 
were gone every part and parcel, my family, friends and all, ex- 
cept four men in a double carriage. They said they had buried 
Elder Weatherby and were now ready to follow the company, 
which they did. It was midnight, but being denied a seat to ride, 
I was forced to push on afoot, or lie there alone until daybreak; 
not a moment did I lose, and it must have been soon after the 
carriage load reached its destination that I found my family safe 
and rejoicing at my escape from the dangers I had faced. I had 
no sooner laid my weary body down to rest than a quick step 
came toward our wagon and a voice cried out in the night, ‘Lamb- 
son has been killed by Indians!’ Melissa replied, ‘I guess not; 
Lambson’s in this wagon.’ I have been grateful for nigh sixty 
years that I got there to my wife before that message was deliv- 
ered. 

“We now took up our journey to the Valley, receiving a mes- 
sage or two from the pioneers before we reached our destination. 

“T was the only blacksmith in our company, which had sixty- 
five wagons, and I kept them in repair the entire trip, and never 
received nor charged a cent for the work. Besides repairing the 
wagons, etc., I had the lame cows and oxen to look after, and 
they gave me but little time to sleep. 

“TI think I set the tires of every wagon in camp. When we 
rested in the evening my work began. I would go around and 
tap the wheels and put chalk marks on the wagons which would 
not go on without fixing. A hole would be dug in which I would 
stand and have my forge. At one stopping place I found so many 
needing setting that I could not see how it all could be done by 
one man, but I blazed away hard as I could when to add to the 
burden, a few of the men were taking unmarked wheels off. This 
was entirely against my orders, which had been given repeatedly 
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and were understood. So as night fell I had finished all the wheels 
that I had marked, then I put up my tools and quit, leaving the 
wheels off the four wagons, tireless and on the ground. 

“The men to whom they belonged were great and big, the most 
important in our hundred, and they hurried to the captain to 
have me forced to do it. I was asked to state my side of the ques- 
tion, which I did, as follows: 

“T have told this company time and time again not to take off 
tires which I have not marked. Consider where we would be if 
every man had acted in the way these men, who would compel me 
to tire their wheels, have done. The thing that amazes me is that 
these men would dare take off those tires without my orders.’ 
And Captain Perrigrine Sessions said to those who had entered 
the complaint against me: ‘You are the transgressors, and we can 
do nothing for you. So it is Lambson and you for it.’ 

“Having seen justice done, and seeing my offenders so repent- 
ant, my anger subsided, and with the help of many volunteer 
assistants, I attended to the work with the understanding that it 
would never happen again, but this time it was ‘their treat.’ 

“Though I spent so much time and energy in repairing the 
wagons in our train, that did not constitute all my work, for 
the company by any means. Sick animals were not rare, and I 
was often called upon to act as ox or cow doctor. I recollect one 
case. A woman came crying to me, saying, ‘My cow has a lame 
foot, and they say she must be left.’ I felt sorry for the poor 
woman as well as for the cow, so I put some tar over the fire, 
cleaned the hoof and then covered it with the tar. On the other 
hoof opposite, I put a thick pad. ‘Why don’t you put the bandage 
on the lame foot?’ they all asked. I said nothing, but helped the 
cow up and those around me soon saw that the arrangement I had 
made brought the weight on the well foot and she soon hobbled 
along. It seems to me that I took care of hundreds of such cases 
oe Nauvoo and Salt Lake City, for which, as with my black- 
smithing, I neither received nor asked for any recompense ; but 
I often say that if I did not do enough to save a man in that march 
westward I must be awfully wicked.” 

As Alfred B. Lambson finished his story he leaned back in his 
old arm chair, which had been made by his own hands in early 
days in this valley, and seemed lost in thought, his white hair 
bleached by many winters, lay soft and beautiful about his strong 
head. His once sinewy arm rested on the handle of his rocker. 
What a world of thought in that glance backward upon a lifetime 
of work and adventure! Ves <a ‘lifetime, for the sands were all 
but run, for shortly afterwards he was called to meet his Maker, 
and render his account to the Most High for the stewardship he 
had held. 

The narrative of the trials of our pioneer fathers and others is 
distressing to us, and yet we know from them that in all the 
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trials through which they were forced to pass there was much joy 
for them. 

Melissa J. Lambson was very happy in that little dugout in 
Winter Quarters. The hair on that ox hide rug was softer to her 
weary feet than the most luxurious velvet carpet could be to 
ours. And when she clasped her first-born to her loving heart, 
what ecstasy indeed that mother knew in the protection that rude 
hut afforded herself and babe. Safe from the elements which had 
so mercilessly pursued the fleeing Saints from Nauvoo to this 
spot. Far from the horrid yells and threats of mobs, the artillery 
of enemies the burning of homes! Now for the hour, at least, 
there was nothing to fear, and love and joy and thanksgiving 
crowded out the bitterness of the dread past! Her daughter, 
Julina Lambson Smith, says: 

“From mother I learned that notwithstanding the trials and 
hardships of the journey to Utah, the Saints were united, and en- 
joyed each other’s society. 

“When the camp fires were built, after the day’s travel, they 
would come together, pray, sing, and spend a social evening and 
the friendship that grew among them was sacred and lasting. 
The visits of those dear brothers and sisters with my mother 
I shall never forget. They continued up to the day of her death 
when those who were left came to pay a tribute of love to her.” 
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A History of Old Kinderhook from Aboriginal days to the pres- 
ent time; including the story of the early settlers, of their home- 
steads, their traditions, and their descendants, with an account 
of their civil, social, political, educational, and religious life, by 
Edward A. Collier, D. D., with 100 illustrations and maps; pp. 
xiv, 572. Price, $5.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, or 
the author, at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Although this book is mostly of an historical character, it 
deals with persons and institutions in such a manner as to be 
of great genealogical value. The index is a great aid to the 
genealogist. The volume is a thorough and interesting 
story of Kinderhook and vicinity. Dr. Collier’s careful re- 
search has discovered an unusual amount of valuable data con- 
cerning towns and peoples of this delightful region. 


The Sampson Family, by Lilla Briggs Sampson, member of 
Maryland Historical Society, Sampsons Harbor, Sand Gates, 
Md.; 238 pages. Price, $3.00. 
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The author states that this does not claim to be a complete 
history of the Sampson family, but that it deals largely with 
the family in Pennsylvania and Ohio. The chapters deal with 
the Sampsons in England, Scotland, Ireland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. It is a beautifully made book, and is 
indexed. 


The Stoddard Family, being an account of some of the descend- 
ants of John Stodder of Hingham, Mass. Colony; compiled by 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr. 

The name of Stoddard, also found written Stodder, Stod- 
derd, Stodart, Stoddar, etc., is one of the oldest in England. 
The first of the family to come to America was John Stodder 
of Hingham, Mass., who was granted land there in 1638. The 
book deals largely with his ancestors. There is an index. 


Brace Lineage, by J. Sherman Brace, M. E., counsellor at law 
and member of the Wyoming ‘Historical Society. Cloth, 55 
pages, with index. Price, $2.50. Address the author, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

The author claims that the Brace family took its name from 
Bracy, a place near Caen, Normandy, France. Representatives 
of the family were with William the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings, and received charters of English lands. The first 
settlements by the family in the New World were in the Con- 
necticut Colony. John Bracie settled in New Haven in 1642. 
The ancestor, from whom the family is traced was Stephen 
Brace, who is credited with settling in Hartford, Conn., in 
about 1660. 


Page Family—History and genealogy from 1257 to the present, 
with brief history and genealogy of the allied families of Nash 
and Peck. By Chas. N. Page, 2940 Kingman Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Cloth, 141 pages. Price $1.50, by the author. 

After a number of introductory chapters, the genealogy of 
the Page family begins with one Sir Hugo Page of Ebor, York- 
shire, England, 1257. A number of generations from him we 
have John Page, who came to Salem, Mass., 1630, moving later 
to Charleston. The family lines are traced down from a num- 
ber of branches. 


Ancestral Chart of William Lincoln Palmer, American lines only, 
compiled by William Lincoln Palmer, P. O. Box 2388 Boston, 
Mass. Bound in cloth, mounted in linen ; price, $5.00. Address 
the Compiler. 

This chart is very well put together. The chart form com- 
Presses a great deal of information into small Space, but it 
loses in detailed information 
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Andrews Genealogy; Ancestry of Henry L. and John C. An- 
drews of Woburn, Mass. A 19 page pamphlet of well-ar- 
ranged genealogy. Address H. L. Andrews, 397 Main St., 
Woburn, Mass. 


History of the Watson Family in America, 1760-1914. A 50 page 
pamphlet containing a lot of genealogical information about the 
Watson family of Pike Co., Mo. Address Clayton Keith, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


The Sharps of Chester Co., Pa, and Abstracts of Records in Great 
Britain. Published by W. C. Sharpe, Seymour, Conn.; paper 
36 pages. 

That branch of the Sharps whose descendants came from 
Great Britain to Chester Co. became Friends in the time of 
George Fox. They left England and went to Ireland to escape 
persecution. In the early part of the eighteenth century—per- 
haps earlier, John and Joseph Sharp came to America and set- 
tled in Chester Co. 


Bethany (Conn.) Sketches and Records. Part 2. Compiled by 
W. C. Sharpe, Editor of the Seymour Connecticut Record. The 
record consists of a history of the Congregational Church of 
Bethany with a list of ministers and members. 


Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Monroe Co., Ind. An historical ad- 
dress by James A. Woodburn, Prof. of American history at 
Indiana University, being Vol. IV, No. 8, of Pub. of the Indi- 
ana Historical Society. 


Our Plymouth Forefathers. The Real Founders of Our Repub- 
lic, by Chas. Stedman Hanks, Seacroft, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 

This is a beautifully made book of 339 pages, illustrated, 
wherein is told the story of Pilgrim Fathers in an interesting 
manner. 


University Catalogs, and Alumni Registers. We have received 
these from the following schools: Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Colby College, Waterville, Me; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

We are pleased to add these volumes to our library, as they 
contain a great number of names which in time will become of 
genealogical value. Some of these catalogs contain no dates 
or place of birth, which omission detracts largely from their 
usefulness as history or genealogy. 
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Abstract of Lower Norfolk County Wills, Compiled by Charles ly 
McIntosh, Norfolk, Virginia. Published by the Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Virginia. A complete Series 
of abstracts of all the wills of Lower Norfolk and Norfolk 
Counties, now on record in the clerk’s office at Portsmouth, 
Virginia, from 1637 to 1710. Lower Norfolk County includes 
the present Princess Anne and Norfolk Counties. For sale by 
the Bell Book & Stationery Co., 914 East Main Street, Rich; 
mond, Virginia. Price, $3.00. 

Among the 379 names mentioned in this volume are those of 
Ashall, Ballantine, Batchelor, Bonoughs, Boush, Bray, Brooke, 
Butt, Carraway, Church, Corpew, Chamberlain, Cocke, Cul- 
peper, Dickson, Emperour, Etheredge, Foster, Fentress, Gas- 
kins, Godfrey, Grandy, Grimes, Hall, Hancock, Hatton, Her- 
bert, Hodge, Ivy, Jenkins, Johnson, Keeling, Kemp, Lambert, 
Langley, Land, Lawson, Lewelling, Mason, Maund, Moseley, 
Nash, Newton, Old, Pinner, Porter, Porten, Portlock, Powell 
Robinson, Sayer, Sibsey, Sidney, Sikes, Spratt, Tanner, Taylor, 
Thelaball, Thoroughgood, Thruston, Tucker, White, White- 
hurst, Williamson, Wiloughby, Wilson, Wishart, Woodhouse, 
Valentine, Veale, Walke, Webb, Wright, Yeardley. 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Registers of the Parish Church of Fewston, Co. of York, Eng- 
land, from 1593 to 1812. Two volumes. Donated by John 
William Ward, of Richfield, Utah. 

Parish registers are among the most valuable of genealogical 
publications. Individuals who have such books would be doing 
a good thing, if when they have taken from them all names to 
which they have right, they would turn the volumes over to the 
Society for the use of others. 


A Sketch of the Life of James A. Woodbury, by Lora A. Wood- 
bury Underhill. Presented to the Society by the Author, June 
28: 1915. 


THE 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
GENEALOGY. 


FOREWORD. 


By James ApAm Barr, Director oF CONGRESSES, PANAMA- 
PactFic INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


The International Congress of Genealogy, which held its meet- 
ings in the Exposition Memorial Auditorium at the Civic Center 
of San Francisco, July 28th, 29th and 30th, 1915, was conceived 
in the active circles of the California Genealogical Society in the 
autumn of 1912. From the day of its conception, the idea grew 
within that Society and soon a committee composed of its most 
active members was working in full harmony with the Bureau of 
Conventions and Societies of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition to get in touch with the leading genealogists of the 
world and with the chief genealogical, historic, patriotic and family 
organizations to induce their co-operation and affiliation. 

The Congress was held at the time originally outlined, and was 
composed of delegates representing sixty-six (66) organizations 
from various portions of the United States and from other coun- 
tries, which named 297 delegates to attend and participate in the 
Congress. It was generally conceded by those attending or taking 
an interest in the Congress, that it was more widely representative, 
truer to its original purpose, and more successful in the culmina- 
tion of its conceded sentiment than any first gathering of world 
organizations ever held. 

The International Congress of Genealogy appeals to no mer- 
cenary or commercial spirit, but was a worthy attempt by the 
promoters to delve deep into the sentiment of those upholding 
truths of the past, in a first attempt to get them to assemble, to 
agree upon certain methods of endeavor, to perfect standards of 
work and records, to exclude the spurious, the ill-gotten and the 
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unproved, to exchange views regarding more systematic proced- 
ure, and to consider the value or relative importance of heraldry, 
eugenics and other problems seeming to have connection with gene- 
alogy. 

Ail this was accomplished with little excitement and dissent, 
during the three days’ gathering and all present felt that their 
highest expectation had been accomplished by the appointment of 
a competent committee of three to make the work and the organ- 
ization permanent, by taking adequate steps to organize the Inter- 
national Genealogical Federation. 

It is hoped and believed by all those participating, that such wise 
and safe steps will be taken by the experienced when chosen for the 
task and by the persistent and timely activities carried on by the 
competent Secretary chosen, that as a result of the First Inter- 
national Congress of Genealogy, an International Genealogical 
Federation will be organized, which will not only attract the co- 
operation of all deserving genealogical, historical and family or- 
ganizations, but will so arrange the meetings, as to time and place, 
as to result in continued attendance, greater interest and the 
achievement of every worthy desire. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Congress met at San Francisco on July 28, 1915.—Ses- 
sions were held during four days; July 28, 29, 30, and 31. 


Mr. Orra B. Monnette of Los Angeles acted as temporary 
chairman pending the formation of a regular organization; the 
Congress organized by electing the following officers: 

President: Mr. Frank Hervey Pettingell of Los Angeles. 

Secretary: Mr. Clarence Edward Heald of San Francisco. 

Asst. Secretary: Miss C. I. Tomlinson of San Francisco. 

Such committees as were required to handle the affairs of 
the Congress were appointed from time to time. A list of all 
committees is given on a later page. 

The following organizations were represented by delegates: 

National Society, Americans of Royal Descent. 

The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
eS, thine, 

3. College of Arms and Seigneurial Court of Canada. 

4. The Edward Bangs Descendants. 

5. The Bates Association. 

6. Descendants of James Burton of Dent, Yorkshire, England. 

7. California Genealogical Society. 

8. Child Family Association. 

9. The Doane Family Association of America. 

10. The Donegal Society of Lancaster County, Pa. 

11. Emery Family Association. 
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Order of the Founders and Patriots of America. 

New Jersey Society of the Order of the Founders and Patri- 
ots of America, 

Frost Family Association of America. 

Society of Genealogists of London. 

The National Genealogical Society. 

Goodwin Family Association. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society. 

Society of the Descendants of Pilgrim John Howland of the 
Ship Mayflower. 

The Huguenot Society of America. 

American Irish Historical Society, California Chapter. 

Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, 

The Jewett Family of America. 

Kimball Family Association of California. 

The Lindsay Family Association of America, Inc. 

Maine Genealogical Society. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of California. 

Old Plymouth Colony Descendants Society. 

Parker Historical and Genealogical Association. 

Solomon Peirce Family Association. 

Pike Family Association. 

National Society of the Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. 

Edmund Rice Descendants. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, California Society. 

Sons of the Revolution (National Society). 

Society, Sons of the Revolution in the State of California. 

California Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 

The Robinson Genealogical Society. 

The Smalls of America. 

Tower Genealogical Society. 

The Genealogical Society of Utah. 

The Stone-Jones Genealogical Society. 

The Order of Washington. 

National Woman’s Relief Society (Genealogical Extension 
Division) . 

Wilcox and Allied Families. 

Mitchell Family Association. 


In addition to the above list the following societies recog- 


nized the Congress by appointing delegates. Many of these dele- 
gates, though unable to be present, sent messages of good will. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


Society of the Descendants of Robert Bartlet of Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Bicknell Family Association. Bd, 

Nathaniel Brewster Family Association. _ 

The Captain Deliverance Browne Association. 
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59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
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66. 


Following is the list of delegates present 
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Colonial Daughters. 


American Society of Colonial Families. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Connecticut. 
Descendants of John Folsom. 
Western Hampden Historical Society, Inc. 
Marshfield Historical Society. 
The Historical Society of Montgomery County, Pa. 
Historical Society of New Mexico. 


The Irvine Society of America. 


Louisiana Historical Society. 


The McDowell Clan. 


Missouri Society, Sons of the Revolution. 
The Colonel Daniel Putnam Association, Inc. 


The Shedd Family Association. 


Underhill Society of America. 
Worcester Family Association. 


preceding list of societies) : 


So ee ae 


wiames: ln Barr 


. Mrs. Harriet D. Chapman ( 7) 
, 


Name Society 
Mrs. Inez Knight Allen.. a 
Lewis Anderson 
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. Geo. H. Robinson Doane ( 9) 
. Mrs. Thomas B. Dozier. 
33. James Duckworth 
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(Numbers refer to 


Name Society 
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Susanna P. French 
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. Aroetta Hale Holgate... .(44) 
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y, Name Society 
67. Mrs. Elizabeth C. McCune 
Berk Spt Aas it ape pee De 41, 44) 


68. Elizabeth C. McDonald... (44) 
69. Miss Sarah M. McLelland (44) 
70. Frederick A. H. F. Mit- 
Chelle ss aetoet es (41, 46) 
7m @tra, be ionnettessa. a: . 
(G2 13209865 43) 
72. John Tower Morrison.. (40) 
73. N. Murakami 22 
74. B. M. Newcomb 
(mR Ger OC ontery:ccit-4. 
76. Miss Susanne R. Patch... (34) 


lei 


Name Society 

86. Joseph E. Robinson..... (41) 
87. Frederick Scholes 
88. Artemesia Seegmiller .... 
89. Joseph F. Smith, Jr....(18, 41) 
90. Mercy R. Stevens 44 
91. Mrs. Emily W. Stockdale 
8 


O27 Chase Vie oy ions serene 

. Carrie S. Thomas.. (44) 

. Elisha Tibbitts. (10, 34) 
Lora A. Underhill 


96. Tames B. Walkley 


77. Mrs. George W. Percy... (26) 
37) 


97. Miss Miriam K. Wallis. . (20) 
78. T. A. Perkins 38 


fee ee Pasian 98. Mrs. Edmund C. Weeks. (38) 
79, Frank Hervey Pettingell 99. Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells (44) 
Cate OO TIRES (2, 36,18) 100. Miss Elizabeth A.Wilbur (19) 


80. Henry Byron Phillips (16, 32) 


: C 101. Chas. G. Finney Wilcox (45) 
81. Miss Catherine G. Pike. .(31) 
7 


102. Mrs. Elizabeth Wilcox.. (44) 


C2 Advan Plamimer cc oe BOS Wie, 9, Se NANG oo: 5 (34) 
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SAP eee erenstrom ia). (41) 105. Lily Wolstenholme ..... (44) 

SOMETIME a RICE. toe cm ome (33) 106. Mrs. Daniel R. Wood... (34) 
PAPERS. 


The following papers were read: 


“Genealogical Records of the Maori of New Zealand,” by Els- 
don Best, Wellington Philosophical Society, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

“Genealogy and Family Name Origins of the Chinese Race,” by 
Kiang Shao Chuan Kang-Hu. 

“Genealogy of the Native Hawaiians,” by Bruce Cartwright, 
Jr., Ph.B., of Honolulu. 

“The Relationship Between Genealogy and Eugenics,” by 
Paul Popenoe, American Genetic Association, Editor of “Journal 
of Heredity.” 

“The Study of Genealogy and its Place in the Affairs of Hu- 
man Society,” by Charles G. Finney Wilcox, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following papers, prepared for the Congress, were ordered 
printed with the other proceedings as they were either not re- 
ceived in time or for some other reason could not be included in 
the program as presented: 

“Trish Pedigrees,” by R. C. O’Connor, American-Irish Histor- 
ical Society. 

“The House Restored,” by Marian Longfellow, of the Descend- 
ants of Robert Bartlet, Esq., of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Inc. 

“Genealogy in Japan,” by Prof. N. Murakami, of the School of 
Languages, Tokio. 

“Genealogical Research in Denmark,” by Th. Hauch-Fausboll, 
Dansk Genealogisk Institut, Copenhagen. 

The addresses delivered at the Commemorative Session at Re- 
cital Hall, Exposition Grounds were: 
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President’s Address, by Mr. Frank H. Pettingell, President of 
the Congress. 

Address of Welcome and Presentation of Medal by Mr. Colvin 
B. Brown, of the Board of Directors of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Response and Acceptance of Medal by Mr. Henry B. Phillips, 
of the California Genealogical Society. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. 


Perhaps the most important action of the Congress was that 
looking to the perpetuation of its activities through the organiza- 
tion of an International Genealogical Federation, the objects of 
which will be: 

A. To collect, preserve and render available genealogical, his- 
torical and eugenic records. 

B. To procure legislation establishing adequate systems of col- 
lecting and maintaining vital statistics and records, 

C. To secure the establishment of an international bureau for 
the registration of pedigrees, coats-of-arms, etc. 

It is proposed that such Federation include the following classes 
of membership: 

a. Genealogical organizations. 

b. Historical organizations. 

c. Family associations. 

d. Individual membership. 

The details of the actual organization of this Federation are en- 
trusted to the following Organization Committee, which was 
given full power to act on behalf of the Congress, including 
power to add to the membership of the committee: 

Mr. Henry B. Phillips, delegate from the National Genealogical 
Society, Chairman. 

Mr. Orra E. Monnette, delegate from the Huguenot Society of 
America. 

Mr. E. M. Newcomb, delegate from the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. 

Mr. Clarence E. Heald, delegate from the Pike Family Associ- 
ation, Secretary and Custodian. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF VITAL STATISTICS. 


A resolution was passed memorializing the United States Gov- 
ernment to the following effect: 

To take such steps as may be necessary to establish and main- 
tain a National Bureau of Registration of Vital Statistics, either 
by enlarging the scope of the Bureau of the Census, or the estab- 
lishment of a new department. 

Such Bureau to make and file copies of all authentic vital sta- 
tistics now on record in the various counties of the entire country. 

That the Congress of the United States enact laws making com- 
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pulsory the registration of adequate vital statistics throughout the 
country. 

A committee was appointed with Dr. Alvin Plummer of San 
Francisco at its head, to further the principles expressed in the 
above resolution. 

With a special view to making the registration of voters of 
more value to the searcher of genealogical data, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That it is the sense of this Congress that all Public 
Record blanks be so changed as to provide actual date and place 
of birth, marriage and death, father’s name and mother’s maiden 
name wherever age and country or state is now required. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


During the sessions of the Congress the following Votes of 
Thanks were passed: (Given in chronological order) 

To Mr. Kiang Shao Chuan Kang-Hu for preparing, and Mr. 
Henry B. Phillips for rendering into English an able paper on 
“Genealogy and Family Name Origins of the Chinese Race.” 

To the California Genealogical Society for their delightful en- 
tertainment of the visiting delegates at the Fairmont Hotel on 
Thursday, July 29, 1915. 

To Mr. H. B. Phillips and his able co-workers who have pre- 
pared the programs and arranged the sessions of this Congress. 

To Mr. Frank H. Pettingell, the President, and Mr. Clarence 
E. Heald, the very efficient Secretary of the Congress, for the 
able and courteous manner in which they have managed the af- 
fairs of the Congress. 

To Miss Sarah Louise Kimball, one of the foremost genealo- 
gists of the Pacific Coast, for her distinguished work in prepar- 
ing the way for this Congress and aiding in the success of its 
sessions. 

To all those in foreign lands who have contributed papers, 
with instructions to the Secretary to write them notifying them 
of this action and expressing our appreciation. 

To Professor N. Murakami for his courteous promise to: con- 
tribute an article on Genealogy in Japan to be printed with the 
proceedings of the Congress. 

The money required to meet current expenses of the Congress 
was raised by means of an assessment of $1.00 on each of the so- 
cieties or organizations represented ; thirty-four out of the forty- 
six paid this on the day the assessment was announced. 

The officers and committees of the Congress were as follows: 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


President, Mr. Frank Hervey Pettingell of Los Angeles, il, 
Secretary, Mr. Clarence Edward Heald of San Francisco, Cal. 
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Assistant Secretary, Miss Carlie Inez Tomlinson of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

On Credentials—Clarence E. Heald,Chairman; Miss C.I. Tom- 
linson. 

On Program—Henry B. Phillips, Chairman; B. M. Newcomb, 
Mrs. Susa Y. Gates, Mrs. Lora A. W. Underhill, Miss Jessie F. 
Emery. 

On Ways and Means—Joseph F. Smith, Jr., Chairman; Willis 
H. Dixon, Norman S. Frost, Mrs. Isaac N. Chapman, T. Edward 
Bond. 

On Permanent Organization—Orra E. Monnette, Chairman; B. 
M. Newcomb, Joseph F. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Lora A. W. Underhill, 
Mrs. W. D. Mansfield, Mrs. Susa Y. Gates, Mrs. B. S. Wilkins, 
Mrs. I. N. Chapman, T. A. Perkins. 

On Establishment of a National Bureau of Vital Statistics—Dr. 
Alvin Plummer of San Francisco, Chairman; Mrs. Susa Y. Gates 
of Salt Lake City, Henry B. Phillips of San Francisco, Clarence 
E. Heald of San Francisco, Orra E. Monnette of Los Angeles, 
T. A. Perkins of San Francisco, B. M. Newcomb of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Organization Committee of International Genealogical Federa- 
_tion—Henry B. Phillips, National Genealogical Society, Chair- 
man; Orra E. Monnette, Huguenot Society of America, B. M. 
Newcomb, New England Historic Genealogical Society, Clarence 
E. Heald, Pike Family Association, Secretary and Custodian. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS. 


By Frank Hervey PETTINGELL, PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF GENEALOGY. 


We are assembled here this afternoon to participate in the clos- 
ing exercises of the International Congress of Genealogy which 
has been in session for three days in San Francisco. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition has recognized 
the Congress by giving it a place on the official program. This 
recognition is highly prized and will go far toward impressing 
this Congress on the memory of every one present. 

Our business is finished, we now want to see the wonders of 
this Exposition. I will not attempt any pyrotechnic flight of ora- 
tory. No doubt all the adjectives in the English language have 
long ago been exhausted in its praise. 

When we disperse today and you will go your different ways, 
I hope you will spread the importance of American Genealogy ; 
not only as it relates to the past but as to its bearing on the 
future. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. Colvin B. Brown of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition who has a most pleasant 
‘task to perform. 
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ADDRESS OF COLVIN B. BROWN. 


Welcoming the delegates to the International Genealogical Con- 
gress, Recital Hall, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
July 31st, TOTS. 


It is my pleasant privilege today to extend to you a word of 
greeting on behalf of the President and Board of Directors of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition and to present to you a 
token of their appreciation at having you with us today as our 
very welcome guests. 

The builders of the Exposition set for themselves a heavy task 
when they undertook to create something that would adequately 
celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal. They well under- 
stood that in order to meet expectations it would have to be some- 
thing more beautiful, more compelling, and grander in every way 
than any that had gone before. 

So, the men who undertook this task, gathered to them architects 
of international fame, the nation’s greatest colorist, the world’s 
most famous expert on lighting, and a landscape gardener who 
had turned the sand dunes at the Golden Gate into a modern Para- 
dise. And these people and their helpers took the perfect archi- 
tecture of Greece, mingled it with the art of Spain’s rennaissance, 
spilled upon it the color of the Orient, lighted it like an opal and 
set it in the midst of a garden of flowers and shrubs and far- 
reaching lawns. 

In the meantime emmissaries were sent throughout the world 
who gathered together exhibits representing the very sum of 
human achievement in all that makes for the comfort, the happi- 
ness, and the benefit of mankind. 

So, here we have this marvelous combination of architecture, 
color and light, these palaces filled with the best that man has 
wrought, and, today, it is all at your disposal. We bid you a 
sincere welcome to it and express to you our earnest wish that all 
good possible may flow to you from contact with an understanding 
of the feast that has been prepared for you. 

There is something more here than the physical evidences that 
you will see around you, for those who built the Exposition were 
idealists, and they thought this creation of theirs would scarcely 
be worth the effort if the Exposition were to die with the destruc- 
tion of the buildings. It was their intent that out of all the time 
and money and effort something lasting must result if the real 
mission of the Exposition were to be fulfilled. And so national 
and inter-national congresses, conventions and societies were in- 
vited to hold their meetings here. Eight hundred and thirty-five 
accepted the invitation, and these, meeting in these surroundings, 
studying the lessons the exhibits teach and consulting together for 
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the benefit of that which they represent, are bound to evolve some- 
thing which, in the aggregate, will redound to the benefit of all hu- 
manity for all time 

The members of the International Genealogical Congress repre- 
sent a forward movement in race betterment. You recognize that 
you have inherited an obligation from your ancestors that you must 
fulfill to the best that is in you, and that you must pass this down 
to those who follow after you, to the end that each succeeding 
generation, if true to its obligation, will approach nearer and 
nearer to the goal of perfect manhood and womanhood. 

So, I feel that you represent in the highest way the very spirit 
of this great Exposition, and it is an honor to welcome you. 

I have here our words of welcome inscribed on imperishable 
bronze. May the work you are doing for the uplift of the race last 
as long as this endures. Intrinsically it is of small value, but the 
spirit in which it is given is great. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GENEALOGY DAY. 
July 31st, 1915. (No. 354.) 


RESPONSE AND ACCEPTANCE OF MEDAL. 


By Henry Byron Phillips, President Califorma Genealogical So- 
ciety. 


I wish to express the appreciation of the members of this con- 
gress upon the wonderful showing you have made in construction 
and equipment of this Exposition ; it seems to me that were there 
nothing whatever to be seen inside of any building in these 
grounds that the wonderful beauty of the exteriors, the magic 
settings of flowers and greens, the great transformation of its won- 
derful evening lights and shadows would be of themselves alone 
worthy of a journey from the uttermost parts of the earth simply 
to enjoy to the utmost. 

You have builded better than you knew, and why have you done 
all these things, that would seem almost impossible were it not a 
glittering truth? Was it for mere material gain to your City and 
State? It was not. Was it to celebrate the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal? Many of you no doubt honestly think so. Was it in 
a larger way to call attention to the shifting trade currents of the 
world, and emphasize the Pacific Coast as the coming future 
empire of the world’s commercial and industrial activities? Per- 
haps many also will assign that as the reason of its being, 

But it seems to those who have come from afar to see the 
eorics of this Exposition and enjoy the hospitality of its creators 
that you yourselves do not grasp the real significance and reason 
why this great thing has been so superbly done. 

It seems to me, and to others, that it was born of necessity. 
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Psychologists tell us that we have in our mental make-up certain 
emotional functions that tend to produce actions of special char- 
acter, technically called by them “complexes,” that when a certain 
“complex” dominates our mind to the exclusion of other things 
that we become to an extent insane upon that subject. 


Now it appears to me that the overwhelming nature of your 
calamity of a few years since so dominated your minds, that you 
as a community had an overwhelming “complex” set up in your 
minds, that if left undisturbed would have driven you to the in- 
sanity of despair. But here the radiant beauty of that Equilibrium 
between Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Power made itself mani- 
fest to preserve the balance in nature, and your minds instinctively 
and for self preservation turned to another “complex” to safe- 
guard your mentalities from that greater calamity of despair. 
This saving “complex” was the thought of this Exposition, little 
perhaps at first, but eagerly grasped for by your minds as a bal- 
ance and savior, growing by leaps and bounds; it would not take 
no for an answer to anything, it fought the fight of despair to gain 
the sanction of congress, subscribed your material fortunes almost 
joyously, overcame all obstacles, designed and builded in the same 
compelled mood of mentality, for self preservation. 

The purpose of this International Congress of Genealogy, is to 
bring in common touch the representatives of the numerous local 
kindred organizations, that have heretofore been working each 
in its own way, in a more or less restricted field, to broaden their 
outlook, to avoid duplication of work and thus loss of energy; 
to establish uniform systems and methods, to memorialize Con- 
ov-ess for the needed legislation to preserve the vital records of 
this country in a manner befitting the necessities and intelligence 
of our people; to discourage superficial and inaccurate work; to 
collect scattered records of the past from places of danger, decay 
or other hazard and cause them to be conserved in safe reposi- 
tories ; to collect and place at the disposal of all scientific investiga- 
tion the necessary vital data upon which they must of necessity 
build in their efforts to conserve and improve the human race 
and finally to lay the foundation of an “International Genealogical 
Federation” which shall supervise to a large extent the activities 
indicated above and other cognate matters that may be determined 
as proper subject for recognition by the consent of the bodies em- 
braced in the proposed federation. 

It is confidently expected that the stamp of approval of this 
federation shall be taken as the final word in such matters. 

A few arguments may be briefly presented to establish the rea- 
sonable and correct understanding of Genealogy. 

It is eminently useful to the student of history; no one can un- 
derstand the secret motives or the political manceuvers of the 
statesmen of Europe, for example, not knowing the relationships 
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of their leading families. Periods whose history is most compli- 
cated, are intelligible only by means of genealogical tables, for 
family pride, the love of one’s own blood, the reliance upon ties 
of kindred have ever exercised a powerful influence. The gene- 
alngical table sometimes comes in to solve, with gratifying sim- 
plicity, these enigmas in political history which, without this aid, 
would have been shrouded in complete darkness. 

If the genealogy of royal families and of statesmen must be 
ascertained in order to render intelligible the annals of a nation, 
so must the relationships of families be made known in order to 
explain many of the occurrences in the history of towns and the 
country-side. Thus it may be understood that genealogy is the 
“Corner Stone of History.” 

The preservation of family history, which is more than a mere 
collection of names for the purpose of forming a pedigree, has 
come to be regarded as one of the most important parts of the 
history of a people. Hitherto history was limited almost exclus- 
ively to governmental and political affairs; the pomp and glitter 
of courts, and assumed glory of military achievements; and all the 
attendant circumstances of oppressive rule. Hardly a glimpse do 
we get of the real life of the people, the men of the mart, the 
farm or the factory; or of the women whose social and domestic 
virtues made possible their orderly lives and gave strength to the 
nation. 

Of these history is almost silent, for it has been written under 
the influence of those in power for the most part. 

The modern historian is realizing that the history of the people 
is an important portion of modern history, and several recent vol- 
umes have been written in which the life story of the men and 
women of a period who have been forgotten has been pieced out 
scrap by scrap from materials gathered by genealogists from many 
scattered sources, to supplement the statecraft history of the past. 
No more interesting contributions to literature than these have 
been given to modern readers. 

Genealogy is essential to family history, and may be called also 
the handmaid to history, and the genealogist in his search for 
family connections should gather every scrap of interest relating 
to the life of those whose genealogies he is seeking to construct. 

A family pedigree is valuable, but immensely more so when as- 
sociated with the lives of its component members, or as may be 
said clothed with flesh and blood. 


No man knows himself so well but that he may learn more by 
scanning the lives of his progenitors. The faults, the strength, 
the vices, the weakness or the virtues of the father of a family do 
not end in himself. Human legislation cannot amend the law that 
our children’s children shall be the better for our virtues and worse 
for our sins. Where can one find a better guide to correct conduct 
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than in the vital records of his ancestors? This is also a function 
of genealogy, a guide to right living. 

Further it has been said that “those who care nothing for their 
ancestors are wanting in respect for themselves.” 

Looking at the subject in a large and lofty way I would say the 
study of genealogy teaches us so to live and so develop the latent 
forces for good that are within us that we may be able to make 
our ancestors famous—the progenitors of illustrious men and wo- 
men. 

I am sorry that many of our delegates felt impelled to leave 
for their homes which accounts for the light attendance here today, 
but all whether here or absent will unite with me to thank the 
management of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition for 
the many courtesies extended and for the beautiful token of our 
visit as embodied in this historic mass of moulded metal, and 
on behalf of the “International Congress of Genealogy” I now am 
pleased to accept this memento from your hands, and place it in 
the archives of the congress (for the “International Genealogical 
Federation, its successor), as its first trophy and as an inspiration 
to future effort and success. 


PAP HOUSE RESTORED: 


By MariAn LONGFELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF THE DESCENDANTS 
OF RopertT BARTLET OF PLYMOUTH. 


This is, happily, the age of the “builder” and not the “icono- 
clast,” in spite of the great havoc waging in Europe. I have 
faith to believe that, like the phoenix of old, there wil! arise from 
the dust and ashes of evil passions, relentless hate, and iconoclastic 
. struggle the era of a brighter day for the Family of mankind. 

There is, I believe, no nobler pursuit, no higher object than the 
building up of the beauties of character and high purpose as 
evinced in the lives of those who have preceded us. Indeed it is a 
sacred trust committed to our hands that there be no jot or tittle 
of their good work allowed to perish from among us. 

The lot of the genealogist is not a happy one, which sentiment 
although first voiced under a jest in comic opera, in dealing with 
another walk of life, is true. I would liken the work to that of 
the toiler who seeks laboriously to rescue from the dust heap of 
oblivion and disregard the jewel of high purpose and the deed of 
renown. Of a truth the labor is heavy; much is investigated and 
ofttimes little is obtained in genealogical research, but the purpose 
is a noble one and must eventually find its reward. For every 
nugget of gold discovered there must be tons of rubbish to ex- 
plore; still the knowledge that the nugget is there to be found 
inspires and upholds the seeker. 

We are the guardians of the past; upon us rests a sacred duty, 
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and in the performance of it there should be, as I have said, suf- 
ficient reward. If the genealogist be watchful, care-taking and 
conscientious, even though this harvest be small, his or her work 
is of inestimable value. But what is to be said of the slipshod 
worker of the ranks of genealogical research? The investigator 
who stops just short of the goal desired? The seeker who is sat- 
ished with the plausible explanation of a problem? There is 
nothing so to be feared and so common, alas, as the superficial 
laborer in the vineyard. There have been more mistakes made, 
more havoc wrought by such than in any other pursuit. The 
opinionated person is to be dreaded, but that very trait leads often, 
through its very intensity of purpose, to the solving of the prob- 
lem, while the superficial seeker never attains the object sought 
and frequently is guilty of “false witness” in placing on record 
some erroneous statement which, like the tare among the wheat, 
spreads and strangles and finally nullifies all the good heretofore 
accomplished. 

For this reason, that there is so much superficial work done; so 
much that lacks the seal of complete reliance and the endorsement 
of the learned, I would urge upon you, members of this Interna- 
tional Congress of Genealogy now convened, to endorse most 
strongly the plan of “an uniform publication of the historical and 
vital records of various counties and states now unpublished, and 
the establishment of a National Bureau of Vital Records as a part 
of governmental records at Washington, similar to the records 
in the General Register Office, Somerset House, London, Eng- 
land.” 

The history of Great Britain is long and brilliant; the knowl- 
edge of the great importance of preserving the records of its his- 
tory has ever had a firm hold upon that nation. 

We are the children of that blood, many of us having in our 
veins no other mixture. Its high renown is ours; its sons were 
worthy of the scions from whom they came. Why do we, then, 
continue to let the “house beautiful” remain in a state of dilapida- 
tion? 

The same is to be said of those having in their veins the blood 
of the Huguenot and the Hollanders. Being proud of that, does 
it not follow that we owe a duty to our forebears and, owing that 
duty, does it not become us to perform it? In the economy of 
life there is a large factor which may be briefly listed under the 
head of “The Family.” We know the exact value of the “family” 
as it affects our own individual case—the relationship of father, 
mother, sister, brother, husband, wife and children: but that js 
family in a restricted sense. 


Do we keep in mind the relative value of the “family” as applied 
to our Ancestral lines? Do we see and recognize the traits, the 
habits, the virtues and, alas! the vices that accrue to us through a 
long line of forebears? Do we justly value the good that has 
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come to us, thereby, and wisely guard against the evil that also 
comes into that great scheme of life? 


A man lives—or a woman—for his or her family, They die for 
a principle or an inherited obligation. 


i then, the unit of the family calls forth such devotion, must 
not the idea of the tie of a common stock have great weight? It 
is well, and just, and proper to do all for and in the individual 
family life, but should all interest cease there? 

What higher incentive to pure living and noble deeds than the 
remembrance that one has sprung from a line which has made 
‘ts mark in history; has written its name on the pages of hu- 
manity ! 

The Chinese have their form of “ancestor-worship,” and it has 
been the fashion to deride such; but the ancestor-worship that 
Lids us remember the chivalrous deeds, the noble thoughts, that 
were the soul of those from whom we have descended is a high 
and praiseworthy object. 

Again, the individual family in many cases, tends to selfishness ; 
the horizon is too circumscribed; the outlook is too narrow, and 
the well known aphorism “charity begins at home,” is often so 
insistently urged that it is likely to remain at home and there end! 

If we will but enlarge our interests ; if we will but turn a kindly 
thought to some other branch of the family tree; if we will but 
believe that among the larger army of “collateral branches” we 
may find interest, enthusiasm, incentives to higher and broader 
action, then will we find the “family,” like the newer and loftier 
progressive shell of the chambered nautilus, grow more beautiful 
and appealing and, as a consequence, will make our lives more 
useful in the world. 

Family lines lend a most fascinating and interesting aspect of 
life. 

We may lack some quality of mind or body that, apparently 
should be ours by virtue of birth, and lo! we find it in some son 
or daughter of a “collateral line,’ who has sprung from our com- 
mon ancestor. We may, in turn, possess some attribute or quali- 
fication that another descendant lacks, the quality of which may 
be of real service to our neighbor. We become thereby of actual 
service to the one who does not possess such quality or qualities. 

The view of a common fellowship through the same ties of 
blood is broadening and helpful to a wonderful degree. Thus it 
is that the welding into one form—the “family”—and the gather- 
ing together of the widely separated members of each family, is 
wholesome and beneficent. 

If we have been in doubt on this point consider a few well 
known “family” organizations. The “home coming” to the quaint 
little home in Duxbury, with which the name of John Alden will 
ever be associated; the gathering of that large association “The 
Alden Kindred of America,” from all parts of the United States 
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and sometimes from abroad, keeps the sacred fire alive upon the 
altar of home and kindred. The pilgrimages of the “Society of 
the Descendants of Robert Bartlet of Plymouth,” to that city by 
ihe sea, Plymouth, Massachusetts, when members from far and 
near gather about the boulder which has been erected upon the 
site of the old homestead of Manomet. 

The rallying about the old house at Dedham of men and women 
in whose veins flows the blood of the Fairbanks, and the annual 
gatherings of many, many other “families,” prove that “blood is 
thicker than water,” that the tie of kinship is stronger than the 
world in its selfish struggle for power and wealth is willing to 
concede. It is here that the best traits are brought forward, for 
who would hold up to public scrutiny, or seek to exhibit to the 
world any ignoble strain? Seeking the best in a line is in itself 
educational and beneficial. There is another point to be con- 
sidered—the strength of unity. 

Then let us continue in this form of “ancestor-worship,” seek- 
ing the “survival of the fittest,” the oldest of laws, and do all in 
our power to encourage the forming into “families” those of a 
common kindred, thus keeping alive that search for the best and 
highest, which was the mark of the Pilgrim ; the indomitable spirit 
of the Puritan; the devotion of the Huguenot ; the sturdy adher- 
ence to duty, and love of native land of the Hollander, which is 
shared by Belgium, as shown in her struggle against this atrocious 
war now waging in Europe; and last, though first by right of set- 
tlement, the high courage and daring of the Cavaliers though 
screened in velvet and lace! 

Thus, in order to preserve the “Family” we must preserve the 
House, in which no more beautiful and important room is to be 
found than that of its “Hall of Records.” 

Uniform publication of records is a vital point. Where author- 
‘ties differ confusion reigns. Vital statistics or records are justly 
termed, vital, ) for they are vital as to worth and authority. 

In the great scheme of government at our National capitol, that 
of the establishment of a National Bureau of Vital Records, aye, 
and the preservation of those now in its possession, is most fitting 
and most hopeful of good results. 

We must remember that in our hands has been reposed a great 
trust, that of the preservation of the records of the great Amer- 
ican people descended from the races of the older world, and that 
in our magnificent march of progress this is a salient feature. 

It is an encouraging mark of the times that this large and rep- 
resentative body should be today in convention, and it is not an 
unreasonable hope that such measures will be taken here and such 
work established in the near future as to place on a firm basis the 
projects for which this Society has come into existence, and which 
justifies its being. 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN DENMARK. 


By Tu. Haucu-Fauspott. 
Director “Dansk Genealogisk Institut” of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


I remember from the days of my childhood in a country par- 
sonage by the coast of the North Sea a song which our maid used 
to be fond of and which she sang with great pathos. 

These were the first lines: 


“Oh Susanna! Wilt thou come and marry me? 
Then off I'll be to California and gold I will find for thee.” 


According to my idea the number of Danes can hardly be so 
few who, when the gold fever was raging, could have undertaken 
the voyage across the Atlantic to seek their fortunes in the Far 
West. 

Of course Denmark is not covered everywhere with green beech 
trees and waving cornfields. Right through Jutland there ex- 
tends a waste expanse of heather, and along the coast of the North 
Sea the soil for miles is mingled with drifting sand, which has 
produced horny hands and tough sinews before crops could be 
thought of at all. Such rough, uncouth surroundings would natur- 
ally tend to enhance the emigration with a prospect of amelioration 
of wages and social conditions, but America was not deceived by 
these sturdy and industrious people, and we who remained at 
home have often had the opportunity to be pleased at the praise 
which was bestowed upon our compatriots in the new country of 
their adoption. 

From time to time “The Danish Genealogical Institute’ re- 
ceives an old certificate of character or a faded document from 
across the sea with the request to obtain information about their 
kinsmen at home. Hitherto the number of such requests has not 
been very large; but that, I should take it, is due to the fact that 
the struggle for existence has provided our pioneers with quite 
enough to do. A couple of generations must go by before our 
friends can afford the time to think of anything but material things 
in life and before their traditions and family histories begin to 
form. However, the time will surely come when many of the 
descendants of the emigrants will seek for information regarding 
their ancestors in Denmark, and it has, therefore, afforded me 
ereat pleasure to have received “California Genealogical Society’s” 
flattering invitation to relate a little as to how the genealogical 
researches are carried out in this country. 

It may here be stated at once that Denmark is one of those 
countries where the sources are plentiful and easily accessible to 
the student of genealogy. Whilst still in many places abroad—to 
the great detriment of genealogical research—the materials in con- 
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nection with archives are found distributed among various officials 
where they are likely to be exposed to defacement and danger from 
fire, we can thank Mr. A. D. Jorgensen from South Jutland for 
two main sources from which one can draw if one is in search of 
information about one’s ancestors; in church registers and in the 
records of settlements of estate in Denmark, these being concen- 
trated in three national archives (one for Jutland, one for Funen, 
and one for Sealand with Lolland-Falster and Bornholm) where 
they are at the free disposal of the public. 

In order to be able to utilize these archives to their fullest ad- 
vantage it is only necessary that one has some practice in de- 
ciphering scripts. It is here we take the lead as compared with 
foreign countries, for even where the church registers (the records 
of settlements of estates are certainly a special northern phenom- 
enon, as I have never in any single case met with anything 
similar abroad) are concentrated as, for example, in Scotland, 
Meclemburg and many other places, a certain fee is charged for 
the use of same. 

In addition to these main sources, the church registers, in which 
are to be found the records of our ancestors’ christenings, mar- 
riages and deaths, and to the registers of estates, which contain 
information of their bequests and heirs, there are, of course, many 
other sources to fall back upon, e. g., census and census lists (in the 
last mentioned the places of birth have been given since 1844), 
trade licenses, also usually indicating place of birth (in olden 
times, however, often only mentioning the country or that part of 
the country to which the person in question belonged), registers of 
legal decisions, letters patent and concessions, together with statu- 
tory records. If one is fortunate enough to be descended from 
a fighting and quarrelsome ancestor the latter is of great value 
if the church and estate registers are discrepant. 

The church registers were put into force by law in Denmark 
in the years 1645-46. Only a few, however, go so far back; partly 
the rules were not adhered to everywhere and partly some of the 
registers were the victims of unfortunate circumstances. 

It was only after 1814, when duplicates were introduced, that 
one could depend upon the existence of church registers from all 
parishes. 

Where it is known in which parish an ancestor has been resident 
this register will not be found so difficult to consult: but it is to 
be hoped that the same forefather was possessed of a calm and 
equable temperament, one who had remained on the spot which he 
at one time had chosen, for otherwise it will be difficult enough 
to follow him from one locality to another. 

The examination of estate registers is less easy, the estate de- 
partments in former times having been controlled by various 
authorities. Military and ecclesiastical each had their own estate 
department and the town theirs; in the country the landed pro- 
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prietors belong to the county sheriffs’ jurisdiction and the large 
majority of peasants, the leaseholders, may cause especial difficul- 
ties, as each landed proprietor settled his peasants’ estates himself. 
As an estate might possess peasant-owned property in various parts 
of the country, it is not always easy to find where such an estate 
can be located. 

I have in the foregoing made brief mention of some of the chief 
sources of information which have not found their way into print, 
and I will now draw attention to a few of the many printed records 
which a Danish genealogist has at his disposal. 

As in most other countries, Denmark has its biographical dic- 
tionaries (also including Norway from 1537 to 1814) in which all 
personages who have distinguished themselves by deeds, either 
good or evil, are enumerated. There are besides this a few older 
works on the Danish nobility—a splendid material in a long row 
of stately volumes of ‘“Denmark’s Nobility Annual’’—which have 
been published yearly since 1884. Among other lists of pedigrees 
-may be mentioned “‘Gjessings Jubellarere”’ (biographies and pedi- 
grees of Danes, Norwegians and Icelanders who have celebrated 
their fifty years’ jubilee of office) ; “Lengnicks,” numerous but 
rather unreliable genealogies of noble and plebeian families (the 
later preponderating) ; ‘Patrician Families” and “Family Hand- 
book” (supplement to “Genealogical Review”’). 

As regards works of reference dealing with individyal persons 
we have in Denmark a fairly good number of reliable works deal- 
ing with almost every profession, such as the clergy, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, military persons, authors, artists, politicians, 
etc., who have all had their biographers, so that it is comparatively 
easy to trace a man who would not be included among the peasant 
or citizen classes. 

Nothing similar could be thought of in large countries where 
it would be a stupendous task for one single man, for instance, to 
collect material for a complete handbook on the clergy of the 
country during a period of about 350 years, as has been done in 
Denmark. Also in the method of working I believe the Danish 
igenealogist (I can well include the Norwegian and partly the 
Swedish) are ahead of most other countries. Principally, Keeper 
of Archives Thiset’s work on the history of the Danish nobility, 
and many excellent treatises on the review of personal biographies 
which have appeared since the year 1880, have helped to direct the 
genealogical research in this country and in Norway into scientific 
channels, and what has been produced in works dealing with gene- 
alogical and personal biographies is, in my opinion, better than 
anywhere else, both as regards quality and quantity. Here will 
also be found a long and attractive list of family books and an- 
cestral tables. Even if genealogical research in a general way is 
not a particularly involved thing, it is still necessary to execute 
a thorough and correct work, and as an intimate knowledge and 
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understanding of the many printed and unprinted sources of infor- 
mation can only be obtained by many years experience, it 1s, 
therefore, always an advantage to apply to a reliable expert in- 
stead of meddling in the business oneself. Both money and time 
will be thereby saved and often information obtained which other- 
wise one would have to go without. 
What we especially need in Denmark, from a genealogical point 
of view, is a more intensive connection with foreign countries. 
Nearly every family spreads its branches over foreign countries; 
genealogy is, therefore, in a high degree international, but it is 
cultivated as almost only national here at home. If a family has 
migrated abroad we obtain, as a rule, little information of their 
ancestors and easily lose track of the emigrants and their descend- 
ants. A closer co-operation between the students of genealogy will 
surely be to the advantage of genealogical research in Denmark. 


GENEALOGY IN HAWATI. 
By B, CarTwricHT Jr., PH. B. 


From Hawaiian genealogies, handed down orally for hundreds 
of years, the history of the race has been traced. It shows us 
that the Hawaiians are a very primitive people. About the fifth 
century A. D. they came to Hawaii, where they remained un- 
known until the eleventh century, when they were visited by 
several parties from the groups to the south, from the Marquesas, 
Samoan and Society Islands. Active intercourse was maintained 
for the space of six generations, when the Hawaiians were again 
isolated until their rediscovery by Captain James Cook in 1778. 


All the inhabitants of Hawaii were supposed to have descended 
from the same ancestors, Wakea, the male, and Papa. the female. 
After the lapse of time a King was chosen to rule over the 
people, and others were chosen to assist the King, who were the 
chiefs. 


The genealogies of the Kings and Chiefs were considered of 
great importance and were memorized by genealogists who 
were supported by the nobility and held honored and import- 
ant positions under the Crown. 

The marriage ceremony commonly consisted of the groom 
throwing a piece of kapa (native cloth) over the bride in the 
presence of witnesses, usually the bride’s relatives. After this 
brief ceremony a feast took place in celebration of the event. 

Great care was exercised in the choice of the first wife of a 
chief of high rank. She must be of the same or higher rank 
so that their children would be of high rank. Search was made 
into the pedigree of both the man and woman by the genealogists 
before they were allowed to marry and the ceremony was not 
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permitted to proceed until the genealogist approved of the ped- 
igrees, 

A suitable mate for a chief of high rank was his sister. If 
there were any other children, they were considered chiefs of 
the highest rank. They were called “Ninau Pio” and were so 
sacred that all who came into their presence must prostrate them- 
selves. For this reason these chiefs went around at night so 
that the people would not have to stop work and fall to the 
ground in an attitude of worship should they be seen. If a chief 
had no sister to marry, other members of his immediate family 
were considered suitable, such as his cousins, aunts, and, in 
some cases, even his mother. 

The descent was usually traced through the female for the 
simple reason that there could be no question as to whom the 
mother was. 

After children were born to his first marriage, a husband or 
a wife might take as many partners as they chose of any rank 
and the children begotten of these other unions would be called 
“Kaikaina” and they were recognized as the younger brothers 
and sisters of the great chief, the first child, and in time would 
become his advisers or the ministers of his government. 

In order to show how complex relationships became I will refer 
to Fornander, Volume II, page 130: 

Ka-lani-kau-lele-i-a-iwi was the daughter of Kea-kea-lani- 
wahine, a Queen of the Island of Hawaii and a woman of the 
highest rank. She became Queen, sharing the throne with her 
half-brother and husband, Keawe. She had four husbands of 
whom there is record, each one of whom had several wives, who 
in turn had several husbands. 

Most of us will acknowledge that it would be quite a task to 
segregate the second generation of this household and classify 
them as to their relationships with one another. 

Her half-brother Keawe is the reputed head of many families 
in Hawaii proud of their chiefly descent. Keaua, the reputed 
father of the great Kamehameha, was a grandson of both King 
Keawe and his sister, Queen Ka-lani-kau-lele-ia-iwi, his father 
being Ka-lani-keeaumoku, their son. The mother of Kame- 
hameha was Kekuiapoiwa II, a chiefess of the highest rank and 
daughter of Haae, who was the son of Queen Kalani-kau-lele- 
ia-iwi by another husband other than her brother Keawe, the 
King. This second husband was Kauauamahi, a very high chief 
from the district of Kohala. 

In showing the relationships of the third generation from 
Keawe it would be necessary to make a chart showing all the 
wives of all the husbands, when we would find such a multitude 
and such combinations that we would be forced to start a sep- 
arate chart for each individual. 

The Hawaiian Historical Society at its annual meeting in 
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January, 1914, authorized me to choose a committee to look into 
the advisability of the society starting a genealogical depart- 
ment. I invited Mr. Edger Henriques and Mr. Gerrit P. Wilder 
to join me as a committee, and after going into the question 
from all points of view we reported that it was our opinion that 
no time should be lost in starting a genealogical department 
for the Hawaiian Historical Society. 

It would seen a simple matter to trace foreign families in 
Hawaii since foreigners began to arrive after the report on 
Cook’s voyage was made public, and in only a few cases would 
it be necessary to go back further than 1790, but such we find 
not to be the case. The early arrivals in Hawaii were men who 
kept no records and it was not until the arrival of the mission- 
aries in 1820 that a foreign woman came to the Islands and per- 
manent records of events were kept. 


LETTER FROM SIAM. 


Si1r:—I feel greatly honored by your proposal conveyed to me 
in your letter of the 27th of April last to contribute to the Con- 
gress of Genealogy, to be held in San Francisco on July 28th, 
a paper to be read before the Congress and preserved in its 
proceedings upon the genealogy of the Siamese people. 

It would have given me pleasure to contribute such a paper 
to your proceedings, but your letter reached me too late to make 
it possible for me to comply with your wish. 

I will only remark that the proper designation of the Siamese 
is “Thai,” that coming from the borders of China—as can be 
proved by legend and language—they extended their dominion 
through the valley of the “Menam Chao Phraya’ and “Menam 
Kong” down to the Malay Peninsula, with Ligor as the capital, 
and as far south as Malacca. 

With regard to the question of a pedigree of a well known 
Siamese family, I have to point out that a hereditary nobility 
does not exist in Siam. The nobility, if so it can be called, is an 
official one. Up to two years ago family names, as such, did 
not exist among the Siamese; they have been created by the 
present king and it is said will come into general use in two 
years’ time. 

I regret that owing to the bad communications at present 
existing and the shortness of time, I cannot give you fuller in- 
formation, but hold myself at your disposal for anything further 
you may wish or I may supply. I have the honor to be 

Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) V. FRANKFURTER. 
To the Hon. Henry Byron Phillips, 
President California Genealogical Society, 
San Francisco, U. S. A. 
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GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF THE MAORI OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By Exspon BEsr. 
Wellington Philosophical Society, Wellington, N. Z. 


As a branch of the Polynesian race which occupies so vast an 
area of the island system of the Pacific Ocean, it may be taken as 
a foregone conclusion that the Maori of New Zealand was ever 
most careful and diligent in conserving the traditional lore of his 
people, and in no department was this more marked than in the 
preservation of genealogical records. It is a well known fact that 
the Polynesians have ever venerated the older oral traditions and 
genealogies of their race, and have set a high value on those con- 
nected with the origin of man and of man’s descent from the gods. 
In endeavoring to discover some explanation for the veneration 
displayed towards the more ancient portions of lines of descent 
and the innate Mana possessed by them, as proved by the fact of 
their being recited in certain ritual performances, it is quite 
possible that we here note the origin of such usages and beliefs. 
The Maori believes that he is descended from the gods, that he, 
in his own person, possessses or contains a portion of divine es- 
sence, and moreover that it is this quality that enables him to per- 
form any remarkable feat, and protects and preserves his welfare, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual. He does not claim descent from 
the Supreme Being, but from what may be termed the depart- 
mental gods, the offspring of the primal parents Rangi (the Sky 
Parent) and Papa (the Earth Mother). It was Tane, the son of 
these parents, who sought the female element far and wide with- 
out success, whereupon he formed a figure of earth on the mons 
veneris of the Earth Mother. He then procured from the Supreme 
Being the soul, the blood and the breath of life by which the lifeless 
form was vivified, and the first sign of life given by that form was 
a sneeze hence the well known expression of “Tihe Mauri Ora’ 
(sneeze, living soul), as heard among the Maori folk of this day. 

Thus came into being Hine-Ahu-One, the Earth-formed Maid, 
who was taken to wife by Tane. She was the first woman, and the 
mother of mankind ; from this twain are descended the whole of the 
brown skinned folk who dwell in the countless lands of the Many 
Isled Sea. A further inquiry into Maori myth will show that Tane 

was essentially the fertilizer, he who fertilizes the Earth Mother, 
the origin or tutelary deity of forests, and the power that brought 
light into the world; in brief, Tane is the Sun. 

Here we have the singular fact of a whole race firmly believing 
itself to be descended from the primal parents, Heaven and Earth, 
through the sun, and it is the belief of the writer that this fact 
has had a very important bearing on the history and achievements 
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of the Polynesian people. This last subject lies outside the scope 
of this paper, but enough has been said to give a good reason why 
the Polynesian should so highly prize his racial lineage. and why 
he was so extremely careful to preserve his genealogical records. 
The earlier parts of such genealogies, containing the names of 
supernatural beings and heroes, are viewed as being extremely 
Tapu, and not to be lightly mentioned, so much so indeed that we 
know they were recited by Maori priests on certain occasions as a 
part of a religious ritual. Two of such occasions were the mar- 
riage of a man and woman of rank, and cases of difficult parturi- 
tion. 

Probably no greater misfortune could afflict a Maori than to 
lose knowledge of his lineage, though it must be added that it 
would scarcely be possible for him to do so, inasmuch as he could 
obtain it from others, even from adepts of another tribe. The 
expression dho Ngaro occasionally heard is applied to the extinc- 
tion of a family. The term Aho, a string or cord, is also used to 
denote a line of descent. Ngaro means “lost.” The word Kawai 
used to express lineage, also denotes the shoot of a creeping plant, 
the tentacles of an octopus, etc. Tahuhu denotes the ridgepole of 
a house, also a line of ancestry. 

It seems highly probable that the only situations in which Poly- 
nesians have lost knowledge of their genealogies were such as 
crushing disasters afflicting a small isolated community having no 
communication with other isles. 

The Maori was an enthusiastic upholder of the laws of primo- 
geniture, and descent through the eldest son was ever viewed as 
the most important. The Aho Aroki, or descent through the eldest 
sons of a high chieftain family was held in very high respect, and 
when such a man was also a priestly adept, his standing and in- 
fluence in the tribe were very great. 

In regard to the conservation of genealogical records, there are 
two phases of the process to be considered and explained. In the 
first place every man of a Maori tribe knew his own lineage, could 
recite his descent from a tribal ancestor of the last migration from 
Polynesia to New Zealand about twenty generations ago, and 
would very likely know his ancestral connection with other tribes, 
but such a man was not looked upon as an adept, a genealogical 
expert. He would trace his descent from much more remote 
ancestors, and even possibly from the gods of mythical eyes, but 
this early part of his lineage was often inexact, and would not be 
confirmed by an expert. For instance, the god Tane has many 
names, each illustrating a phase of his manifestations or energies, 
and these are often given as names of separate individuals in gene- 
alogies, a course condemned by higher authorities. The names of 
periods, or ages, or conditions that preceded the Sky Parent and 
Earth Mother are also so given by some, but condemned by adepts. 

The true genealogical experts were men who, in their youth, 
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had been selected as students to be taught in the sacred school of 
learning. For this purpose were selected youths of good family, 
i. e., of the chieftain class, who possessed good memories. This 
most necessary qualification was ascertained by assembling these 
youths together, when one adept would recite to them some lengthy 
tradition, a popular story or folk lore tale, such as the story of 
Mawi, the Hero. This story the young folk had to memorize from 
one recital, and those among them who were able to do so, and to 
repeat such story correctly in detail, were selected as pupils to be 
taught the oral traditions of the tribe, including the origin of man, 
cosmological myths, tribal history and genealogical lore. The curi- 
ous and interesting formalities and ritual connected with such 
teaching is too big a subject to be here described, but it should 
be made clear that the imparting of what were deemed the more 
important subjects, anthropogeny, cosmogony, ritual formulae, old 
time genealogies, etc., was a highly serious task and extremely 
Tapu. The numerous restrictions, prohibitions, and ritual perfor- 
mances connected with the acquisition of such knowledge throw 
much light on the mentality and religion of this most interesting 
people. 

One subject on which the adept teachers of such scholars laid 
considerable stress was the line of demarcation between popular 
folk lore tales and what was held to be correct and orthodox tradi- 
tional history. Thus certain traditionary tales, etc., bore two 
aspects, the popular version known to all persons, and the correct 
or orthodox version known only to the trained adepts who had 
passed through the school of learning. Thus we have discovered 
of late years that certain stories held by us to be merely myths or 
folk tales, are really, as taught to the initiated few, records of 
bona fide ancestors and their doings. Such traditions have, as 
preserved by the bulk of the people, become encrusted with myth- 
ical and impossible features, which rendered them of greater in- 
terest to the ordinary person. As already observed, this peculi- 
arity, extended to the more ancient portions of tribal genealogies, 
the trained adepts were the preservers of what was deemed the 
correct versions of ancient lineage. Such persons only were able 
to give details of far back generations, such as marriages of remote 
ancestors. The average commoner could not supply such details 
for more than about ten to twenty generations. The very greatest 
care was taken to render the transmission of all genealogical and 
other important matter absolutely accurate. Should an adept make 
a mistake in his recital of a genealogy or religious formula, such 
an occurrence was looked upon as a most serious misfortune, and 
not infrequently caused the death of the hapless adept. In its 
mildest aspect it was extremely unlucky to commit such an error, 
for the gods of the Maori would punish the offender. 

It must not be supposed that trained priestly adepts who had 
passed through the Tapu school of learning were in the habit of 
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airing their knowledge, or imparting it to all and sundry. They 
were extremely conservative and reticent. They heard the people 
reciting the fireside stories, popularized and erroneous forms of his- 
torical traditions, also incorrect accounts of the origin of man, but 
made no sign and no attempt to correct them. Such things were 
good enough for commoners, and if the latter became possessed of 
Tapu branches of knowledge, then most assuredly would the tribe 
be in peril. The more ancient portions of genealogies, as also little 
known lines of descent, were not discussed or recited in public 
unless the audience was composed of a cohesive, homogeneous 
people, such as a village community, and even under such condi- 
tions these occurrences were rare. Should members of another 
tribe chance to be present, adepts were doubly reticent. In many 
cases a line of decent “was strung on a single line,” i. e., the name 
of the wife or husband was not given. No person is more con- 
servative of prized knowledge than the Maori. 

We have seen that every male member of a tribe would know 
his own line of descent from a given point, usually from an an- 
cestor who came to New Zealand from the isles of Eastern Poly- 
nesia in one of the many vessels that arrived here from those parts 
during a period of from eighteen to thirty generations ago. He 
would also be conversant with his connection with other sub- 
tribes and tribes, for, owing to intermarriages, he would be a 
member of several such communities. In every clan there would 
also be several men who might be termed second rate adepts, men 
who had not passed through the school of learning, but who were 
interested in the tribal lineage and had managed to collect a con- 
siderable amount of information on the subject. In such studies 
the astonishing powers of memory possessed by the Maori stood 
him in good stead, for he had no system of written language or 
mnemonics to assist him in preserving tribal records: he depended 
upon memory alone, and his memory assurely did him yeoman 
service. 

As an illustration of this type of genealogists I may mention 
my worthy old friend Tamarau of the Tuhoe tribe. When a gov- . 
ernment commission was inquiring into the ownership of certain 
blocks of land, this old man gave in court the descent of his sub- 
tribe from an ancestor who flourished some twenty-one genera- 
tions ago. The recital of this matter, with sundry explanations of 
inter-marriages with other communities, occupied three days, and 
the descent of every living member of the clan was clearly shown. 
This task involved the remembrance and recital of 1,288 names of 
persons in order to bring the various branches from the main line 
down, not to every living member of the clan, but to the oldest 
living member of each family, etc., of the clan, often a grand- 
parent, occasionally a great grandparent. The recital of the names 
of all the living members of each family was a distinct performance 
that was carried out later. Now the whole of the above informa- 
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tion, the vast number of personal names, given in their proper 
order, had been memorized by the reciter in his younger days and 
remembered when he was 70 years of age. Moreover this was but 
a portion of his acquired mass of knowledge of the subject; he 
could trace descent from many other ancestors, and give the line- 
age of other clans or sub-tribes. Apart from this subject his mind 
was equally well stored in respect to other branches of knowledge, 
such as tribal history, myths, folk lore, songs, etc. On one occasion 
the writer spent three days with him, and spent the three days 
and evenings in taking down in shorthand a mass of traditional 
history, etc., from his dictation. The old fellow never flagged and 
was never apparently at fault. When leaving he informed me that 
we had but commenced the task. 

Another interesting experience that befell the writer was when, 
in 1896, an old native recited to him from memory no less than 
406 songs. In neither case was any graphic system relied upon, 
the memory alone was the conserving power, the amazing memory: 
of the Polynesian that has preserved such vast stories of tradi- 
tional lore. 

In Table No. 1 is given the descent of Tamaru from Hape, as 
taken from the genealogy of his sub-tribe mentioned above. To 
copy out the whole table, with its many branches, would be no 
light task, and would appall the reader. 

Indsmuch as tribal genealogies formed the only system of 
chronology known to, and utilized by, the Maori, it follows that 
such a fact imparted to them additional value in the estimation of 
the natives. It is also this fact that renders these tables interesting 
to Europeans. When we hear the traditions of the adventures of 
Hape and other old sea wanderers who laid down the water roads 
over great areas of the Pacific Ocean, and breaking through the 
hanging sky reached this lone land, we can, by scanning the lines 
of descent from them, locate with some approach to precision the 
century in which they lived. As the lines from Hape range from 
21 to 24 generations, we take the mean of 22% as an indication of 
the time in which he flourished. Some writers have placed the 
Maori generation at 30 years, others at 20, but the experts of the 
Polynesian Society have adopted 25 years as the unit. 

It appears to be a somewhat common belief among anthropol- 
ogists that eponymic ancestors appearing in the genealogies of un- 
cultured races are fictitious, mythical personages who: never 
existed. This is not the case with the Maori folk of New Zealand. 
Here most of the tribes are named after an ancestor from whom 
every member of the tribe can trace his descent. Even in cases 
where a tribe or sub-tribe is not named, still it has a common an- 
cestor. For instance, Table No. 1 shows a line of descent from 
Hape, but the tribe. i e., his descendants, is known as Te Hapu- 
Oneone. This line also illustrates the origin of a sub-tribe known 
as Ngai-Te-Kapo, whose members are the descendants of No. 9 in 
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the table, their eponymous ancestor. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that every member of a Maori tribe is descended from a 
common ancestor, the founder of that tribe. Adoption does not 
make a person a true member of a Maori tribe, it gives him no 
claim to the lands of that tribe. Should he marry a member of 
the tribe, however, his children have full rights therein, although 
he might be only a slave. The marrying a free woman would, in 
such a case, release his children from bondage. 

When the lands of the Tuhoe tribe were being put through the 
Land Court, the writer made out a complete genealogical tree, 
showing the descent of every living member of the tribe, about 800, 
from the common eponymic ancestor Tuhoe-Potikt, who flourished 
some twelve or fourteen generations ago. The table contained 
thousands of names and the compilation thereof was no light task. 

In Table No. 2 we have one Turanga-pikitoi in the first position. 
This is the eponymic ancestor of Ngat-Turanga, a clan of many 
members usually known by other clan names, such as Tuhoe. 
Turanga was a chief of the people usually referred to as the 
aborigines of New Zealand, but who really represented a mixture 
of the earlier immigrants from Eastern Polynesia and the original 
inhabitants of these isles, an inferior people in physique and culture 
of whom we know but little. Turanga was a descendant of Toi, 
leader of the first band of Polynesians that settled in New Zealand 
nearly thirty generations ago. His great-great-grandson married 
Wairaka, daughter of Toroa, chief of a vessel named Matatua that 
reached these shores from Eastern Polynesia. Some lines from 
Toroa are longer than those given in the table. Here we note an 
intermarriage soon after the arrival of the immigrants, for Wair- 
aka came with her father, as also did his sister Muriwai, an ances- 
tress of the Whakatohea tribe. Tuhoe-potiki, grandson of Wair- 
aka, is the eponymic ancestor of Ngai-Tuhoe, by which tribal 
name the Ngai-Turanga folk are now generally known. The 
sister of Tuhoe married into the Arawa tribe, where her descend- 
ants are still living. Their claim to Tuhoe tribal lands has become 
“cold,” as the Maori puts it. 

In this table it must be borne in mind that, owing to inter- 
marriages, all members of the later generations claim other tribal 
or hapu (sub-tribe) names. Thus a man might belong to four or 
five sub-tribes of his tribe, and he would probably reside with all 
of them in rotation, so that he might retain his standing in the 
community and keep his local claim ‘warm.’ 

In regard to the remote ancestor, Toi, above mentioned, it is 
prakaple that every Maori in these isles can claim descent from 
him. 

The Maori folk have preserved more interest in their genealogies 
than in any other branch of their ancient lore, simply because by 
means of them do they make good their claims in our Native Land 
Courts. The modern Maori is not above inventing a line of descent 
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from some desirable ancestor in such cases, and only a long and 
close study of the subject will enable one to detect stich forgeries. 

In some cases natives have given up memorizing the many lines 
of descent and intermarriages, relying on written language to pre- 
serve such data. Occasionally such practices put them in a serious 
quandary. Some time ago the writer was visited by two members 
of a tribe among which he had resided for fifteen years. This was 
a deputation sent down to copy from my note books certain lines 
of descent needed as evidence in a Native Land Court. Written 
copies had been lost and destroyed, the old men of knowledge were 
all dead, hence this application to a member of an alien race ; surely 
a novel and significant position for Maori folk. 

Again, a few months since, the writer received a letter from a 
somewhat famed genealogist of the East Coast, asking for the 
name of the wife of a gentleman who flourished twenty-four gen- 
erations ago. On receipt of the name he wrote a letter expressing 
gratitude for the favor, and remarking that the sun had risen above 
a gloomy horizon. 

The “ways that are dark and tricks that are vain” of some of 
these gentry in preferring claims in a Land Court are often pass- 
ing strange. When engaged in making out lists of persons en- 
titled, or alleged to be entitled, to shares in certain lands, I have 
known natives to assign sex and name to a child yet unborn. When 
the pre-natal claimant finally appeared in this world, and of the 
wrong sex, some excuse would readily be found for such error in 
the lists. 

Table No. 3 gives a line from Ira-kai-putahi, eponymous an- 
cestor of the Ngati-Ira tribe, who came hither from Eastern Poly- 
nesia and whose descendants formerly held the Wellington district 
as their tribal lands. This folk once occupied lands near East 
Cape and have had a stormy career. 

The tables given might be extended to a prodigious extent, but 
this would but weary readers. Some rolls made out are 15 to 25 
feet in length. 

Although a line of descent through the eldest son was held to 
be the most important, yet that through the eldest daughter was 
also highly esteemed. The Aho Tamawahine or female line of 
descent in the higher class families carried considerable weight 
and commanded the respect of the community. 


AMANIBIL AS, ile 


1. Hape (An immigrant 

from Polynesia). 

Rawaho 

Hapai-ariki 

Negariki 

Ariki-kare 

Tirama-roa 

Te Whakatangata 
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Tama-a-mutu 
Whetu-roa 

9. Te Kapo-o-te-rangi 
Tahatu-o-te-ao 
Tawhiwhi 
Marie 
Mahuru 
Korokai-whenua 
duitongaae 
Te Ata-pare 
Kumara 

18. Tamarau 
Te Reinga 
Heriata 

21. Hine-ki-runga 

an infant’ in 1897) 


APNE, 74, 


Showing the descent of some of the principal families of the Tuhoe 
tribe from the eponymic ancestor, also showing the connection of the 
Polynesian immigrants with the aborigines of U. S. 


Taranga-pikitoi 
Mukutere 
Huepu 
Toroa 
Rangi-ki-tua= 
Wairaka 
Tamatea 
Tuhoe-potiki 
Mura-Kareke 
Mura-anini 
Mura-hioi 
Takahi 
Hine-wai 
Te Arohana 
Huki-poto 
Takahi 
Te Umu-ariki 
Te Whenua-nui. 1. 
Te Whenua-nui. 2. 
Sil B22 
Te Umu-tirirau 
Hine-atu 
Taurua 
Te Hokotahi 
Hao 
Te Whare-kotua 
Te Are 
Te Whanoke 
Te Piki-o-rehua 
Kiore 
Waitangi 
Tangohau 
hemkatrap ams 
Mihaere 
Te Tho 
Sie 
Tama-pokai 
Te Whana-peke 
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Tama-ona 
Whare-mutu 
Kura-iri-hau 
Te Umu-ariki 
Te Mamaka 
Maringi 
Tuhua 
Turoa 
Kawa 

Ss le 

Matiu 
‘Tiakiwai 
Turei 
Miriama 
Kai-manako 
Taumutu 
married 
Takahi 

Col. 

1 


Maru-tarapeke 
Hika-tutonu 
Wai-mania 
Tara-kahikatea 
Maraki 

Te Whiu 

Te Atamea 
Harehare 
Koka-mutu 
Tama-hore 
Pahi 

Patu 

Numia 

Hine 

Te Ra-mahaki 
Maori 

New Zealand. 


ADANIBHESS, 
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Shows descent of Wai-rarapa families from Ira, an immigrant from 


Polynesia by the vessel known as Horouta. 
Negati-Ira tribe. 


Negati-Ira tribe. 

Ira 

Hine-kaui-rangi 
Koka-te-rangi 
Paheke 

Urutira 
Mapuna-a-rangi 
Kahukura-paro 
Kahukura-mamangu 
Pakariki 
Tane-ka-tohia 
Uenga-ariki 
Kahukura-te-aranga 
Paka-huanga-rau 
Pou-tatua 
Mahere-tu-ki-te-rangi 
Rere-kiokio 

Te Wha-kumu 


Ira is the eponymic of the 
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Zip 


PUSS 


10. 


il}, 


20. 


20: 


28. 
30. 
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Tahi-a-rangi 
Hine-motuhia 

Te Ahi-a te-momo 
Nuku-tamaroro 
Karo-taha 
Whatu-rangi 

Te Rangi-takaiwaho 
Te Manihera 
Maangi 

Maota 

Waikawa (Living 1911) 
Maori 

New Zealand. 


TABLE 4. 
Shows descent of Waikawa from Toi. 


Toi 

Rongoueroa 
Whatonga 

Tara 
Tiwhana-a-rangi 
Hine-one 

Tahu 

Te Rangi-tu-pewa 
Te Rangi-tu-maroro 
Tuku-po 

Turia 

Hine-akau 
Rangi-i-hiia 
Hapai-te-rangi 
Te Rangi-tuatahi 
Ira-karaka 
Kura-whango 
Pouri 
Matua-te-rangi 
Hine-i-tukia 
Whakairi-te-rangi 
Tu-awhio 
Tama-i-iwaha 
Te Huinga 

Te Whakararo 
Raurangi 
Taketake 

Te Ngaere 

Te Manihera 
Naomi 

Maota 

Waikawa 

Maori 

New Zealand 
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THE GENEALOGY AND FAMILY NAME ORIGINS OF 
THE CHINESE RACE. 


By Kianc SHao CHUAN Kanc-Hu, oF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Transcribed by Henry Byron Phillips.) 


Nore.—In the spelling of the proper names occurring in this paper, 
the letters B. D. Q. V. X and Z are not used. The apostrophe is used 
with Ch, K. P and T to indicate a harder or more strongly aspirated 
sound, as follows: 


Ch is pronounced jih P is pronounced b 
Ch’ is pronounced gh P’ is pronounced p 
K_ is pronounced g T is pronounced d 
K’ is pronounced k T’ is pronounced t 


To the Officers and Members of the International Congress of 
Genealogy. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Having been honored by an invitation from your Committee of 
Organization to represent the ancient country of China by some 
remarks appropriate to this occasion, I take pleasure in outlining 
something of the methods whereby family names have been cre- 
ated and used in the Empire of China beginning about 2,800 
years before the Christian era, and the system whereby those names 
have been preserved, the successive generations tabulated, and 
reverance for our ancestors transmitted through all these ages; in 
short, something of the genealogy of our people. 

Genealogy among the ancient Chinese is a study intertwined 
with the whole of their social life, and an element in their law of 
property similar to the conditions existing in ancient Wales, where 
every family was represented by its Elder; and these Elders from 
every family or clan were delegated to the National Council. 

Since the time of the Emperor Fu-Hi, or Fushi (B. C. 2852 
years), all Chinese were required to have a family, or surname; 
the purpose being to distinguish the families and regulate the mar- 
riage relation. This emperor decreed there should be no mar- 
riages between persons of the same family name. 

From the time of the Emperor Fushi until the Chou dynasty 
(B. C. 1122 years), two classes of family names were in use, the 
first called Shih, being an hereditary title given by and held at 
the pleasure of the emperor, king or lord. This class of name was 
used by men only. The other class was called Shing, to designate 
the old custom of giving a name at birth; this second class was 
used by both men and women. The lower classes not dignified as 
families were called Ming. 

After the time of the Chou dynasty the classes Shih and Shing 
were all called Shing, and the very wonderful thing is that, 
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when we address a woman and do not know her name, we say 
“Shing what a Shih” as a title. 

There are in evidence not less than eighteen sources from which 
these family names are derived. They may be briefly enumerated 
with examples. 

1. Adopting a dynasty designation, as Tang, Yu, Shia, etc. 

2. Taking the name of a feudal territory or division, such as 
Kiang, Whang, Chin, Gin, etc. 

3. Using the name of a political district similar to the county 
subdivision in a State of the United States, such as Hong, Chei, 
Fan, Lin, etc. 

4. From the name of a town, such as Yin, Su, Mou, Shan, 
uc, 

5. From rural hamlets, called Shiang, such as Pai, Lu, Pang, 
Vien fete: 

6. From cross roads or way stations, called T’ing, such as 
Mi, Tsai, etc. 

7. From suburbs of direction, north, east, west, etc., such as 
Tong-Shiang, Hsi-Men, Nang-Yeh, Pei Kuo, etc. 

8. Adopting the “Ming” (name) of some historical personage 
of the empire, as for example Fu, Yu, Tang, Chin, etc. 

9. The use of a man’s “social name,” called Tsu hereinafter 
mentioned, for a family name, such as K’ung, Fang, K’ung, Tong; 
all formerly social names. 

10. A custom called “Ts’u,” that is, adopting appellatives 
applied to relatives, as old brother, young sister, etc. Exampled 
by Mung, i. e., first brother; Chi, i. e., last brother; Tsu, i. e., 
grandfather; Mi, i. e., grandfather-in-law. 

11. From names of tribes and clans, called Tsu. Such as 
Ching, Tso, So, Chang. 

12. From names of officials, called Kuan, i. e., officer. Such as 
Shih, a historian; Chi, a librarian; Kou, a policeman; Shuai, a 
general ; Ssu-Tu, a civic official. 

13. From “Chueh,” i. e., titles. As Whang (emperor) ; Wang 
(king) ; Ba (grand duke) ; Hou (duke). 

14. From occupations, called “Chi”; exampled by Wu, i. e., a 
magician; Tu, i. e., a butcher; Tau, i. e., a potter; Chiang, i. e., a 
builder, etc. 

15. Names of objects, called “Shih” names. As for example, 
Chu, a carriage; Kuan, a hat; Pu, grass; Fu, a flower. 

16. Adoption of the appellatives given to rulers after their 
death. In this connection it may be observed that the custom 
prevails that the real names of rulers shall never be used after their 
death, and to each one is assigned a descriptive name to be there- 
after used on all occasions when they shall be referred to. These 
“post mortem” names are designated “Shih” names, and as exam- 
ples are given: Wen, i e., The Good: Wu, i. e., the Military 
Leader ; Chuang, i. e., the Polite One; Min, i. e., the Kindly One. 
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17. Adding a diminutive to the parent name, a custom called 
“Shi.” Exampled by: Wong-Tsu, i. e., king’s son; Kung-Sun, 
oes grandson of a duke; Yuan-Po, i. e., first son of Yuan ; Shen- 
Shu, i. e., third son of Shen. 

18. Names of contempt, derision and approbrium, applied to an 
evil doer by the ruler, called “Eh” names. Such as, Fu, i. e., poison 
snake ; Mang, i. e., rebel; Ching, i. e., branded felon; Shiao, i. e., 
an owl. With the Chinese the owl is considered a bird of evil 
omen, one that will eat his own parents. 

From the above illustrations it will be known that the Chinese 
family names have been derived in many different ways, and you 
will have observed that the same name has more than one origin. 

As for example the names of the Ho, Lin, Pao, and Kuo families 
have each three different origins. 

The Wang and Kao families draw from four different sources. 
The Liou, Yuan, may be derived from any of.five different sources, 
while the Yang and Lu family names may be referred to as many 
as six separate beginnings. 

On the other hand you will have observed that in a few in- 
stances we have a different name from the same origin. For 
example, the family names of Ching and Li are from the same 
source, as are also the Yuin and Yang families. 

The rule in Chinese writing is that family names shall consist 
of one character only ; this rule, like most rules has various excep- 
tions which I shall here briefly endeavor to point out. The two 
character surnames are called “Fu Shing’ names. When Emperor 
Fushi promulgated his decree that family names must be used 
almost all families adopted a single character or syllable name; as 
time went on, however, hyphenated or double character names 
became more numerous, many being introduced by persons from 
foreign nations, but in recent years the custom of having a multi- 
character name has been very largely discontinued. Foreigners 
entering the country adopt two methods in selecting their Chinese 
family names, either they use characters not before used for family 
names, or adopt an existing family name. 

Before the time of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960), foreigners 
were designated either “Tai Pei” or “Kwan Hsi.” The former 
meaning those from the northern regions, and the latter those from 
the west. The Empire at that time being bounded on the east and 
south by the salt seas, no record is known of strangers coming 
from these directions. They were further divided into divisions 
according to their racial characteristics and may broadly be as- 
signed as follows: 

First, the original inhabitants of the country called Miao; the 
Chi ’Tan, Tartars; Hsung Nu, Hungarians; Shen Pei, Koreans; 
T’o Chueh, Turks ; Huei Ho, Mahometans; Sha To, Persians; T’u 
Fan, Thibeteans; the Ch’ih, Ch’ieh and Ch’iang that cannot be 
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definitely assigned. This gives a group of names of foreign. 
derivation. 

After the Sung Dynasty came the Lao, a northern race, 
formerly Chi Tan; the Chin, or early inhabitants of Man- 
churia; the Yuan, or Mongolians; the Hsi Hsia, or Westerners, 
also several tribes called Tang, Shiang, etc., adding more family 
names of foreign derivation, as all the races and tribes from time 
to time entered the territory of China and conquered portions of 
it and settled upon themselves and their descendants the class of 
above described names. 

After the Ming Dynasty came the Manchu or Ching Dynasty 
(A. D. 1627). These Manchu tribes were divided into eight 
“Flags” or sections, each section or Flag having names identical 
with surnames of men, these Flag surnames being called “Chi’ 
Shing” or Flag Surnames. When these names were translated to 
Chinese characters, they were very long, and all the characters 
were finally dropped but the first only, and this first character or 
given name, is now used for their family name. This explains 
why the common people who do not know this say father and son 
have different family names, which is said by them in ignorance 
of the true reason. 

Some of the more celebrated foreigners who took family names 
in the Empire of China may be mentioned. 

Marco Polo, who took the name of Ma, and during the Ming 
Dynasty (beginning A. D, 1355), and later these foreigners, all 
from the West and of Aryan descent. 

Matteo Ricci, called Li Ma Tou, took the family name Li; Ja- 
cobus Pantoja, called Pang Ti Wo, took the family name Pang ; 
Sebastian de Vries, called Hsung San Pa, took the family name 
Hsung ; Nicolaus Lombardi, called Lung Wha Min, took the fam- 
ily name Lung; John Adam Schaal, called Tang Juo Wang, took 
the family name Tang; Ferdinand Verliest, called Nan Huai Jen, 
took the family name Nan; Jules Aloui, called Si Ju Lue, took the 
family name Si, in all cases dropping all but one character. Thus 
it will be observed that by reason of these contracted forms many 
foreign names that have been introduced into the Chinese family 
system have become obscured and their origin lost to sight. 

There have been many changes of the family name during the 
centuries covering a period of nearly 5000 years since the system 
was first inaugurated, for various reasons. I may specify a dozen 
or more of the more important of them, with illustrations. 

The first and most important is that of Imperial Edict for cause, 
either for merit or demerit, as well as honorary names bestowed 
upon distinguished foreigners as a mark of respect or honor. 
The name of merit bestowed upon statesmen or councilors being 
the name of the ruler who gave it, as in the Han Dynasty, the 
ruler, Liu, gave his name for a family name; in the Tang 
Dynasty, the ruler, Li, gave his name to a family as a reward of 
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merit, and in the Ming Dynasty, the ruler, Chu, did likewise. In 
the case of distinguished foreigners, the ruler bestowed a com- 
pound name; that of himself coupled with their own name as 
interpreted in Chinese. 

The name of demerit was used in changing the names of crim- 
inals and rulers of conquered kingdoms or countries; as in the 
Han Dynasty, by Imperial Decree, the name “Ying” was changed 
to “Ching,” the latter meaning a branded criminal. The name 
of a conquered ruler, “Sun,” was thus changed to “Li,” meaning 
a bad devil. 

A second reason for change is that no one is allowed to speak 
or write the given name of the ruler for the time being; should a 
family bear the same name as the given name of him who has 
become the ruler over them, then the family name must be 
changed. As for example, Chi changed to Shi, having nearly the 
same sound. 

Chuang changed to Yen, same meaning but different character. 

Shih changed to Shai, characters very alike but meaning differ- 
ent. 

A third reason for change is stated to be to escape from an 
enemy ; just what this ostrich-like proceeding of covering the head 
and leaving the body exposed was to accomplish does not now 
appear, but it was attempted something in the following manner, 
as Tuan-Mu changed to Mu by dropping the first character, Wu 
changed to Wu, the second “wu” represented by a different char- 
acter. Niu changed to Lao, both characters having the same 
meaning. 

A fourth reason was to simplify the construction of the char- 
acter, or as Europeans would say, to simplify the spelling of the 
word, as Wau to a second form of Wau of simpler strokes, and the 
same of the characters “Shin,” “Sui,” “Chang,” etc., this feature 
being hard to translate, but may be paralleled in the English 
tongue by reducing the word Roxborough to Roxboro and the 
like. 

Another reason was to simplify the word by changing Lu-Pu 
to Lu, or from two characters to one character; Chung-Li to 
Chung by dropping the second character, and Ssu-Kow to Kow 
by dropping the first character. A 

Again a change is made by adding an additional character 
or characters for the purpose of showing lines of descent, as 
for example: 

Chi changed to Chi-Sun, the latter meaning the grandson of 
Chi. Ko changed to Chu-Ko, a designation taken by all sons of 
Ko, except the first son only, who carries the original family name 
of Ko. 

Other reasons of change are errors or mistakes in the form of 
characters or sounds; concrete examples of these changes may 
hardly be translated. ; 

Certain changes have been made by foreigners in the Chinese 
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equivalents of their own native names, as has been alluded to 
above, some further examples may here be recorded, as: 

Tapa, Ho-Ku, to Yuan; Shi Yun, Yu Lien to Yun; Tu Ku Hun 
‘to Tu; Po To Lo to Pan; Shi Lou to Kao, the first (Shi Lou) 
meaning in Chinese characters, “this is a story of a building,” 
the second (Kao) meaning “high.” 

Yet another change is brought about when a child is adopted 
from another family or “clan”; the child assumes the family 
name of the person adopting him. This rule is modified in the 
case where sons of sisters, daughters or female relatives are 
adopted; then the son’s family name becomes a compound one, 
combining his own family name with that of the person who 
adopted him, as for example: Chang-Lo, when a son of the Lo 
family went to the Chang family, and Hsu-Teng, when a son of 
the Teng family, went to the Hsu family. 

Another reason for a change is dissatisfaction with the family 
name, by reason of its meaning, or otherwise, as for example: 
Ai changed to Chung; “Ai” meaning melancholy, while “Chung” 
means heart, the characters being very much alike. 

Names have been changed for purposes of deception, a notable 
instance of this when one Liu Chih Yuan took the name of a 
ruler, Liu, and one Shih Ching Tang took the name of a ruler, 
Shih, for the purpose of rebellion and an endeavor to conquer the 
country; in this they succeeded and divided the country between 
themselves. It may be remarked that moral delinquency does not 
permanently prosper, and their conquest was not a lasting one. 

There were also certain compound family names originated 
during the Han Dynasty (beginning B. C. 201); at that time 
the Empire was divided into ninety districts or “Chun” and in 
many cases the name of the “Chun” or district, was added to 
the family name of hte principal families residing therein. 

The treatises on Genealogy and Family History of the Chinese 
are very many and important works; the more important are 
not, however, of the “popular” kind, being only known to special- 
ists or the higher and more advanced in literature. Some of the 
more notable are: 

First and the oldest work that has been preserved, called “Shih 
Pun,” or “Book of Origins,” in two volumes, composed by Liu 
Shiang, covering a period of about 2000 years previous to the 
Han Dynasty (201 B. C.) ; not all of this has been preserved. 

Another is the “Shin Yuan” or “Surname Symposium,” in ten 
volumes, written by Ho Ch’eng T’ien, during the Tang Dynasty. 
Ancther entitled “Yuan Ho Shing Tsuan,” or a “Collection of 
Family Names,” in eleven volumes, compiled by Lin Pau in the 
year Yuan Ho, also of the time of the Tang Dynasty. 

The most stupendous work of this character is, however, the 
“Wan Shin T’ung P’u,” or the “Stem Charts of 10,000 Families,” 
in 150 volumes, the work of Lin Ti Chih, of the Ming Dynasty. 
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Besides these, there is the “Shing Shih Chi Chiu Pien,” or the 
book of “Family Names in Rhyme,” in which the names of 
families are introduced and arranged in poetical form. This is 
ine of Wang Ying Ling of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279 

And last but not least in merit is an encyclopedia called “Shu 
Wen Shien Tung Kau,” in which are to be found listed about 
3038 single or one-character family names, and about 1619 two, or 
more, character family names. Of the 4657 names therein ap- 
pearing, perhaps not more than 10 per cent now survive. 

In addition to the above noble records of antiquity of the 
Chinese people, there may be mentioned two common, or as may 
be said in the modern English vernacular, “Popular” works on 
genealogy and family names. One is entitled the “Pai Chia 
Shing,” the book of “Simple Rhyming 100 Family names ;’ its 
author is unknown but it was written during the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279 A. D.). The other is the “Shang Yeu Lu,” or “Bio- 
graphy of Famous Men,” by Liau Yung Shien of the Ming 
Dynasty. 

I might say at this point that many obscure families desiring 
to appear to have sprung from one of the family lines that may 
be found in any of the above works, have discarded their own 
family name and adopted one found in the record, making it 
sometimes difficult now in this twentieth century to trace truth- 
fully some present day families. In this respect, however, fam- 
ilies of other countries are alike guilty. 


SYSTEM OF FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Besides the genealogical works named above, every family 
has its own genealogical record, or “Generation Book,” giving 
the origin of the family, its collateral lines, names, and ages of 
the females, registers of marriages, births and deaths, also in- 
cluding a business history of the men. This book is called the 
“Chia Pu,” or “Family Table Book,” and every thirty to fifty 
years it is continued down to date and a new copy made. 

An organization, or Board of Editors is maintained to write, 
edit and preserve this important family record. Such organi- 
zation is called the “Tsu Tang,” or “Hall for Worship of An- 
cestors.” This is maintained by aid of funds assessed and col- 
lected from all members of the family or clan. The Board elects 
one of their number as chairman, who must have three par- 
ticular qualifications; he must be of old age, he must be of the 
oldest living generation, and he must be of good character. This 
office at the head of the family or clan is of life tenure. An- 
other member seated in the Board by virtue of birth is the oldest 
son of direct descent of the family or clan. 

When the time arrives to edit and bring this “Family Table 
Book,” or genealogy, down to date, the chairman gives notice 
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to all members of the family or clan, and to all sub, or inferior 
associations within the clan, of the time and place of such con- 
templated action, every branch or sub association must send 
representatives to assist in the work. 

If a group or branch have removed to another part of the 
kingdom, they can demand to be allowed to withdraw from the 
general association, and are permitted to form a new association 
of their own, or they may join another organization already in 
existence in their neighborhood, provided they be of the same 
family name. 

Other functions of the “Tsu Tang” than that of preserving the 
history and genealogy of the family are: three times each year 
to worship and do reverence (a Lodge of Sorrow), to their 
ancestors within the hall or place of meeting. To judge and 
settle disputes arising in the family and between its members, 
which the Board must pass upon before going to the Magis- 
trate or public Court of Justice. To have charge of marriage 
and funeral ceremonies of its members. To establish scholarships 
and bestow prizes for superior scholarship on their young men. 
To aid and assist the orphans, the poor and distressed. In 
essentials this may be considered an ideal communistic society. 
There have arisen in the United States, and in particular in Cal- 
ifornia, certain organizations (copying their forms from these 
beneficiary societies), called “Tongs” or “Fighting Men So- 
cieties.” These “Tongs” are largely composed of Cantonese 
and men of Southern China, and must not be confounded with 
the “Tsu Tang” or family associations. 


Marks, SIGNATURES AND Ruprics. 


In the ancient times each Chinese family had a special “mark” 
or rubric; during the Tang Dynasty this custom was much in 
evidence, there being but very few who were obliged to use an 
“X.” This custom still prevails among the Japanese, and is 
there called “Wen” which is the equivalent to a “Coat of Arms,” 
or rubric. Since the Yuan Dynasty, the Chinese people prefer to 
sign their own names, but in peculiar forms, each family in a 
different way; this practice is called “Yuan Ya,” meaning Yuan 
Dynasty sign. 

At first each paper or document requiring a signature was 
signed by hand manual, but afterward the use of engraved 
copper seals became common. At the present time literary 
people continue to use the seals, but the common people do not 
use them. 

Every Chinese rightfully has three names: The first, called 
“Shing,” is the family, or clan name. The second, called ‘“Paj- 
Ming,” is the “Generation” name, and the third, called “Shih- 
Ming,” is the given name. The use of the first and third 
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_ are obvious, but the use of the second or generation name is 
peculiar to the Chinese system adopted about the time of the 
beginning of the Han Dynasty (201 B. C.). The Pai-Ming or 
generation name is used to indicate the number of the genera- 
tions from the beginning of the pedigree, as given in the records 
of the family association, to the person having the certain name, 
which is determined beforehand in the manner following: 

Each branch or sub-family of the general family association 
held a convention previous to entering the general association 
and composed and adopted a peculiar form of poem, or quatrain, 
consisting of either twenty or thirty characters, something easy 
to remember. This poem is constructed with much skill, it must 
be composed only of single, or simple, characters; the meaning 
expressed in choice phrase; the sounds to harmonize, all must be 
balanced in class and different in tones, and the tenth and twen- 
tieth and thirtieth must rhyme as the stanza is of two, four or 
six lines. At the beginning of a new cycle, when the poem for a 
family generation guide name is to be adopted, it is then a sub- 
- ject of competition and grave deliberation, which insures a 
production of great literary excellence, according to the gov- 
erning rules. 

The application is that the first generation shall all bear for a 
middle or “Pai-Ming” name the first character or word of this 
generation poem, all of the second generation shall have for a 
middle name (a very few exceptions will be pointed out later), 
the second character or word of this generation poem, and so on. 

This system makes the identification of the person by his names 
a simple matter. The first or Shing (family name), tells to what 
family or clan the person belongs. The second or Pai-Ming 
(generation name), indicates the number of generations in de- 
scent from the original stem, and at once declares that all those 
who bear it are cousins, even though many degrees removed; 
hence it is that the expressions so commonly heard from 
English-speaking Chinese, “he my cousin,” “he my uncle” are 
explained ; because while they may be entire strangers, yet the 
name at once proclaims the relationship. 

As an example of this system I trust I may be pardoned for 
presenting the poem for my own family name, that of the 


FAMILY KIANG. 


Yuan T’in Chin I You 

Chih Jih Chi Fung Ch’eng, 
Hung T’u Shao Shih Tse, 
P’i Shien Cheng Chia Sheng. 


These twenty characters or words provide the middle or Pai- 
Ming names for twenty generations. The translation is not 
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easy; the following is an attempt, which is rather a paraphrase, 
in an endeavor to preserve the meaning: 


“The noble men now in future coming, 
Will generation after generation improve ; 
Perpetuating the virtues of their ancestors, 
Adding lustre to the family name.” 


A literal translation of the characters is also added in order 
that “he who runs may read” and may perchance very much 
improve my attempt: 


Yuan—meaning chief, high class man, head man, 
T’in—meaning statesman, 

Chin—meaning from now, hereafter, 

I—meaning one, at once. 

You—meaning to have, to come, to produce. 


Chih—meaning then, when, 

Jih—meaning daily, periodically, by generation, 
Ch’i—meaning to open, to go forward, to expand, 
Fung—meaning to meet, to obtain, 
Ch’eng—meaning successful, success. 


Hung—meaning good, great, large, 
T’u—meaning actions, deeds, virtues, 
Shao—meaning succeed, acquire, perpetuate, 
Shih—meaning those gone before (generations), 
Tse—meaning prosperity. 


P’i—meaning enlarge, add to, 
Shien—meaning illuminate, brighten, brighter, 
Cheng—meaning diffuse, scatter, separate, 
Chia—meaning “family, clan, tribe, 
Sheng—meaning good name, better quality. 


The above is the present or current Pai-Ming poem of the 
Kiang family; of this current cycle I am the thirteenth gener- 
ation, and therefore have as a middle name, the appellation Shao. 
This name was prepared for me nearly 400 years ago, considering 
that an average generation is about thirty years. 

When a child is born the parents select a personal name, this 

name is registered, but should it afterwards be found that an- 
other person in the Family Association of the same generation 
as the child, has the name so selected, then the name must be 
changed, and the new name registered as before; it being the rule 
that no two or more persons of the same family and generation 
shall have the same given or personal name. This is a very wise 
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rule, as no doubt many genealogists working in the English 
language can appreciate, when they chance often upon a family 
with cousins from two to perhaps half a dozen bearing the 
same personal name, and the accompanying difficulty to prove 
which particular “John” or “Sarah” is intended. 

In addition to the family, or clan name, the Pai-Ming or 
generation name and the personal or given name bestowed by 
parents, every one is entitled to a “social name,” to be selected 
by himself after reaching maturity; this period of time would 
agree in America with the time of reaching “legal age.” 

This social name is in a sense an equivalent to a motto used 
in English or Continental Heraldry, but with the Chinese selected 
by the individual, rather than bestowed by popular agreement 
or for good deeds done. 

In writing, the family or clan name takes precedence, then 
the Pai-Ming or generation name, then the given or personal 
name, and lastly the social name. As an example—continuing 
with above illustrations, and being excused for the personal 
nature of these examples—at the proper time I selected as a 
“social name” the character “Kang-Hu,” meaning Kang (high), 
and Hu (literally tiger, but in the sense employed, independent, 
fearless). The full name being written, Kiang Shao Chuan 
Kang-Hu. It is a rule that children and grandchildren must 
not speak or write the registered names of their fathers or grand- 
fathers, it being considered unfilial and lacking in respect so to 
do. This rule also extends to the Emperor. It is, however, 
permissible to use one character, or the given name only. 

A few families place the given, or personal name in the middle 
and the Pai-Ming or generation name at the end. 

When the name is registered in the “Family Table Book” 
of the “Tsu Tang,” it becomes the official or guaranteed name 
and is called “Pu-Ming”; Pu meaning “generation book” and 
Ming meaning “name.” 

It should be noted here that the “social name’ is not so 
registered, and is not used in business or official matters. 


HEREDITARY TITLES. 


Some customs still exist that have been brought down from 
the ancient feudal system. That of primogeniture or hereditary 
descent is one; it is called “Ta-Tsung,” meaning hereditary 
line. The first son by the first wife is called ‘‘Po-Tsu,” if the 
first son is of the second or other wife, he is called “Mung-Tsu” ; 
all other sons by the first wife are called “Ya- Pett, - the other 
sons of other wives are called “Shu-Tsu.” The “Family Table 
Book” is always particular to set out these relationships and the 
exact lines of descent, in order that there may be no question 
as to the hereditary line of descent, which involves hereditary 


titles. 
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The emperors of the different dynasties have, for the most 
part, observed the rule of primogeniture, but in a few cases, 
the selection by the Emperor father has been other than his 
oldest son for his successor to the throne. This latter has been 
the practice of the Emperors of the Ching, or Manchu Dynasty. 
The descent of titles in those families that have hereditary 
titles is observed in a like manner. 

The feudal system of land holding is still observed among 
the Mongol families and the “Miao” or original inhabitants. 
These latter are now only found as a tribal unit in the Western 
frontiers of the Empire. 

With the Lamas in. Thibet, who have no wives or sons, the 
descent of title is arranged by the private selection of a suc- 
cessor ; after the succession is settled it is then publicly announced 
that the spirit of the dead Lama has entered the body of the 
newly selected person, and he henceforth is to be considered the 
true living Buddha. 

The family of Kung-Fu-Tsu (Confucius), have a special 
title called “Yen Sheng Kung,” equal to the title of Duke, 
which was created during the Han Dynasty (201 B. C.), and 
which is continued to the present day. The local residence of 
the present holder of this title, probably the most highly honored 
in the Kingdom, is in the Shang Tung Province. An enumer- 
ation of the Confucius family was made in the 18th century, 
and at that time something like 13,000 persons were found 
living who could prove descent from the sage and philosopher. 

Another special hereditary title is the one given to a man 
named “Chang Tao Ling,’ who elevated Taoism from a phil- 
osophy to a religion during the Han Dynasty. In the time of 
the Tang Dynasty (627 A. D.), his descendants were given 
a hereditary family title called “Tien Shih,” meaning “Heavenly 
Teacher.” 

These two families are 'the most noted in all China, these 
family titles have been continued through all the Dynasties, 
and through the line of the eldest son, to the present time. 

The Chinese philosopher Mencius, said, “The most undut- 
iful condition is to have no son.” That is why it is considered 
of the first importance to have a son for a successor, for the 
dual purpose of perpetuating the family and doing reverence to 
ancestors. 

In this view of conditions, which to the Chinese is virtually 
a tenet of their religion, the laws allow, even to the present 
time, a plurality of wives. When a man has no son by his first 
wife, he is permitted to take a second, or more, if necessary, 
in order that a son may not be denied him. Some men getting 
old, or perhaps not desiring to take a second wife, or who are 
too poor to support another and being without a son, proceed to 
select from the same generation, and in the same family, and 
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as near to his own line as may be, a second or later son of an- 
other man, adopt him as his heir and successor, the selection and 
adoption being duly registered in the “Family Table Book” or 
record of the family or clan. A first son must never be chosen, as 
that would deprive another branch of the family of its proper line 
of descent. The selected and adopted son then calls his own par- 
ents “Pun Shung Fu Me,” or birth parent, and his adopted par- 
ents “Chi Fu Mu,” or adopted parents. 


It is allowable if no issue of a male be available ,to adopt the 
son of a sister, the husband of a daughter or other near female 
relative. In this case the person adopted changes his family 
name; if a husband of a daughter, he takes the family name of 
his wife, which is a proceeding many times done in English 
descent of title and property, as I learn from their pedigree 
charts. Among the wealthy families of the Cantonese, the 
custom prevails even to the extent of adopting sons of other 
families, in order to have many sons to share their wealth by 
inheritance. 


When a man or woman joins the Buddhist order, they drop 
their names, and take a new name given them by their teachers, 
called “Sung” or “Shih,” meaning a son or daughter of Buddha, 
and become members of the Buddha family or clan, using the 
generation name of the Buddha system of genealogy or her- 
aldry, but in the generation book of the system the entries must 
be understood as showing no blood descent, which difference 
is important to remember when investigating the ancestry of 
a member of the order. 


The Taoists are of two kinds; one marry and the other do not. 
In either case they always retain their family names and records 
in the Family Table Book. 


Should a man become an anarchist or free lover or otherwise 
act in a manner to bring discredit upon his family or clan name, 
his family name is taken away from him by the “Tsu Tang” of 
his clan, his name erased from the Family Table Book, and he, 
a family outlaw, must use another name. 

In the genealogical tables of China, much attention is given 
to the line of male descent, particularly the stem, or hereditary 
line; but very little attention to the female line, it being under- 
stood, if no record to the contrary, that the female is of the same 
family and naturally and surely traces back to the original stem 
in any event; being a matter of a certain number of generations 
removed. 

In closing these somewhat discursive remarks upon the family 
life and genealogy of the Chinese people, I am reminded that in 
the last analysis all the people of the earth are really members 
of one family, and I cannot better close than by repeating the 
words of Confucius: “The People of the Four Seas, i. e., the 
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people of all the world, are all one brotherhood.” And also he 
said: “There is only one universal Family in the world.” And 
again he said: “In the Golden Age, men will treat all elderly 
people as their parents, all young persons as their children, and 
all of equal age as brothers and sisters.” 

To the wise man there is, in all this broad and immense world, 
but a single family, governed by One Supreme Intelligence. 
When this Family recognizes this Truth, and in direct and real 
sincerity practices the few and perfectly simple rules of bene- 
volent morality as taught by our ancient sage, then will it be an 
enlightened, civilized family. 


GENEALOGY AND EUGENICS. 
By Paut PopPenog, Epitor oF “JOURNAL OF HEREDITY.” 


Scientific plant breeders today have learned that their success 
often depends on the care with which they study the genealogy of 
their plants. 

Live-stock breeders admit that their profession is on a sure 
scientific basis, only to the extent that the genealogy of the animals 
used is known. 

Human genealogy is one of the oldest manifestations of man’s 
intellectual activity, but until recently it has been subservient to 
sentimental purposes, or pursued from historical or legal motives. 
Biology has had no place in it. 

Genealogy, however, has not altogether escaped the re-examina- 
tion which all sciences received after the Darwinian movement 
revolutionized modern thought. Numerous ways have been 
pointed out in which the science—for genelagoy is certainly a 
science—could be brought into line with the new way of looking 
at Man and his world. The field of genealogy has already been 
invaded at many points by biologists, seeking the furtherance of 
their own aims. 

I propose to discuss briefly the relations between the conven- 
tional genealogy and the modern application of biological princi- 
ples to every-day life which, as it is here viewed, may be broadly 
described by the name Eugenics, “good breeding.” It may be that 
genealogy could become an even more valuable branch of human 
knowledge than it now is, if it were more closely aligned with 
the biological school. In order to throw light on this possibility, 
we must inquire: 

(1) What is genealogy? 

(2) What does it now attempt to do? 

(3) What faults appear, from the eugenist’s standpoint, to 
exist in its present methods? 

(4) What additions should be made to its present methods? 
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(5) What can be expected of it, after it is revised in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the eugenist? 

The answer to the first question, ‘‘What is genealogy ?” need not 
detain me long, for you are already more familiar with it than I 
am. Genealogy may be envisaged from several points. It serves 
history. It has a legal function, which is probably of more conse- 
quence abroad than in America. It has social significance, in 
bolstering family pride and creating a feeling of family solidarity 
—this is perhaps its chief office in the United States. It has, or 
can have, biological significance, and this in two ways: either in 
relation to the pure science or the applied science. In connection 
with pure science, its function is to furnish us means for getting 
a knowledge of the laws of heredity. In application, its function 
is to furnish a knowledge of the inherited characters of any given 
individual, in order to make it possible for the individual to marry 
wisely. It is obvious that the use of genealogy in the applied 
science of eugenics is dependent on the preceding use of it in the 
pure branch of the science; for marriage matings which take ac- 
count of heredity can not be made unless the laws of heredity 
have previously been discovered. 


TRUE WORTH OF GENEALOGY. 


The historical, social, legal and other aspects of genealogy do 
not concern the present paper. I shall discuss only the biological 
aspect: first, because I am incompetent to discuss the others ; and 
secondly, because I hold that the biological conception has by far 
the greatest true value, accepting the criterion of value as that 
which furthers the progressive evolution of the race. By this 
criterion, I believe the historical, legal and social aspects of gen- 
ealogy are of secondary importance; the greatest worth it can 
possibly have is in co-operation with biology. This definition may 
appear to be a begging of the question of my whole paper ; I shall 
attempt to justify it farther on. 

(2) Genealogy now too often pretends to be an end in itself. 
It can, of course, be looked upon as an end in itself, but I believe 
that it will be recognized as a science of much greater value to the 
world, if it is admitted to be not an end, but a means to a far 
greater end that it alone can supply. 

It has, indeed, been contended, even by such an authority as 
Ottodar Lorenz, who is often considered the father of modern 
scientific genealogy, that a knowledge of his own ancestry will 
tell each individual exactly what he himself is. This, as I under- 
stand it, is the basis of Lorenz’ valuation of genealogy. It is a 
step in the right direction ; but 

(3) the present methods of genealogy are inadequate to sup- 
port such a claim. Its methods are still based on the historical, 
legal and social functions, and it has not yet begun, save in a few 
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instances, to realize its almost incomparable opportunity for the 
betterment of mankind. Let me indicate just a few of the faults 
of method in genealogy, which the eugenist most deplores: 

(a) The information which is of most value is exactly that 
which genealogy ordinarily does not furnish. Dates of birth, 
death and marriage of an ancestor are of interest, but rarely of 
real biological value. The facts about that ancestor which vitally 
concern his living descendant are the facts of his character, 
physical and mental; and these facts are given in very few gen- 
ealogies. 


DATA USUALLY INCCMPLETE. 


(b) Genealogies are commonly tro incomplete to be of real 
value. Sometimes they deal only with the direct male line of 
ascent—what animal breeders call the tail-mail. In this case, it 
is not too much to say that they are quite devoid of genuine value. 
Fortunately, American genealogies do not often go to this ex- 
treme, but it is not uncommon for them to deal only with the 
direct ancestors of the individual, omitting a!l brothers and sisters 
of those ancestors. Although this simplifies the work of the 
genealogist immensely, it deprives it of valte to.a corresponding 
degree. 

(c) As the purpose of genealogy in this country has been 
largely social, it is to be feared that in too many cases discreditable 
data have been tacitly omitted from the records. The anti-social 
individual, the feeble-minded, the insane, the alcoholic, the “gen- 
erally no-count,” has been glossed over. Such a lack of candor 
is not in accord with the scientific spirit, and makes one uncertain, 
in the use of genealogies, to what extent he is really getting all 
the facts. There are few families of any size which have not 
one stich member or more, not many generations removed. To 
attempt to conceal the fact is an action of doubtful ethical pro- 
priety; but from the eugenist’s point of view, at any rate, it is a 
falsification of records that*must be regarded with great disap- 
proval. 

(d) Even if the information it furnishes were more complete, 
human genealogy would not justify the claims sometimes made 
for it as a science, because, to use a biological phrase, “the matings 
are not controlled.” We see the results of a certain experiment, 
but we can not interpret them unless we know what the results 
would have been, had the precedent conditions been varied in this 
way or in that way. We can make these controlled experiments 
in our plant and animal breeding; we have been making them by 
the thousand, by the hundred thousand, for many years. We 
can not make them in human society. Of course, we don’t want 
to; but the point on which I wish to insist is that the biological 
meaning of human history, the real import of genealogy can 
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only be interpreted in the light of modern plant and animal breed- 
ing. It is absolutely necessary that genealogy go into partnership 
with genetics, the general science of heredity: that it do not con- 
sider itself cheapened by an alliance with the plant and animal 
breeders. If a spirit of false pride lead it to hold aloof from these 
experiments, it will make slow progress. The interpretation of 
genealogy in the light of modern research in heredity, through the 
experimental breeding of plants and animals is full of hope; with- 
out such light, it is almost hopeless. 


Genealogists are usually proud of their pedigrees; they usually 
have a right to be. But I beg of you, do not let your pride lead 
you to scorn the pedigrees of some of the peas, and corn and snap- 
dragons, and sugar beets, and bulldogs, and Shorthorn cattle, with 
which genetists have been working during the last generation ; for 
these humble pedigrees may throw more light on your own, than 
a century of research in purely human material. 


BIOLOGY NECESSARY. 


Your science will not have full meaning and full value to you, 
unless you bring yourselves to look on men and women as organ- 
isms subject to the same laws of heredity and variation as other 
living things. Biologists were not long ago told that it was essen- 
tial for them to learn to think like genealogists. It is excellent 
advice, and if I were speaking to biologists, I would repeat it. As 
I am speaking to genealogists, I say with equal conviction that it 
is essential for genealogists to learn to think like biologists. For 
the purpose of eugenics, neither science is complete without the 
other ; and I think it is not invidious for me to say that biologists 
have been quicker to realize this, than have genealogists. The 
Golden Age of your science is yet to come. 

(4) In addition to the correction of these faulty methods, 
there are certain extensions of genealogical method which could 
advantageously be made without great difficulty, I think. 

(a) More written records should be kept, and less dependence 
placed on oral communication. The obsolescent family Bible, 
with its chronicle of births, deaths and marriages, is an institution 
of too great value to be given up, in more ways than one. In the 
United States, we have not the advantage of much of the ma- 
chinery of state registration, which European genealogy enjoys, 
and it should be a matter of pride with every family to keep its 
own archives. 

(b) Family trees should be kept in more detail, including all 
brothers and sisters in every family, no matter at what age they 
died, and including as many collaterals as possible. This means 
more work for the genealogist, but the results will repay him. 


(c) More family traits should be marked. Those at present 
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recorded are mostly of a social or economic nature, and are of 
little real significance after the death of their possessor. But the 
traits of his mind and body are likely to go on to his descendants 
indefinitely. These are the facts of his life on which we should 
focus our attention. How this can be most conveniently done, I 
shall discuss later. 


(d) More pictorial data should be added. Photographs of 
the members of the family, at all ages should be carefully pre- 
served. They are often of inestimable value. _ Measurements 
equally deserve attention. The door jamb is not a satisfactory 
place for recording the heights of children, particularly in this 
day when real estate so often changes hands. Complete en- 
thropometric measurements, such as every member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, most college students, and many 
other people are obliged to undergo once or periodically, should 
be placed on file. 

(e) Pedigrees should be traced upward from a living indi- 
vidual, rather than downward from some hero long since dead. 
Of course, the ideal method would be to combine these two, or to 
keep duplicate pedigrees, one a table of ascendants and the other 
of descendants, in the same stock. This plan is not too laborious 
to use, in many cases; the combined tables, which show all the 
relatives of an individual, although attractive to the investigator, 
are too complicated ever to become popular, I suspect. 


THE IDEAL GENEALOGY 


Genealogical data of the kind we need, however, can not be 
reduced to a mere table or family tree. The ideal genealogy, as 
described by Davenport?, starts with a whole fraternity—the indi- 
vidual who is making it, and all his brothers or sisters. It de- 
scribes fully each member of this fraternity. “It then describes 
each member of the fraternity to which the father belongs and 
gives some account of their consorts ‘if married) and their chil- 
dren. It does the same for the maternal fraternity. Next it con- 
siders the fraternity to which the father’s father belongs, con- 
siders their consorts, their children and grandchildren, and it does 
the same for the fraternities to which the father’s mother belongs. 
It were more significant thus to study in detail the behavior of all 
the available product of the germ-nlasms involved in the makeup 
of the first fraternity than to weld a chain or two of links through 
six or seven generations. A genealogy constructed on such a 
plan would give a clear picture of heredity. would be useful for 
+he prediction of the characteristics of the generations yet unborn, 
and would, indeed, aid in bringing about better matings.” 

(5) With these changes, genealogy would become the study 
of heredity, rather than the study of lineage. Perhaps you wiil 
not all agree that this would be a desirable change; but I think if 
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you can once get the biological, the eugenic point view, you will 
tealize that any other field for genealogy is too narrow. 


I do not mean to say that the study of heredity is nothing more 
than applied genealogy. As we understand it nowadays, it in- 
cludes mathematical and biological territory which must always be 
foreign to genealogy. I should prefer to put it this way: That 
in so far as Man is concerned, heredity is the interpretation of 
genealogy, and eugenics the application of heredity. But I do 
mean to say that genealogy should give its students a vision of the 
species as a great group of ever-changing, inter-related organisms, 
a great network originating in the obscucity of the past, stretching 
forward into the obscurity of the future, every individual in it 
organically related to every other, and all of them the heritors of 
the past in a very real sense. 

No one is so well fitted as the genealogist to realize the solemn 
grandeur of Weissmann’s doctrine that the germ-plasm is con- 
tinuous from the beginning of existence on this world, to the now 
unseen end. Our bodies, as you all have heard, are made up of 
. two parts: this mass of earthly differentiated cells which represent 
the man or woman, and which are destined to die when the indi- 
vidual shall have completed his three score years and ten, more 
or less; and within, the little mass of germ-cells, the undiffer- 
entiated, immortal or at least potentially immortal carriers of the 
heritage of the race. Generation after generation this germ- 
plasm goes on dividing; from parent to child it is passed on, un- 
changed save by the addition at each generation of a new line 
from the second parent. The body dies, but if the individual has 
left posterity, the germ-plasm lives after him. Immortality is, in 
this sense at least, a very real thing to the biologist ; and I believe 
the genealogist would see a new meaning in his work if he kept 
the same conception in mind. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Genealogy does well in giving a realization of the importance of 
the family, but it errs if it bases this teaching altogether on the 
family pride in some remote ancestor who, even though he bore 
the family name and was a prodigy of virtues, probably counts for 
little or nothing in the individual’s make-up today. Let us take a 
concrete thought, wholly imaginaary for illustration: what man 
would not feel a certain satisfaction in being a lineal descendant of 
George Washington? And yet, if we place the Father of his 
Country at only four removes from the living individual, nothing 
is more certain than that our hypothetical living individual had 
15 other ancestors in George Washington’s generation, any one 
of whom may play as great or greater a part in his ancestry ; and 
so remote are they all that, on statistical grounds alone, it is calcu- 
lated? that the contribution of George Washington to the ancestry 
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of our hypothetical living individual would be perhaps not more 
than one-third of one per cent, of the total. 

I do not mean to disparage descent from a famous man or 
woman. It is a matter of legitimate pride and congratluation. 
But claims for respect made on that ground alone are, from a 
biological point of view, usually contemptible, if the hero is several 
generations removed. What Sir Francis Galton wrote* ‘of the 
peers of England may, with slight reserves, be given general appli- 
cation to the descendants of famous people: 

“An old peerage is a valueless title to natural gifts, except so 
far as it may have been furnished up by a succession of wise inter- 
marriages. * * * [cannot think of any claim to respect, put 
forward in modern days, that is so entirely an imposture, as that 
made by a peer on the ground of descent, who has neither been no- 
bly educated, nor has any eminent kinsman within three degrees.” 

But, some one may protest, am I not shattering the very edifice 
of which I am a professed defender, in thus denying the force of 
heredity? Not at all. I wish merely to emphasize that a man has 
sixteen 2nd great-grandparents, instead of one, and that we too 
often overlook those in the maternal lines, although from a biologi- 
cal point of view they are every bit as important as those in the pa- 
ternal lines. And I wish further to emphasize the point that it is 
the near relatives who, on the whole, represent what we are. The 
great family which for a generation or two makes unwise mar- 
riages, must live on its past reputation and see the work of the 
world done and the prizes carried away by the children of wiser 
matings. No family can maintain its place merely by the power of 
inertia. Every marriage that a member of the family makes is a 
matter of vital concern to the future of the family: and this is one 
of the lessons which a broad science of genealogy should inculcate 
in every youth. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR WORK. 


Is it practicable to direct genealogy on this slightly different 
line? As to that, I must allow you to judge; it would be presump- 
tuous for me to express an opinion. Let me recall, however, the 
qualifications which old Professor William Chauncey Fowler laid 
down as essential for a successful genealogist : 


Love of kindred. 

Love of investigation. 

Active imagination. 

Sound and disciplined judgment. 

Conscientious regard to truth. 

A retentive memory. 

A pleasing style as a writer. 

With such qualifications, one can go far, and I venture to ex- 
press the opinion that one who possesses them has only to fix his 
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attention upon the biological aspect of genealogy, to become con- 
vinced that his science is only part of a science, as long as it 
ignores eugenics. After all, nothing more is necessary than a 
slight change in the point of view; and if genealogists can adopt 
this new point of view, can add to their equipment some familiarity 
with the fundamental principles of biology, as they apply to man 
and are laid down in the science of eugenics, I am firmly of the 
conviction that the value of the science of genealogy to the world 
will be increased at least five-fold within a generation. 


Let us examine a little more closely what can be expected from 
a genealogy with eugenic foundation. 

‘First and foremost, it will give genetics a chance to advance 
with rapidity, in its study of man. Genetics, the study of heredity, 
can not successfully proceed by direct observation, in the human 
species, as it does with plants and rapidly-breeding animals, be- 
cause the generations are too long. Less than three generations 
are of little value for our researches, and even three can rarely be 
observed to advantage by any one person. Therefore, second-hand 
_ information must be used. So far, we have gained most of this 
by sending field-workers—a new kind of genealogist—out among 
the people in whom we are interested, and having them collect the 
information we wanted, either by study of extant records, or by 
word of mouth. But the written records of value have been usu- 
ally negligible in quantity, and oral communication has therefore 
been our mainstay. It has not been wholly satisfactory. Few peo- 
ple—aside from genealogists—can give even the names of all their 
ereat-grandparents, far less can they tell anything of importance 
about them. 

It is this to genealogy that we are driven. Unless we have fam- 
ily records, we can accomplish little. And we cannot get these 
family records unless you genealogists realize the importance of 
furnishing them! for as I have already pointed out, and as I wish 
to emphasize, genealogies at present available are of little value to 
genetics, because of the inadequacy of the data they furnish. It is 
only in the case of exceptional families, such as the royal houses 
of Europe, that enough information is given about each individ- 
ual to furnish an opportunity for analysis. What could be done 
if there were more such data available, is brilliantly illustrated 
by the investigation of Dr. Frederick Adams Woods of Boston, of 
the reigning houses of Europe. I commend his writings to every 
genealogist, as a source of inspiration as well as information. 


HOPE FOR QUICK RESULTS. 


To get more such data we must look to the future. We must 
begin at once to keep our family records in such a way that they 
will be of the greatest value possible—that they will serve not only 
family pride, but bigger purposes. It will not take long to get to- 
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gether a large number of family histories, in which the idea will be 
to tell as much as possible, instead of as little as possible, about 
every individual mentioned. Let me run over a few of the prob- 
lems on which such genealogies would throw light. 

There is the important problem of the inheritance of longevity. 
Karl Pearson showed some years ago, by advanced statistical 
methods, that longevity is inheritable. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, whose investigation of the ancestry of congenital deaf per- 
sons at Martha’s Vineyard and elsewhere, more than a generation 
ago, was one of the first pieces of biological genealogy executed 
in this country, and indubitably established the heritable nature of 
congenital deafness. Dr. Bell is now working on the published 
history of the Hyde Family in the United States, and analyzing it 
from many points of view to bring to light the ways in which long- 
evity is inherited. It is obvious that this trait is a particularly easy 
one for investigation, because we need to know nothing more than 
the dates on which an individual and his parents were born and 
died. Certainly a genealogy that does not tell so much, must be 
considered defective; and yet of the 8,000 or more persons listed 
in the Hyde genealogy, there are less than 3,000 for whom these 
data are complete. 

Longevity being due more to heredity than to anything else, it 
is obvious, as Dr. Bell has clearly pointed out, that it is a trait of 
which families may well be proud, if it runs consistently in their 
stock. And, as we eugenists try as far as posisble to put our 
knowledge to practical use, he has also pointed out that it is verv 
desirable for a young man or young woman to marry into a fam- 
ily possessing that trait, since it is a good indication of general 
soundness of constitution and physical vigor. Families in whose 
ancestry longevity is a characteristic, can well afford to make the 
fact known, and take pride in alliance with other worthy families, 
similarly endowed. 

Such a mating, like with like, is technically known to us as as- 
sortative. It used to be supposed that people tended to marry their 
opposites—the blonde and the brunet, the short and the tall. The 
ase of exact methods in eugenics has demonstrated that the re- 
verse is the case, and that for almost every measurable trait there 
is distinct evidence of assortative mating. That such a fact is of 
great value to the race, when the character involved is one of so 
much importance as longevity, is obvious, and the tendency should 
be encouraged. Genealogy can give much help in this connection. 


THE DETERMINATION OF SEX, 


There are certain phases of the always interesting problem of 
sex-determination, on which genealogy can easily throw light. It 
has sometimes been asserted that the age of the parents influences 
the sex of the offspring. We do not know that this is so, but with 
the help of genealogy we can find out. 
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Another question of great practical importance, on which we 
seek information, relates to the posterity of men of genius. Is there 
any truth in the idea that their mental activity tends to use up their 
vital force, with the result that they are either sterile or leave pos- 
terity of mediocre quality? The idea does not sound convincing, 
but we shall not dismiss it dogmatically, we shall appeal to gene- 
alogy for data on which to dispose of it definitely. Of course the 
alleged fact here must not be confused with the well-known fact of 
regression, formulated as a mathematical law by Galton. We 
know that, on the average the children of superior parents will 
tend to be inferior to their parents, and the children of parents who 
are below normal will tend to be a little better than their parents. 
This is due to the vast bulk of their remote ancestry, most of 
which is necessarily average or, as the statistician puts it, medio- 
cre. The drag of this more remote heredity tends to pull every 
child toward mediocrity, or the mean, the average of the race. I 
must emphasize the fact that this is purely a statistical law, ap- 
plying only to a quantity of cases, and is frequently untrue for in- 
dividual cases. 

The results of early as compared with later marriage offer an- 
other big problem, in the solution of which we need your help. 

That the first-born children are, on the whole, inferior to the 
brothers or sisters who come after them, has been asserted in 
recent years, and the assertion has been supported by a good deal 
of evidence. It is highly important that a much greater body of 
evidence be brought together on this point, and here genealogy can 
aid with very little trouble. Unfortunately, it is not uncommon 
to find in the earlier generations of a family tree that the exact 
birth-rank of the various children is not designated ; nor is account 
always made of infant deaths or still-births, as should certainly 
be done in every case. 

The question of consanguineous marriage is one in which every 
genealogist is certain to have taken an interest, merely because of 
the doubling up of a name in his chart, if not from a biological 
point of view. Until recently, the question of the marriage of kin 
was debated largely by an appeal to dogma. I dare say every 
genealogist has seen cases where the marriage of first cousins was 
followed by good progeny, and equally cases where the result was 
bad. There is plenty of evidence of that sort to be had on both 
sides. I think it is safe to say that genetics has established the 
status of consanguineous marriage beyond all dispute. It cer- 
tainly is not bad in itself, although first cousins are forbidden by 
law to marry in a third of the states of the Union. It simply re- 
sults in a doubling up of the traits which the two may have in com- 
non. If these traits are good, the children get a double dose of 
them, and will be more highly endowed than their parents. If the 
traits are bad, the children equally get a double dose of them, and 
may far surpass their parents in worthlessness, or in the promi- 
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nence of any particular defect. The general conclusion is clear to 
us; marriages between cousins or other relatives of equal consan- 
euinity, should not be condemned offhand, but the facts should 
be taken into consideration in each individual case. And it should 
be borne in mind, of course, that a trait may be latent or concealed 
in each of the cousins, but come into expression in their children. 
Although cousin marriages, therefore, should be scrutinized close- 
ly, we certainly find no reason to forbid them when the contracting 
parties are of sound stock. 


INHERITANCE OF DISEASES. 


The question of the inheritance of disease is one of great im- 
portance, which can be studied very easily through genealogy. Of 
course, no one with a knowledge of modern work in genetics now 
believes that diseases are actually inherited as such; but there is a 
great deal of evidence to show that what the doctors call a “dia- 
thesis,’ a predisposing tendency to some disease, may be inher- 
ited. Greater research is urgently needed to find the extent and 
limits of such inheritance, and it is to enlightened genealogy that 
we must look for the solution of the problem—or rather, problems, 
since there are as many problems as there are diseases, defects and 
abnormalities. We must not draw hasty generalizations, but at- 
tack each subject separately. We have pretty good evidence, for 
instance, that the tubercular diathesis is inherited: that the white 
plague ravishes some families and leaves others untouched; that 
almost every city-dweller, at least, is at some time or other during 
his life infected with phthisis, and whether he resists or succumbs 
depends on his heredity. Herein lies guidance for those who would 
marry; other things being equal let them avoid the weak stocks, 
the stocks known to be marked by tuberculosis. But because tu- 
berculosis is thus a matter of heredity, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that cancer, or any other disease, is. We must take nothing 
for granted; we must find out by examining many families in 
which a given disease or abnormality occurs. And to do this, we 
must depend on the data of genealogy. 


Here, however, let me utter an emphatic warning against super- 
ficial investigation. The medical profession has been particularly 
hasty, many times, in reporting cases which were assumed to 
demonstrate heredity. The child was so and so; it was found on 
inquiry that the father was also so and so: post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc—it must have been heredity. Such a method of investigation 
is calculated to bring the science of genetics into disrepute, and 
might easily ruin the credit of the science of genealogy, should 
genealogy allow itself to be so misled. As a fact, one case counts 
for practically nothing as proof of hereditary influence; even half 
a dozen or a dozen may be of no significance. There are two ways 
in which we can analyze genealogical data to deduce biological 
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laws: one is based on the application of higher mathematics to 
mass statistics, and needs some hundreds of cases to be of value; 
the other is by pedigree-study, and needs at least three generations 
of pedigree, usually covering numerous collaterals, to offer any cer- 
tain results. Not all the findings announced even by professional 
eugenists have met one or other of these requirements, and to the 
extent in which they have fallen short, they are being discredited. 
It is not to be supposed that anyone with a sufficiently complete 
record of his own ancestry would necessarily be able by inspection 
to deduce from it any important contribution to science But if 
enough complete family records are made available, the profes- 
sional genetist can be called into co-operation, can supplement 
the human record with his knowledge of the results achieved by 
carefully controlled animal and plant breeding, and between them, 
the genealogist and the eugenist can in most cases arrive at the 
truth. That such truth is of the highest importance to any fam- 
ily, and equally to society as a whole, must be evident. 


SEX-LINKED INHERITANCE. 


The whole question of sex-linked inheritance depends for its 
solution on the extension of genealogical material. It is often 
said that sons take after their mothers, while daughters tend to 
resemble their fathers. The Arabs and Hebrews put the same 
idea a little differently, that a son tends to resemble his maternal 
uncle. Is there anything in these ideas? In a small way, there is 
ne mystery about it; we know that certain hereditary traits are 
sex-linked—that they are carried by one sex but appear in the 
other. Thus, it is rare to find women who are color blind, but a 
woman who does not show this defect herself may have inherited 
it from her father, who was visibly affected, and transmit it to 
her sons, who will also be visibly affected. Extending this prin- 
ciple, it is easy to see that a boy might inherit some traits from 
his mother, which his father wholly lacked, and that a daughter 
might similarly receive exclusive traits from her father. Sex- 
linked heredity in the human race has so far been definitely proved 
only in regard to color-blindness, hemophilia, and a few other 
abnormal conditions ; but with the co-operation of the genealogists 
it is probable that this condition, as important as it is interesting, 
will be found to prevail more widely. 

The problem of the inheritance of fecundity can obviously be 
settled only through proper genealogical material. It is known 
that fecundity is to some extent an inherited character, although 
doubtless affected in Man largely by outward circumstances. The 
voluntary limitation of births, which has become so widespread 
during the last generation, of course complicates the study of this 
subject, but there is nevertheless room for much work of a dis- 
tinctly practical kind. Obviously, one of the easiest ways to im- 
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prove the general average of the race would be to have high 
fecundity in the superior stocks and low fecundity in the inferior 
ones. It is equally obvious that if fecundity is associated with 
inferiority—with feeble-mindedness, for example, that disastrous 
results will ensue if Nature is allowed to “take its course.” The 
genealogist can contribute indispensable material for this study, 
and for the general study of the birth-rate in various sections of 
the community at various periods—a study which is the very 
foundation of applied eugenics. 

Frederick S. Crum’s work" on published genealogies of New 
England families shows what can be done in this line. From 
his material, Crum was able to get figures for 12,722 wives, and 
he found that the number of children per wife had decreased as 
follows: 


1750-1799: ie yuctolae nie stave wee Saree ea et 6.43 
VSOG 1 BAG Ae ig odes oa) etapa cel toe ete 4.94 
TS5021869 on ctreid one = cote sto ele oe eee eee 3.47 
TRZO-1879 sine ote nie sgh rees ee ea Lad. 


Before 1700, less than 2% of the wives had only one child each; 
nowadays the percentage is about 20. The percentage of wives, 
in his records, who are absolutely childless, has increased as 
follows: 


VES Vso oR e eee eine mm Se 1.88 
1 S002 18490 3 eee nae <a ee Se ote 4.07 
LSE 0ST BOOS cos oe, thers fe chetanes eke Tauern ed 
SWORN EWES Be OP oan Ve dehen sh ce oe hr eee 8.10 


He finds, on analysis of the most recent material, that the New 
England wives, of the present day, representing the old colonial 
stock, have an average of 1.92 living children each, while the 
foreign-born mothers in the same districts have 3.01. We are 
accustomed to point with pity at France as a nation committing 
race suicide, with more deaths than births; as a fact, the old 
American stock in New England is dying out more rapidly, 
through race suicide, than is the population of France. Unless 
a change takes place, the stock which has furnished most of the 
genealogies and a large part of the great men and women of 
America is doomed to perish. 

The inheritance of the tendency to produce twins is an inter- 
esting trait, not without practical as well as theoretical importance, 
which could probably be solved were a sufficient number of well- 
kept family trees made available for study. It is known that 
twinning is largely a matter of heredity, although the exact man- 
ner in which the tendency is inherited is still obscure. A good 
example of the danger of hasty generalization is furnished by the 
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announcement made by some enthusiastic investigator a few years 
ago’ that he had found a number of cases which made it evident 
to him that the tendency to twinning was due to the father rather 
than the mother. As ordinary twins are due to the production 
of two ova instead of one, and as the production of ova can 
hardly be denied to be a function of the mother rather than the 
father, the claim is absurd. Yet it is possible that a tendency to 
twinning might be sex-linked and transmitted through a father to 
his daughters, as has recently been asserted to be the case with 
high egg production in hens. Whatever the solution may be, it 
still lies hidden in pedigrees which the genealogist will make, or 
is already making. 


DATA ON ALL TRAITS WANTED. 


But this list might grow interminably: for properly kept gene- 
alogical records will furnish material, without further trouble, for 
attacking very nearly all the problems in human heredity that are 
conceivable. The compiler of family histories need only include 
every physical or mental trait possible, bearing in mind that the 
genetist will ask two questions about it: 

Is this characteristic inherited ? 

If so, how? 

Nor must it be forgotten that we are often as much interested 
in knowing that a given character is not inherited under certain 
conditions, as that it is. 

Aside from biology, or that phase of it which we call eugenics, 
genealogy may also serve medicine, jurisprudence, sociology, sta- 
tistics, and various other sciences as well as the ones which it now 
serves. But in most cases, such service will have a eugenic 
aspect. The alliance between eugenics and genealogy is one that 
is certainly foreordained, and it cannot be put off much longer. 

You may ask what facilities we have for receiving and using 
pedigrees such as I have been outlining, if they were made up. 
You are all, of course, familiar with the repositories which the 
different patriotic societies, the National Genealogical Society, 
and similar organizations maintain, as well as the collections of 
the Library of Congress and other great public institutions. 
Anything deposited in such a place can be found by the investi- 
gators, mostly attached to colleges and universities, who are 
actively engaged in eugenic research. 

In addition to this, there are certain establishments founded for 
the sole purpose of analyzing genealogies from a biological or 
statistical point of view. The first of these was the Galton Lab- 
oratory of the University of London, directed by Karl Pearson. 
T shall not take time to mention the European institutions, but 
shall call to your attention the two at work in the United States. 

The larger is the Eugenics Record Office at Cold Spring Har- 
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bor, Long Island, New York, directed by Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port, and maintained largely through the generosity of Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman. Blank schedules are sent to all applicants, in which 
the pedigree of an individual may be easily set down, with refer- 
ence particularly to the traits of eugenic importance. When de- 
sired, the office will send duplicate schedules, one of which may 
be retained by the applicant for his own files. The schedules filed 
at the Eugenics Record Office are treated as absolutely confi- 
dential, access to them being given only to accredited investi- 
gators.’® 

The second institution of this kind is the Genealogical Record 
Office, founded and directed by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell at 
1601 35th street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. This devotes 
itself solely to the collection of data regarding longevity, and 
sends out schedules to all those in whose families there have been 
individuals attaining the age of 80 or over. It welcomes corre- 
spondence on the subject from all who know of cases of long life, 
and endeavors to put the particulars on record, especially with 
reference to the ancestry and habits of the long-lived individual. 


DUTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Persons intelligently interested in their ancestry might well con- 
sider it a duty to society, and to their own posterity, to send for 
one of the Eugenics Record Office Schedules, fill it out and place 
it on file there, and to do the same with the Genealogical Record 
Office, if they are so fortunate as to come of a stock characterized 
by longevity The filling out of these schedules would be likely 
to lead to a new viewpoint of genealogy; and when this viewpoint 
is once gained, I am satisfied that the student will find it adds im- 
mensely to his interest in his pursuit 

You are all familiar with the charge of long-standing, that 
genealogy is a subject of no use, a fad of a privileged class. I do 
not need to tell you that such a charge is untrue. But I think 
that genealogy can be made a much more useful science than it 
now is, and that it will be at the same time more interesting to its 
followers, if it ceases to look on itself as an end in itself, or solely 
as a minister to family pride. I hope to see it look on itself as 
a handmaid of evolution, just as other sciences are coming to do: 
T hope to see it link arms with the great biological movement of 
the present day; I hope to see the two of them working in close 
harmony, for the betterment of mankind. 

So much for the science as a whole. What can the individual 
do? Nothing better than to broaden his out-look so that he may 
view his family not as an exclusive entity, centered in a name, 
dependent on some illustrious man or men of the past; but rather 
as an integral part of the great fabric of human life, its warp and 
woof continuous from the dawn of creation and criss-crossed at 
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each generation. When he gets this vision, he will desire to make 
his family tree as full as possible, to include his collaterals, to note 
every trait which he can find on record, to preserve the photo- 
graphs and measurements of his own contemporaries, and to take 
a pride in feeling that the history of his family is a contribution to 
human knowledge, as well as to the pride of the family. 

If the individual genealogist does this, the science of genealogy 
will become a splendid servant of the whole race, and its influence, 
not confined to a few, will be felt by all, as a positive, dynamic 
force helping them to lead more worthy lives in the short span 
allotted to them, and helping them to leave more worthy posterity 
to carry on the names they bore and the sacred thread of immor- 
tality, of which they were for a time the custodians. 
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GENEALOGY - AND. ITS PLACE IN THE AFPPATRS OF 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By CHARLES G. FINNEY Witcox, L. M., H. M. D. 


Genealogy touches life in its most vital and important relations. 
In the Mythology of the Ancients there were the Parcae, or fates 
who were conceived as holding the destinies of all mankind in their 
hands. They were known as Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. The 
significance of the allusion to them in this place will be obvious 
upon a further investigation of their offices or the sphere of their 
dominion over humanity. 

An ancient verse best defines their character and their of- 
fices: 


“Clotho colum ietinet, Lachesis net, 
Eet Atropos occat.”’ 


This translated means: Clotho upholds the column or distaff, 
Lachesis spins or weaves and Atrophos cuts the thread. 

When appearing together they were generally represented as 
three women with chaplets made of white wool and interwoven 
with flowers of the narcissus. They were covered with a white 
robe and fillet of the same color bound with chaplets. 

By reason of their office their power was great and extensive. 
Clotho the youngest presiding over birth and generation, or the 
origin of life; Lachesis the second presiding over the future and 
the fortunes and success of life; and Atropos the oldest decreeing 
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eae of life and cutting it off in accordance with her arbitrary 
will. 

These goddesses were supposed to be subject to none of the 
gods but Jupiter while some supposed that even Jupiter himself 
was subject to them and obedient to their commands. They were 
generally regarded as the arbiters of life and death of mankind 
and it was supposed that whatever of good or evil might befall 
persons in the world proceeded from them. 

Thus as the fates or Parcae controlled the life, fortune and 
death, or the supreme destinies of mankind ; so genealogy records 
the same events in the lives of mankind. And as the Parcae occu- 
pied a place of supreme power, so genealogy occupies a similar 
place of the Omnipotent decrees and ensuing deeds and enact- 
ments of these Omnipotent Deities in their administration of the 
affairs of the Human race over which they bear rule. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of the study of gene- 
alogy; as we have said, it touches life in its most momentous re- 
lations in conjunction with history; it is to be gleaned from an 
infinite variety of sources; at every turn we are confronted with 
sources of information and evidences of genealogical facts ; public 
records, directories, registers of churches, monuments and tomb- 
stones. I would suggest as a clew not often resorted to the sub- 
scription lists of journals and periodicals, and even the books of 
account of business firms where names of certain persons are 
otherwise unobtainable. 

The relation of a family to certain persons is often suggested 
or evidenced by the naming of children; the political affiliations 
and sympathies, or the particular beliefs of a person or family are 
also thus often shown in that the child is named for a person promi- 
nent at the time, or one who is revered and honored by the family 
in which the child is born. 

The knowledge of one’s genealogy is a guide to matrimonial se- 
lection, by observation of results and the laws of heredity as well 
as they may be understood and applied. It has been considered as 
an aid to the elimination of unfit persons from society, but is not 
sufficiently certain to justify the enactment of radical measures 
that will interrupt the established course of governmental af- 
fairs as adapted to the fundamental principles of law and govern- 
ment. 

It discloses family tendencies; the effect on progeny of large 
families may be noted by knowledge of these things; there have 
been observations relative to the probable success of the youngest 
or oldest of a family, or their attaining to eminence ; also the trans- 
mission of family traits in older and younger children ; the males 
or the females, and inheritance of the males or females from the 
father or mother. 

Genealogy and the study of the subject tends to accuracy and 
order ; it encourages the preservation of records of relics, heirlooms 
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and monuments; it is an inspiration to higher ideals and attain- 
ments of life; the study of the lives of our ancestors; it is an in- 
centive to the establishment of a truer and greater justice; a larger 
liberty ; a broader toleration; more tender compassion ; a truer de- 
mocracy, a more steadfast hope, a stronger faith in God, in Man, 
in one’s self. | 

It reveals the origin of a person and the effect of environment 
and heredity upon his status and estate in society ; the connections 
of a man by marriage, his parentage or ancestry, and the effect 
thereof upon his own life. 

All should realize the importance of knowledge of these es- 
sential facts that they may more efficaciously protect themselves 
in their rights and enjoy larger privileges, based thereon and aris- 
ing therefrom. 

To what shall we liken genealogy? 

It is the log-book of the voyage of our ancestors, adown the 
endless river of time—across the shoreless sea of life; from it we 
should chart our own course across the great ocean of futurity. 

We should make our own genealogy an aid to ourselves, our 
families, and our friends, and should by a knowledge of that of 
others fortify and defend ourselves against our enemies. 

The sphere of genealogy and the knowledge gained by study of 
the subject is not and should not be involved with the legislation 
in our country. It has often been involved with the government of 
other nations and has too often under these circumstances proven 
a bane or a curse to the people of such nation and the world. 

By applying the knowledge of the principle acquired by the 
study of genealogy to our own lives as individuals and families we 
may be benefited, and be the arbiters of our own lives and con- 
duct, but by seeking to apply these principles through the agency of 
civil government and legislation we place ourselves in danger, be- 
cause we thereby give into the hands of others the absolute control 
of our own destinies. 

Each of us today can truly say: “I am the sum of my ancestors ; 
my world is the world in which my ancestors lived ; and the shrines 
of my devotions are the homes and citadels of their nativity ; and 
the monuments that mark their graves are to me as precious stones 
set in the treasure box of life.” 

By a knowledge of genealogy we acquire pride of birth; we find 
in it an inspiration to live a noble life; to be worthy of the hon- 
ored name we bear. It conduces to study and liberal education ; 
the study of hygiene and the development of physical strength and 
beauty, the preservation of health and an incentive to a life of 
sobriety ; it inculcates a spirit of veneration and develops the re- 
ligious instinct in our nature; it is an incentive to thrift and in- 
dustry and is therefore the basis and foundation of prosperity, 
stability and wealth; it broadens and enlarges life in all its rela- 
tions, and especially promotes domestic felicity and joy, harmony 
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and content. It conduces to right living, pleasant social relations, 
a delightful courtship, and a pure wholesome marriage; an hon- 
orable and a happy life; a resigned and peaceful death; a loved 
and cherished memory in the hearts of friends and kindred; a 
progeny in the earth to fulfill and realize our hopes and aspirations 
and to guarantee unto us a realization of our cherished dream 
of an existence.in a future and a happier state; the joys of love, 
honor and domestic felicity in a world made bright and beautiful 
with flowers and gems while living; honor and veneration, tears 
and lamentations, sculptured monuments and storied urns, garlands 
and funeral wreaths when silent in death, and though silent yet 
still existent, active, and living out our own high ideals with a con- 
scious realization and a personal delight in the lives of devoted pos- 
terity who are in their turn raised to a more exalted plane of life 
as a result of our own lives and of the devotion and venerable re- 
gard we have exemplified for our ancestors and the preservation 
of the knowledge of all that appertains to them. 

This indeed and in truth, is the sphere of genealogy in the af- 
fairs of human society. He who plants his feet upon the vantage 
ground of genealogy has surely ascended the holy mount (even 
as Moses the Great Law Giver), from which may be seen the 
glories of the promised land, where those who follow after us will 
enjoy the bliss of life in a land of fertile valleys, wooded and 
watered mountains, orchards and fruitful vineyards; a land that 
floweth with milk and honey. 

Genealogy reveals the kinship of man to man, and nation to 
nation; it exemplifies and proves the divine word that “God hath 
made of one flesh all nations that dwell in the earth. 


“And Oh! it is a noble deed to show before mankind; 
How every race and every creed may be in love conjoined; 
May be conjoined, yet not forget, 
The fountains whence they rose, 
As filled with many a rivulet, 
The stately Shannon flows.” 


It is the history of families in epochs and chapters. It is the 
stratification of history; a chart of the evolution of our own 
race and generation; disclosing the difference between families. 

Genealogy discloses ones relatives and enables one to benefit 
as far as possible by the sacred ties of consanguinity. It gives one 
a knowledge of the qualities of temperament, character and genius 
in himself and others. If all men are related to one another, we 
may by a knowledge of genealogy become acquainted with our 
nearest relatives. 

Genealogy in a monarchy or autocratic government 1s the cement 
that binds together the stones in the edifice of state; eenealogy 
in a democracy is the safeguard against revolution and the re- 
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establishment of a despotism, for by a knowledge of genealogy the 
people may be able to prevent descendants of their hereditary ene- 
mies, the scions of ancient kings and emperors, from establishing 
themselves in power. 


Genealogy as a study is an inspiration and an aid to humanity 
in all fields of endeavor and activity; as a science it is but specu- 
lative, conjectural and uncertain. 

It does not afford a sufficient basis for positive conclusions as 
to what man will be, although it is a light to the understanding in 
determining what men are. 

It is the instrument of the despot, the conqueror, and the foeman 
of mankind, when used for the subjugation and extermination of 
a race, a nation, or a noble family. 


It is relied upon as a means of arousing prejudice as well as for 
fostering friendship; of inspiring fear as, well as for winning 
favor . It is used by ambitious and unjust rulers as a means of 
overthrowing families and nations because of their relation to one 
certain individual who has incurred general disfavor or hatred. 


The work of conquest by a tyrant may be more expeditious and 
complete if by a false theory of heredity he can induce his follow- 
ers or subjects to destroy a nation, a class of persons or a family, 
when they would otherwise, and in justice, destroy only the in- 
dividual who might be guilty of offense. 


Persons interested in eugenics, and elimination by sterilization, 
segregation and extermination, should consider the dangers to all 
mankind of making it possible for unjust men in political office and 
temporary power to work an irreparable injury upon others who 
might have incurred their hatred, malice and disfavor. 


Where is genealogy found? Among what genus, race, order 
of beings? What is its office? Do we find the accurate and 
precise pedigree from the founding of the world among the slimy 
reptiles crawling among the rocks of the wilderness? The savage 
beasts of the forest that bite and devour one another making the 
welkin hideous by day and by night with their roaring and shrieks? 
Or even among humankind do we find the naked savage, clad 
in the breech cloth and armlets and anklets absorbed in the study 
of his lineage and coat armor? And yet again do we find among 
the oppressed serfs and slaves of semi-civilized nations or even 
among the peasantry, an intense interest in the annals of their 
noble sires? No. It is not among the savage tribes; not among 
serfs and slaves, not among the peasantry or yeomenry, that we 
find the rare exotic that blooms only in the palace of the king. It 
is not among these that we find the carefully preserved pedigree 
with the arms and crests of noble sires, with hatchments, escutch- 
eons and marks of cadency, but only among the noble families who 
have stood above their kind through the lapse of passing centuries : 
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“As some proud cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and nobly cleaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine centers on its head.” 


It is pertinent here to inquire why are we interested in Gene- 
alogy? Why should we be interested in this subject. We as 
Americans—Democratic citizens of a democratic nation—a na- 
tion whose foundation and cornerstone is the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence which declares: “All men are cre- 
ated equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, which among others are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
pmess.’ Can true Americans boast an interest in that which con- 
cerns Kings and Princes, and the Scions of Royalty?. Or do we 
resign our title of Americans when we find in tracing our an- 
cestral pedigrees that we derive our origin from the Kings and 
Emperors of the Eastern Hemisphere? 


This might at first appear to be the consistent deduction from 
the previous statement, that genealogy in its completeness is most 
often found among the Royal families but it is not a true and log- 
ical conclusion as we shall clearly show. But to properly answer 
the question: ‘Can we as true Americans be interested in gene- 
alogy in view of the assertion that the subject so largely concerns 
nobility?” we must revert to some essential facts of history and 
trace the circumstances and events that resulted in the colonization 
of this Western hemisphere, and the founding of the Government 
under which we live, the Government of the United States of 
America. 

Before the colonization, development, federation and revolu- 
tion had been consummated in this country, for almost three 
centuries the Nations of Europe had been ravaged by Civil war 
and fratricidal strife. 

The issues were the issues of life, liberty, and justice, as against 
arbitrary power, and despotism; the opposing parties, and armies, 
were composed of persons of rank and nobility, sometimes of 
factions of the same family, and sometimes different families op- 
posed to one another from time immemorial, but they were in 
most cases commanded and championed by men of royal blood, 
upon which side soever they were alined. Ultimately, the more 
powerful forces were successful and the conquered at this the 
Colonial period sought asylum in America; a very wise course, 
since to be identified with a party known to be opposed to the 
Crown in a monarchical Government is more serious than to be 
opposed to the predominating party in a Republican government 
such as our own. 

In this way we can understand how it happened that many 
families of noble blood settled in America as colonists, but owing 
to political issues made no effort to herald the facts to the world 
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and eventually sunk into the oblivion obscure life, and forgotten 
graves. 

\g Americans then, although we do not seek to establish 
rights to title, estates or other rights, we may know that we are 
equal to rank if rank is to be a matter of pride, to the noblest 
scion of the royalty of Europe. 

It is not for the glamor and pride of Royalty alone that we as 
Americans are interested in genealogy although we often find with 
Royalty the highest perfection of genealogy, charts, family trees, 
diagrams, arms, crests, hatchments, cadency, and all that is as- 
sociated with the genealogical science. 


“For what is pomp, rule, rein, 
But Earth and dust?” 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Aye—and in the course of time and events we oft see the exempli- 
fication of the proverb: 


“He hath put down the mighty from their seat ; 
He hath exalted them of low degree.” 


“Pride bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 
See how the mighty sink into a song— 

Can volume, pillar, pile, preserve the great? 
Or must thou trust tradition’s tongue, 

When flattery sleeps with thee, 
And history does thee wrong?” 


The kaleidoscopic changes in the fortunes of the world con- 
tinually and unceasingly bring before the eye of the observer of 
men and affairs the changing glories of the scene. As the 
kaleidoscope revolves the position of the variously colored prisms 
is shifted and new combinations of form and color are presented 
to the eye in infinite variety, the red and blue, the yellow and the 
purple, the orange and green, the black and the white, the neutral 
tints all commingling and reflected, always changing, never twice 
the same. But in the never ceasing change the black and the 
white, the neutral tint and the grays, the red and the blue, the 
yellow and the purple, the orange and green, never lose their 
value, but remain ever the same; ever producing upon the retina 
the same impression and effect ; only by juxtaposition, position and 
reflection and changing light and multiplication is the change 
in effect produced. 

Our lives, individually and collectively, are one vast kaleido- 
scope in which we are each but as one of the brilliant prisms jost- 
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ling and piling one upon another, ever assuming new positions 
reflecting the light of new surroundings, but ever the same identi- 
cal prisms, or units. 

In the great kaleidoscope of human life as the world revolves we 
can behold the coalition of individuals, the serf, the slave the 
savage, the barbarian, the peasant and the yeoman, the General 
and the Statesman, the Prince and the King, Priest and Bishop. 
Cardinal and Pontiff, each in the sphere of their changing en- 
vironment and surroundings, but ever the character of each 
remains the same. Now one, now another appears in ascendency,. 
in all the blazing glory of royalty and power, clothed in regal 
majesty—vassals waiting at their command and princes bowing 
before their decrees; but regardless of position or transient power 
each retains and displays to the world his true character of Prince 
or Plebian, Emperor or Slave, King or Peasant; the God Man in 
the sovereign majesty of noble character, or the degraded being in 
the unclean garments of vice and crime, upon the Royal throne or 
whatever may be the apparent station he holds in the world of 


= dee 


In the songs of Kabir, by Rammandranath Tagore he has said: 
“When the wave rises it is the water, and when it falls it is the 
same water. Because it has been named a wave, shall it no 
longer be water?” 

Of many a noble family of former days it might be truly said: 


“Bright star of the morning that beamed on the brow, 
Of the chief of ten thousand oh where art thou now? 
The sword of your fathers is cankered with rust, 

And the might of thy clan is bowed low in the dust.” 


Of the noble family of Roslyn’s we read: 


“Seemed all on fire that chappelle proud, 
Where Roslyn’s chiefs uncoffined lie. 
Each baron for a sable shroud 
Shelled in his iron panoply. 


“Blazed battlements and pennant bright, 
Blazed every rose carved buttress fair, 

So shall they blaze when falls in might, 
The leading line of high St. Clare. 


“There twenty of Roslyn’s Barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle. 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 


“?Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendor to disgrace.” 
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In the foregoing we have sufficiently emphasized and illus- 
trated the fact that station does not confer character nor wealth 
station ; that station is not enduring, and that neither Royal title, 
station, wealth, nor character can be successively and indeter- 
minately transmitted with certainty from generation to genera- 
tion ; but we believe it to be indisputable that character above all— 
wealth, station, royalty, power, aye character of all things is the 
most enduring, potential, and fruitful in largeness of reward to 
those who possess it— 


“Above all things, Truth beareth away the victory.” 


The. question may arise; If the most prized and most valuable 
things of life are not transmissible with certainty from one genera- 
tion to another, why should we devote our time and attention to 
the laborious task of tracing and preserving our lineage from 
remote and forgotten ancestors? Are we not chasing moon beams, 
and the “will-o’-the-wisp in the everglades? 

No, emphatically no—‘“You perceive the wind and hear its mur- 
muring music, but whence it has come and whither it may wander 
you may never know.” Yet will you disregard the wind at all 
times and thereby sacrifice yourselves to its power by disdaining to 
take due precaution for protection against it. Intelligent be- 
ings observe, study and record the actions of the winds and all 
natural forces of nature that they may be prepared to avert dangers 
or disaster, and benefit by a knowledge of the salutary and bene- 
ficent affects of such physical conditions as may obtain; and in like 
manner should we observe and record all incidents and facts that 
may reflect light upon the origin, nature, derivation and character 
of men, that we may know their nature and their destinies, as far 
as may be possible by having an adequate knowledge of their 
ancestry and origin. 

The development of our race has been gradual—the advance- 
ment of learning and science, religion, and art, has been slow 
and laborious: 


“Science moves by slowest stages, 
Creeping on from point to point.” 


“Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


Although the science of life is incomplete and imperfect we 
must endeavor to perfect and apply it. The procreation of our 
species is the greatest, the most absorbing responsibility devolving 
upon human. beings, and although the laws of procreation or 
reproduction are but inadequately and vaguely understood by the 
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human family; as we continue to live and reproduce our species 
we should continue to study and learn these laws by improving 
every opportunity for observation and investigation, relative to 
the principles of this fundamental though abstruse science of the 
creation of the future race. 


Thus we see that by genealogical research we may learn the 
laws of reproduction; not only with respect to the reproduction 
of physical beings, but with respect to mentality and moral ten- 
dencies, and various phases of character. If by our devotion to 
this absorbing study, we can establish definitely, and conclusively 
demonstrate some certain principles of the law of life not before 
enunciated or understood by human beings we will have raised 
the race one step higher toward the Celestial realm—the perfect 
life and environment, to which optimists, religionists and prophets 
have looked and for which they hoped in all ages. The influence 
and efforts of Governmental enactments are so far reaching that 
we should not venture upon new and novel experiments but should 
stand firm upon the time-tried and tested principles of law, justice 
- and truth that have endured through the passing centuries. 

To make our State or Nation what it should be we must be 


wise, deliberative and true. We must realize what is the nature 
of a Nation and a State. 


ALCEUS OF MYTELENE. 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high raised battlements or labored mound, 
The thick walled moated gate, 
Not altars proud with spires or turret crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 
Where laughing at the storms which navies ride, 
Not starred and spangled courts, , 
Where lowbrowed coarseness wafts perfume and pride, 
No—Men! high minded men 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest brake or den, 
As birds excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men who their duties know 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long armed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain, 
These constitute the state. 
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At the morning session of the International Congress of Gene- 
alogy held in San Francisco, July 29, 1915, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of which Joseph F. Smith, Jr., Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Genealogical Society of Utah, was Chairman, recom- 
mended that the immediate expenses of the Congress be provided 
for by assessing each organization represented, the sum of one 
dollar. It was also recommended that the papers and proceedings 
of the Congress be printed in a special number of the UraH GEN- 
EALOGICAL AND HistoricAL MaGaziIne. Upon motion by Mr. 
Henry B. Phillips, duly seconded, the Congress voted that this 
report be accepted. 

The present issue of the UTAH GENEALOGICAL AND HisToRICAL 
MacGazine is the fulfilment of its publishers’ offer to print the pro- 
ceedings and papers of the Congress free of any cost to the Con- 
gress. 

It is gratifying to know that out of the 106 delegates to the 
Congress, 21 were from the Genealogical Society of Utah and 26 
from the Genealogical Extension Division of the Woman’s Relief 
Society. ; 

The International Congress of Genealogy was the first effort of 
its kind in history. Frequently, great movements have small be- 
ginnings. This Congress, if measured by the display it made or 
the numbers that took part in its deliberations, might be considered 
very insignificant ; but it is hoped and believed that the movement 
begun by these few genealogical workers will continue until a great 
Genealogical organization is firmly established, that shall ac- 
complish all for which its founders hoped and planned and 
worked. 


As this number of the UTAH GENEALOGICAL AND HisToRICAL 
MAGAZINE is devoted exclusively to the proceedings and papers of 
the International Congress of Genealogy, so will the Jan., 1916, 
number of this magazine publish an account of The Genealogical 
Society of Utah’s excursion to California and the meetings it held 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. We are sure these two num- 
bers will prove a valuable addition to the genealogical and his- 
torical literature of the country, and especially of the West. 
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